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Standardization Advantages Involve Concessions 


_ [The following is part of an address delivered by William A. 
Durgin, chief of division of simplified practice, Department of Com- 
merce, before the annual convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1922.—Editor. | 


_ The promptness with which the central committee on lumber 
standards has organized, established its own offices, prepared 
its first report to constituent organizations and determined on 
a concrete program for advance, gives most convincing promise 
of definite ultimate results and of certain early achievements. 

The task of this committee, as we understand it, is to super- 
vise the production of adequate reports on the outstanding ques- 
tions of standardization and simplification in sizes, grades and 
names of lumber; to promulgate those reports thruout all re- 
gional and other associations of the producing, distributing 
and using lumber interests; to secure thoro discussion and con- 
sideration of the questions in- 





look with contempt on us poor homebuilders who can’t tell 
whether a No. 3 is better or worse than a No. 1; whether a 
clear is superior to a select, or vice versa, or whether you grade 
up or down from A to C. 

Simple grade names must mean concessions; you’ll have to 
learn them and forget your awe-inspiring mastery of the pre- 
vailing lumber-lingo, but if the simplified grade names are 
properly chosen, you’ll learn the system in five minutes; your 
customers will learn it in two (having nothing to forget), and 
the architect perhaps will specify by grade instead of the pres- 
ent meaningless descriptive phrases he commonly uses. 

Particularly in size simplification, all interests will need the 
broadest vision. The manufacturers must remember the prac- 
tical conditions of application, the factors of custom and usage, 
while the distributers must keep in mind the trend of supply 
and the freight factor. 

Take so called 1l-inch lum- 





volved, adjusting any dif- 








ferences developed between 
various associations or in- | 
terests; and, finally, to ar- 
range a national conference 
of accredited representatives 
of all interests at Washington, 
to make recommendations of 
the recognized practice in 
these several fields which may 
have the support of the De- 
partment of Agriculture thru 
its Forestry Service and of 
the Department of Commerce. 
We further understand that 
the entire activity is to be car- 
ried on with a view to putting 
the guaranty of the lumber in- 











“With such exceptionally fortu- 

nate conditions, won’t you 
keep an open mind; won’t you con- 
sider the proposals of your central 
committee without prejudice; won’t 
you do your full part and make your 
full concession to secure a unified 
lumber industry?” 


ber as an example: Why is, 
or rather why was, a l1-inch 
board? Listening to some re- 
tailers you would get the im- 
pression that that particular 
thickness was established as a 
law of nature coincident with 
gravity. 

True, we used to have full 
l-inch material. True, too, 
it’s easier to sell any American 
a 1-inch board than a %-inch 
board, but do these statements 
have any real bearing? In a 
comparatively few years, I am 
told, all except local supplies 
of lumber must come from the 
Northwest, and even there the 

















dustry behind the sizes, quali- 
ties and materials furnished , 
and to insuring the maintenance of the highest standards in 
the lumber business. ; 

Perhaps the most difficult, but at the same time the most im- 
portant, part of the committee’s work will be the adjustment 
of divergent views. No such far reaching advantages to every 
interest as are promised by lumber standardization can pos- 
sibly be secured without attendant concessions, and unless 
manufacturers, distributers and users all approach the ques- 
tions involved with sympathetic appreciation of each other’s 
problems and full realization of the national interest most un- 
fortunate delays and, indeed, final defeat of major measures 
may well result. 

When fifteen or twenty names are in use for the same wood, 
in order to secure the tremendous advantage of a simple single 
name, from fourteen to nineteen groups must voluntarily give 
up the names they have originated and presumably take pride 
in, while considerable numbers of distributers will have to 
learn the new name; but the end will certainly be worth all the 
concessions. 

To secure a scheme of grade names which mean something to 
the public, which will go far to remove misunderstanding, 
which will be used by architects and engineers, some of the 
present hodge-podge of 1, 2, 3’s, A, B, C’s, commons, selects, 
clears and all the rest, will have to be conceded. I know it 
doesn’t seem hodge-podge to you—you’re so saturated that you 





end is in sight. Surely you 
men want to make our lumber 
resources cover aS many walls, floors and roofs as possible; 
surely you want to keep the freight item per square foot cov- 
ered as low as possible, both considerations indicating the 
thinnest boards which will give proper service. There’s the 
real criterion—proper service, or, as W. A. Babbitt so aptly 
calls it, utility standardization. 

If 44-inch lumber would properly serve this so called 1-inch 
field, every consideration should make you demand %%-inch 
material; every consideration, that is, except ease of selling, 
and certainly as successful salesmen you would not admit you 
couldn’t sell the right standard after you were once convinced 
it is right, even tho the customary demand in your community 
is for something else. 

Fortunately, of course, you won’t have to attempt to replace 
l-inch with 14-inch lumber. It seems probable that anything 
under °4-inch is too thin for the utility standard in these appli- 
cations and anything over 43-inch wastefully thick. The 
central committee is proposing 23-inch as a practical mutual 
concession, and if the technical experts, the building code com- 
mittees and the fire insurance men will all agree that this thick- 
ness acceptably meets utility requirements, as at present 
understood, it is certain all lumber groups can best serve them- 
selves and the nation by adopting this thickness as the only 
recognized standard for nominal 1l-inch lumber. Local prej- 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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QUARTERED RED GUM QUARTERED RED GUM 
(Sap No Defect) 
90,000 5/8” FAS 100,000 5/8” No. 1 C&S 100,000 5/8” FAS —_—100,000 3/4” No. 1 C&S 
38,000 3/4” FAS 100,000 3/4” No. 1 C&S 100,000 3/4” FAS 90,000 4/4” No. 1 C&S 
100,000 4/4” FAS 60,000 4/4” No. 1 C&S 100,000 4/4” FAS 100,000 5/4” No. 1 C&S 
80,000 5/4” FAS 75,000 6/4” No.1 C&S 
75,000 5/4” FAS 45,000 5/4” No. 1 C&S 90,000 6/4” FAS 60,000 8/4”. No. 1 C&S 
100,000 6/4” FAS 85,000 6/4” No. 1 C&S 160,000 8/4” FAS 30,000 10/4” No. 1 C&S 
100,000 8/4” FAS 100,000 8/4” No. 1 C&S 35,000 10/4” FAS . 20,000 12/4” No. 1 C&S 


The above stock is band sawn, edged and equalized containing extra good widths and 50% ‘to 75% are 14 
and 16-foot lengths. 
If you want prompt shipment ~ any of the above wire us at once. 
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| When Everybody 
a OE Works Together 


—the manufacturer, selling organ- 
ization and buyer—there is sure to 
be satisfactory dealings. This 
policy explains our constantly in- 


A Good “Sign” for | creasing business in 
Flooring Buyers Northern Hardwood 


You'll find it prominently displayed on our 


two plants at Pine Bluff, Ark., and Shreveport, and Hemlock Lumber 


La.—and in offices of a lot of live wire lumber 


mi ARKANSAS. OAK FLOOR! 








dealers who pride themselves on handling qual- But our lumber sales service does not 
ity oak flooring. Let us tell you more about end when your order is filled. We in- 
the organization behind it. sist that your invoice come directly from 


the mill, thereby enabling you to check 
every shipment. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


3 Peetion Ok Pring Co, a Weidman -Vogelsang 


205 Grand Rapids 


: SALES..OFFICES: National Bank Bldg., Lumber Co. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Investigate our service today 
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No T ariff on Canadian Lumber 


HE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 became effective under a provision 
of the law itself “on and after the day following” its passage, 
which was Sept. 21. Duties became collectible, therefore, 

under the new law at 12.01, Sept. 22, 1922. The law contains sev- 
eral new administrative provisions, or “trading” clauses, which give 
to the tariff a flexibility that no former tariff has had. One of these 
provisions deals with lumber. P 

Four general classifications or “titles” are used in the law, as 
follows: Title I, Dutiable List; Title II, Free List; Title III, Special 
Provisions, and Title IV, Administrative Provisions. Under each 
title a section or sections prescribes how the duties in the schedules 
and paragraphs following shall be applied. Schedule 4 of the Duti- 
able List is “Wood and Manufactures of,” and under Paragraph 
401, the first under Schedule 4, logs of fir, spruce, cedar and western 
hemlock bear a duty of $1 a thousand board measure, unless the 
country from which they are imported imposes some duty or restric- 
tion upon their exportation. There are ten paragraphs under the 
wood schedule of the “Dutiable List,” which was published in full 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 30, page 39. 

Paragraph 1,660 of the Free List is “shingles,” which of course 


are admitted without payment of duty. Paragraphs 1,700 to 1,703 
inclusive of the Free List are other wood items. All of these were 
published in the issue already referred to, and are admitted free 
of duty. But Paragraph 1,700 contains the following proviso: “That 
if there is imported into the United States any of the foregoing 
lumber, planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooved, 
manufactured in or exported from any country . . . . which 
imposes a duty upon such lumber exported from the United States, 
the President may enter into negotiations with such country 
wntldy sth to secure the removal of such duty, and if such duty 
is not removed he may issue a proclamation” that “shall 
state the facts ... and make declaration that like and 
equal rates shall be forthwith imposed as hereinafter provided; 
whereupon, and until such duty is removed, there shallbe . . . . 
collected . . . . a@ duty equal to the duty imposed by such 
Ce os 

From the foregoing it will be seen that only lumber that is planed 
on one or more sides and tongued and grooved may in any event 
bear a duty, and then only when a similar duty is imposed by the 
country from which it is imported and after investigation and 
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proclamation by the President fixing the duty. Reports from Seattle 
and elsewhere that attempts have been made to collect a duty on 
lumber imported from Canada indicate that customs officers have 
misinterpreted the law. Authoritative statements from Washing- 
ton as published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Oct. 28, page 39, 
declare that no duty is collectible and that attempts to collect will 
not be sustained by the Treasury Department. 





St. Lawrence Waterway Nation’s Need 


OMMERCIAL development in the United States has surpassed 
C in rapidity and magnitude anything hitherto known; and yet 
the most sober consideration of facts now available justifies 
the prediction that the industrial expansion of this country will be 
even greater during the century just begun than it has been in that 
recently ended. Compared with the developments of the future, 
those of the past have been merely of a haphazard pioneering char- 
acter. Methods and facilities that have served in the past will not 
serve and must be supplanted or supplemented by others in response 
to the needs of a more orderly and intensified development. 

Just now the lack of transportation facilities is handicapping 
the lumber business, and in fact all industry. As a whole the 
development of industry and commerce waits on transportation, and 
at frequently recurring periods business is reminded that the means 
of transporting commodities are inadequate to its needs. Nobody 
knows or can estimate the loss to business imposed by delays in the 
movement of goods; the uncertainty of delivery by rail has become 
a byword. Measures of relief have in general been mere temporary 
makeshifts, without any real consideration of transportation needs 
a decade or a score of years ahead. 

Opportunities in the United States have been so abundant in the 
past that most people could see and take advantage of them. In 
the future they will be hardly less plentiful, but they will be visible 
only to those who look ahead. This is true with respect to oppor- 
tunities of the nation as a whole as well as to opportunities of its 
individual citizens. 

Inadequate transportation facilities will shackle commerce and 
hopelessly handicap industry in the future as in the past, unless 
they are planned with a view to the needs of the future. The 
shortsighted policy of the past will no longer serve and neither nar- 
row selfishness nor lack of foresight should be permitted to pre- 
vent the adoption of a policy of extension and expansion of trans- 
portation commensurate with the needs of industry. 

The United States is rich in inland waterways and it has a coast 
line which with the Panama Canal makes the country a great 
peninsula. It has the greatest body of inland lakes on the globe, 
and their shores border the richest agricultural region in the world. 
All of these waters are relatively unused for the purposes of com- 
merce, for tho they carry vast tonnage of some commodities they 
have not been linked up with the nation’s transportation system 
as they must be to make it adequate for the needs of the industry 
and commerce that are sure to be developed within a relatively 
short time. 

Political log rolling has in the past discredited much of the so 
called waterway development, and doubtless a great deal of money 
has been expended upon projects that have not contributed any- 
thing substantial to the solution of the transportation problem. 
The Panama Canal, however, is one Government undertaking that 
has served to demonstrate that a waterway, when rightly con- 
ceived, may contribute almost incalculably to extend the commerce 
and develop the industry of the country. With the growth of 
manufacturing in the United States, and with the consequent ex- 
pansion of its foreign trade and the development of its merchant 
marine, the great producing and consuming regions of the middle 
West are beginning to feel seriously the handicap of inadequate 
and obsolete transportation between their industrial centers and 
those of other countries with which they must exchange products. 

For many years the feasibility has been considered of a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway that should carry without reship- 
ment the agricultural products and other commodities from the 
middle West to foreign ports and bring back thence the merchandise 
demanded by this wealthy and populous section. For one reason 
and another the project has not been carried to completion. To 
one man perhaps more than to any other the middle West is in- 
debted for keeping this project before the public, and that man is 
Senator Charles E. Townsend, ef Michigan. Senator Townsend in 
1911 introduced into the Senate a resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the feasibility of the project, but owing to the war 
and other causes nothing was done. Later, however, a competent 
committee did investigate the project and it has been declared not 
only feasible but profitable. 

In an address before the Chicago Association of Commerce this 
week Senator Townsend told of the status of the matter and showed 
why the waterway should be built. The chief obstacles to the pas- 


sage of 80 percent of the ocean vessels now reaching Atlantic ports 
are found in thirty-four miles of the St. Lawrence, and the building 
of two dams will practically remove those. The cost of the entire 
project, he said, would be $252,000,000, and in his opinion the de- 
velopment of power alone would be sufficient to amortize the whole 
expenditure within a reasonable time. He held that the making of 
the improvement is a matter of business, and that the intervention 
of the Government is necessary only because part of the seaway is 
within Canada and part in the United States. 


There has been, as Senator Townsend pointed out, opposition to 
the waterway project, but such opposition has been either selfish 
or misinformed. The development, he insisted, is for the benefit of 
the whole people; it will injure nobody, and it is indispensable to the 
transportation needs of the country’s greatest agricultural region, 
which is not only an enormous producer of food needed by the world 
but is a great consumer of merchandise that now must pay a heavy 
toll in transportation because of delay and reshipment. The Senator 
insisted that the thing needed to make the project carry is merely 
a knowledge of the amount of-this toll and he asked business men 
of the middle West to inform themselves on the matter in order that 
they may get behind the project and see it thru. 





Civilization as Due Process of Law ~ 


By C. William Bast 


This subject contains an ancient and historic idea but it is not 
obsolete. If these words sound to anyone like an endorsement 
of unfair restraint in legal and governmental progress and effi- 
ciency let him reflect upon the way we have come and consider 
our origin. Humanity’s past can, if we will heed, save us several 
serious bumps. . 

The last word of this due process is in the mouth of the courts. 
Judges and jurists are men with passions like others and they 
may err. But we ought to be mindful of the fact that they come 
to their positions thru a long process of elimination, experience, 
and study. In all the world where: there is good order the courts 
are maintained and respected even if their heads and members 
are human. Does anyone know of any surer pillar of civilization 
in our life and world? 

On the whole the process of progress and civilizing is in the 
hands of the legislatures and the executives. It is natural that 
they can have larger liberty and in a measure be experimental if 
we have at least one part of the government very careful and con- 
servative. 

Our government has these three divisions so that there may be 
checks and balances and that the unreasonable, rash, and hasty 
may not bring harm. 

Woe unto the men who misuse this fair and patient way. They 
sow the seeds of revolt and are the aboriginal destroyers of 
civilization. 

This order of the civilized world is after all in the hands of the 
people thru the elections. As citizens we are prone to blame our 
officials for the deeds of their administration. But the real trouble 
may lie with those who helped to put them in office. And here 
many help who think they do not. In one fair and great State 
500,000 failed to exercise their privilege and duty in the last gen- 
eral election. They all helped. And what about the consideration 
and thought which many who did vote brought to the polls? 

We have law and civilization such as they are as the outcome 
of what we all think and do, no better, no worse. Let American 
citizens resolve to do better thru the process of the elections. 

The world requires enlightenment, intelligence, and moral might 
to affirm and undergird anew the universal lesson of the due 
process of the law in order to have enduring civilization. 











Promising Markets for American Lumber 


URRENTS OF TRADE when they have once set in a given 
direction or channel are not easily diverted. Consequently, 
efforts to enter new fields of commerce have to overcome this 

inertia of trade as well as the competition and organized opposition 
of those already on the ground. Currents of international trade are 
of a more permanent nature and are for that reason less easily 
changed than are those of home markets. Many factors combine to 
make foreign trade building more difficult than domestic trade build- 
ing; but once obtained, foreign trade has a stability and permanence 
that make it worth striving for. 


On another page of this paper is a brief report from A. V. Dye, 
United States trade commissioner, of tests “of British Columbia 
Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and hemlock by the office of works of the 
British Government” which have convinced the experts that “these 
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woods may properly be used as alternatives to European woods in 
joinery work.” Of course the same is true of these woods on the 


American side. 


In another report Commissioner Dye says that exporters of 
American woods ought to direct their educational propaganda to 
reach the architects of Britain, some of whom “are trying to con- 
vince people that now is the time to build.” 
would be wise for the lumber trade to “make some arrangement 
systematically to disseminate literature to architects and building 
contractors in that country relative to American lumber. Other 
promising fields for the exploitation of American lumber, the com- 





missioner points out, are those of “shipbuilders, builders of railway 
carriages, cabinet makers and railway companies.” 


The world situation with respect to lumber supply just now is 


He suggests that it 





very favorable to extension of the markets for American lumber; 

and it would appear that the chief requisite is that exporters shall 

understand the conditions under which American woods can be 

sold. Commissioner Dye has indicated the promising fields in Great 

Britain and has suggested a general policy to be pursued in entering 

them. His report illustrates anew the fact that the Jumber division 

of the Department of Commerce is already a valuable ally of Amer-— 
ican lumbermen in the work of enlarging their sales abroad. 





Big Jump in Freight Loading 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—During the week 

ended Oct. 21 a total of 1,003,759 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight, according to latest 
reports received by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was 
the largest number of cars loaded during any 
one week within two years and was within 14,780 
ears of the greatest loading in the history of 
American railroads, which occurred during the 
week of Oct. 15, 1920. Only on four occasions 
was the loading of the week ended Oct. 21 
exceeded, all occurring in September and October 
of 1920. The loading was 20,289 cars greater 
than that of the week ended Oct. 14. 

Forest products loading for the week aggre- 
gated 60,344 cars, an increase of 617 over the 
week before, an increase of 6,689 cars over the 
corresponding week last year, and 590 cars over 
the same week of 1920. Coal loading amounted 
to 196,771 cars, or 155 less than the week before, 
18,724 cars less than the same week of 1921, and 
29,179 cars less than for the corresponding week 
of 1920. Grain and grain products showed an 
increase of 1,188 cars, and live stock an increase 
of 1,332 cars over the week before. 

The car service division also announced that 
fewer freight cars are now in need of repair 
than at any time since March 15, 1921. On Oct. 
15, the latest available data, 270,045 freight 
cars, or 11.9 percent of the cars on line, were 
in need of repairs, a decrease of 21,609 cars 
compared with Oct. 1, and 54,538 fewer than on 
July 1, the date on which the shopmen’s strike 
began. On Oct. 15 of last year 354,996 freight 
ears, or 15.5 percent, were in need of repairs. 


Production Well Above Average 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—Telegraphie re- 
ports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from regional softwood 
associations show a reduction of about 14,000,- 
000 feet in production, 15,000,000 feet in ship- 
ments and 6,000,000 feet in orders during the 
week ended Oct. 28, compared with the preced- 
ing week. The number of reporting mills 
dropped from 434 to 394, however, and the 
figures should be read in the light of that fact. 
This would make the figures relative rather than 
actual. 

Generally speaking, lumber production is 
holding up well above the average of recent 
years, and shipments and orders show a pro- 
portionate increase according to the National 
association’s reports. Further the National 
association says: 

In southern pine territory the worst of the car 
shortage difficulty seems to be over. Shipments 
are getting larger. On the other hand, the Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington mills seem now 
to be in the worst transportation pinch they have 
had for a long time. Shipments in that region 
are falling off, despite increased production, and 
some mills actually report that cars delivered to 
them are only 10 percent of their requirements. In 
the middle northern regions—white pine and hem- 
lock territory—the statistics indicate easy trans- 
portation conditions, as shipments are as much 
as 50 percent greater than production. 


Total production reported last week by 394 


mills was 247,081,717 feet, compared with 260,- 
619,183 feet reported by 434 mills the week be- 


fore, and 174,815,854 feet reported by 373 mills 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Shipments last week by the same mills were 
184,861,045 feet, against 199,920,350 the week 
before and 205,710,669 feet in 1921. 

Orders last week were 185,501,154 feet, 
against 191,478,659 feet the week before and 
191,999,023 feet for the same week last year. 
For the four weeks ended Oct. 28, production of 
reporting mills was 994,628,948 feet, against 
725,065,030 feet for October, 1920, and 710,- 
700,898 feet for October, 1921. 


Appalachians Discuss Logging 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 2.—The Appala- 

chian Logging Congress convened here this 
morning with 100 present. President F. G. 
Norcross, of Norma, Tenn., delivered the open- 
ing address, in which he stressed the impor- 
tance of discussing important subjects, con- 
servation of timber, inauguration of a system 
for protection against fire, branding timber 
with the Appalachian mark, advertising qual- 





A complete report of the annual meet- 
ing of the Appalachian Logging Congress 
will appear in the Nov. 11 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 











ity of timber from the Appalachian section and 
issuance of a bulletin discussing questions of 
pertinent interest to loggers. 

‘“Tractor and Team Skidding,’’ its compara- 
tive costs, cutting, skidding and loading, was 
discussed by F. W. McGuire, of the Montvale 
Lumber Co., Fontana, N. C. This was fol- 
lowed by roundtable talks. 

At the opening of the afternoon session there 
was a discussion of skidding by steam and 
team by D. H. Tipton, of the Little River Lum- 
ber Co., Townsend, Tenn., followed by prac- 
tical talks and experiences of other loggers. 

The organization of associate members and 
supply men into a separate body was effected 
with Lewis Doster, assistant general sales agent 
sawmill department of E. C. Atkins & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as president and M. K. Tate, 
manager of the service department of the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio, secretary. 

An able address was delivered by C. G. 
Sterns, field agent of the American Educational 
Society, of Philadelphia, in which he stressed 
the importance of fighting propaganda of the 
I. W. W., Socialists and radicals in the indus- 
trial field. 

This evening a banquet is being held at the 
Farragut Hotel, with vaudeville stunts, the 
invited guests including the mayor, State su- 
preme court judges and city commissioners. 


DASE SEE EES 


Transfer Export Hearing to Portland 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 1.—The Federal Trade 
Commission hearing in the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co.’s case will be trans- 
ferred to Portland next week upon the arrival 
of examiners from San Francisco, Calif. 


Reaffirms Opinion on Millwork Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—Following a 
further hearing, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has handed down a formal opinion in 
Docket No. 11,824—Farley & Loetscher Manu- 
facturing Co., et al., vs. Director General, as 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., et al.—reaffirming its original opinion with 
respect to rates on sash and doors, door and 
window screen and other millwork from Du- 
buque, Clinton and Muscatine, Iowa, to El Paso, 
Tex., group points. In its original report the 
commission found that the rates to El Paso 
group points and Texas common point territory 
were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. The 
defendants filed a petition for rehearing and 
the order entered was vacated in so far as it 
related to El Paso group points. The carriers 
are required to establish on or before Jan. 29 
rates to El Paso group points not in excess 
of 62 cents from Dubuque and Clinton and 
59.5 cents from Muscatine. 
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Lumber Exchange Executive Resigns 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—Robert S. Hoxie 
today announced his resignation as manager 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Re- 
tailers), to take effect January 1. Mr. Hoxie 
has been manager of the Exchange since Feb- 
ruary, 1920, coming to it from the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, of which he had been 
general auditor for a number of years. He 
did not discuss his plans for the future. 


Sale of Sierra Mountain Timber 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINGETON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The Forest 
Service announced today that 167,000,000 feet 
of timber has recently been sold on the Plumas 
National Forest, California. The timber covers 
14,000 acres in what is known as the sugar pine 
and yellow pine belt in the heart of the Sierra 
Mountains. It is estimated that this amount of 
timber, together with the intermixed privately 
owned timber, will require eight years to cut 
and convert into lumber. Twenty-one miles of 
railroad will be built to connect with an exist- 
ing logging road forty miles in length. Forest 
Service men will carefully supervise the cutting 
so that all young and thrifty trees will be left 
for future growth. 


The sale was made to the Swayne Lumber 
Co., an established concern in the locality, which 
is now ‘logging on private land on the same 
watershed. The sale involves approximately 
$36,000. The prices received were $3.50 a thou- 
sand feet for sugar pine, $3 for yellow pine and 
$1 for other species. 


FIRE LOssEs in the United States and Canada 
during September amounted to $42,000,000, 
compared with only $22,000,000 the previous 
month and only $27,000,000 in September a 
year ago. The nine months’ fire record was 
$293,000,000 loss compared with only $251,- 
000,000 for the corresponding months of 1921. 
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OFFERS RED CHERRY LUMBER 

We shall greatly appreciate it if you will send 
us the names of several concerns within a reason- 
able distance of Austin, Potter County, Pennsyl- 
vania, who use red cherry lumber, as we have sev- 
eral carloads at that point which we desire very 
much to sell and the railway situation is such that 
distant shipments would be out of the question. 

The stock is well seasoned, having been air-dried 
for about two years, and runs about 50 percent 4/4, 
25 percent 6/4 and 25 percent 8/4.—INquiIRY No. 
773. 

[The above inquiry comes from the president 
of a company with headquarters in Buffalo, 
N. Y. It illustrates strikingly how very se- 
verely the railroad situation is restricting lum- 
ber shipments. It seems possible that this 
stock can be moved by motor truck and, if so, it 
can be hauled some distance. Some company 
also might care to buy the stock and leave it in 
pile until railway shipments improve. The 
name of the inquirer will be given to anyone 
interested.—EDITOR. | 


SPLIT LAGGING AND STULLS 
I have a very close cennection with the mining 
interests thruout the Southwest and often receive 
inquiries for split lagging and stulls. I have been 
trying to make a new connection for these two 
items, but have not been able to do so up to the 
present time. Can you give me the names of 
manufacturers who make this class of lumber ?— 
InquIRY No. 778. 
[This inquiry is published for the benefit of 
_lumber manufacturers who want to make a sell- 
ing connection of the kind outlined. The ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be furnished upon re- 
quest.—EDIToR. | 


BAND SAWYER WANTS FOREIGN JOB 

I am desirous of some information with reference 
to the lumbering business in foreign countries. Will 
you please advise me as to conditions and give me 
the names of some of the mills in South America, 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands? I am a band 
sawyer of several years’ experience and would be 
glad to have an opportunity to secure a position 
sawing in some of the best mills of those coun- 
tries.— Inquiry No. 760. 

[The above inquiry comes from a southern 
band sawyer who has had experience in sawing 
both pine and hardwoods. Inasmuch as South 
American companies at times have difficulty 
in securing competent help, the inquiry is pub- 
lished here with the thought that possibly some 
of the foreign readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN may want to get in touch with the in- 
quirer.—EDITOR. | 


THE FUEL VALUE OF WOOD 

We wish to obtain some data as to the fuel value 
of sawmill hog wood and sawdust fuels. Any in- 
formation that you can furnish will be greatly 
appreciated. Inquiry No. 771. 

[The above inquiry comes from the chief 
engineer of the water and light commission of 
a Minnesota city. The heating power or fuel 
value of dry wood is in direct ratio to its 
specific gravity. Theoretically, therefore, 100 
pounds of totally dry white pine should furnish 
as much heat as 100 pounds of totally dry 
white oak. Actually, however, the varying sub- 
stances, such as pitch found in woods, make a 
difference in the heating value. Dry wood is 
approximately 57 percent as efficient as coal. 
Theoretically, 100 pounds of sawdust or 100 
pounds of hogged fuel or 100 pounds of solid 
wood should give an equal amount of heat value, 
but in practice this heat is released more quickly 
in sawdust than in hogged fuel and more quickly 
in hogged fuel than in solid wood. The amount 
of heat which may be put to useful work, how- 
ever, will depend quite largely upon the moisture 
content of the wood, sawdust or hogged fuel. 

When wood containing water is burned part 
of the heat the wood yields is consuméd in 
converting the water into steam which then 
must be raised to the temperature of the flue 
gases. This heat is lost so far as useful work 
is concerned. In green wood often half the 


total weight consists of water and if this water 
must be converted into steam half of the fuel 
value is consumed in getting rid of this water. 
In 100 pounds of dry wood as a rule there is 
74 pounds of wood substance, one pound of 
ash and twenty-five pounds of water. Briefly 
stated, from this 100 pounds approximately only 
37 pounds are available for use for heat pro- 
duction. It may be interesting to lumbermen 
to know, however, that there is one wood which 
is more efficient than coal in producing heat, 
both in the green and dry state. This is osage 
orange. Other woods which are practically as 
efficient as coal both in the green and dry 
state are live oak, black locust and pecan.— 
EpI1ror. | 


WANTS SAMPLE OF TEAK 

Please advise where I can obtain a small piece 
of teak lumber.—Inquiry No. 780. 

[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
lumberman. Teak is used for many purposes 
in the United States and the inquirer has been 
given the names of concerns that can furnish 
it. The inquiry is published, however, in order 
that interested readers may get in touch with 
the inquirer.—EDITor. } 


GREEN, SHIPPING DRY AND BONE DRY 

Please advise us as closely as possible correct 
weights green and shipping dry and what one 
would term as bone-dry stock to cover the weights 
per thousand feet on the following lumber: 5/4 
and 4/4 basswood; 5/4 and 4/4 northern ash; 5/4 
and 4/4 southern ash; 4/4 birch ; 4/4 northern elm ; 
4/4 southern elm and 4/4 northern hemlock.—IN- 
quiry No. 750. 


[The above inquiry comes from an Illinois 
refrigerator manufacturer. The inquirer does 
not state whether the stock is to be rough or 
surfaced, but it is assumed that the stock, in- 
cluding the hemlock, is rough. The weights 
given in the table below are based upon this 
fact and are for 4/4 or 1-inch stock: 


KIND— Dry Shipping Dry Green 
ROO biwidswn wees 2,500 2,800 +20 
MIGCK MON. .5.65 0500 0% 3,200 4,600 
PRADO BOD i 05:5 0.6 00 <0 3,800 4,600 

RDS ai seen een 4,000 Ae 5,500 
| Sere 4,000 4,300 5,400 
eee 3,100 3,300 4,750 
er re 2,500 2,800 4,000 


The above weights are per thousand feet. 
As a rule a thousand feet of 5/4 stock will 
weigh slightly more than 1,000 feet of 4/4 
stock and usually this excess is figured at 100 
pounds. Consequently to get the weight of 5/4 
stock add 100 pounds to the dry weight of the 
4/4 stock in the above table. 

Northern ash is assumed to be black ash, 
while white ash is assumed to be southern ash. 
By northern elm presumably the inquirer re- 
fers to rock elm and likewise southern elm is 
supposed to be soft elm. 

The term ‘‘shipping dry’’ is a somewhat in- 
exact term. Its general meaning in the lum- 
ber industry is that lumber is presumed to be 
sufficiently dry to ship. Different people have 
different ideas as to how dry lumber should 
be for shipment. However, as a general rule, it 
is safe to assume that shipping dry is a weight 
300 pounds greater than that of dry stock. 

‘*Bone dry’’ is another inexact term. When 
lumber seemingly has dried out all that it will 
lumbermen term it ‘‘bone dry.’’ Inasmuch as 
lumber absorbs the moisture in the air in damp 
weather and gives it off in dry weather, the 
moisture content of bone dry stock naturally 
varies. 

In considering weights the inquirer must re- 
member that just because several shipments of 
lumber are of one species, there is no reason 
to expect the weight of the dry stock to be the 
same for the same thickness and grade. The 
reason is that trees vary just as people do; 
some trees are heavier than others. The weights 
given in the table here are safe for use in esti- 
mating freight. In actual practice weights 
very frequently go slightly below the weights 
given in this table——Eprror. ] 


WANTS LIST OF ILLINOIS SAWMILLS 

We would like to get a list of sawmills in the 
southern Illinois district cutting native oak. We 
are particularly eager to get in touch with any 
firms or individuals that can cut 6x8, 8x10, 10x10 
in 8- and 10-foot lengths in all hardwoods and of a 
grade similar to the northern grade of maple 
hearts.—INQuiRy No. 772. 

[The above inquiry comes from the manager 
of a lumber company located in Indiana. No 
separate list of Illinois sawmills is available. 
There are many small companies cutting native 
oak and other hardwoods. The address of the 
inquirer will be gladly furnished to any who 
desire it.—EpITor. ] 


WANTS TO PURCHASE QUASSIA 

It is our desire to get into communication with 
some importers of quassia wood, or logs. Can you 
give us the names of any importers of this wood ?— 
INQUIRY No. 756. 

[This inquiry comes from a West Virginia 
operator. Quassia grows in Central America 
and the timber is usually exported in the shape 
of small logs which rarely yield boards as wide 
as 12 inches. The wood is a yellowish white 
with a green tint and the grain is fine, close 
and smooth. The wood has a pleasing scent 
and is exceedingly bitter to the taste. It is 
sometimes used by companies which manufac- 
ture drugs. It also has been used as a substi- 
tute for hops. The inquirer has been given the 
name of one company which advertises quassia 
for sale, tho probably in prepared form, inas- 
much as it is a chemical company. The in- 
quirer has also been furnished with a list of 
dealers in foreign woods.—EbITor. | 





OFFERS TALLY BOARDS FOR SALE 

Can you advise me where there is a market for 
tally boards made of basswood, %-inch thick, re- 
inforced to prevent warping and splitting?—IN- 
Quiry No. 779. 

[The above inquiry comes from New York, 
Tally boards are not used very largely by lum- 
bermen and as a general rule those in use 
are home-made ones. However, some lumber- 
man may care to get in touch with this in- 
quirer. Firms which make a business of sell- 
ing ledger forms ete. also sell tally boards. 
The inquirer has been given the names of sev- 
eral such concerns, and his address will be given 
to any lumberman interested.—EDITOR. ] 


BUTT TREATED CEDAR POLES 

Will you please tell me where I can obtain in- 
formation regarding butt treated cedar poles? I 
would like to get some data on the various forms 
of butt treatment as well as the results that they 
have each given. Can you tell me if “Pentrex” 
treated poles are produced by some private or- 
ganization, or does the name merely cover what is 
known as the sap-piercing treatment? Are there 
any other special forms of sap-piercing treatment 
in use similar to ‘“‘Pentrex’’ ?—INQuiIRY No. 767. 

[The American Wood Preservers’ Association 
has been very carefully investigating various 
methods of butt treating large poles as well 
as the pressure treatment. It has a committee 
on this subject and the inquirer, who is located 
in the West, has been referred to sources of 
information. The ‘‘Pentrex’’ process is one 
which has been perfected by the Western Red 
Cedar Association. It is a puncture treating 
process. Experiments on western red cedar poles 
show that where they were butt treated de- 
cay set in at the ground-line and originated 
because the creosote did not penetrate deeply 
enough. Therefore the Western Red Cedar 
Association conducted a number of experiments 
and finally developed the process now known 
as the ‘‘Pentrex’’ process. A machine pune- 
tures the wood to a certain depth and thereby 
assures a definite penetration. Sap-piercing 
processes have been tried from time to time; 
but, so far as western red cedar is concerned, 
the ‘‘Pentrex’’ process seems to be the only 
one which has been used to any extent. The 
inquirer has been sent specifications.—EDITOR. | 
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(Lumber Trade Statistics on Pages 50-51) 


A gratifying increase in general business 
featured October. This was undoubtedly in 
large measure due to the marked strengthening 
of confidence which has been apparent prac- 
tically thruout the country and in nearly all 
lines of trade. But it is reassuring to note that 
caution has not been forgotten, but has con- 
tinued to be present in most transactions. The 
business world, this shows, is aware of the dan- 
gers of too rapid expansion. An analysis of 
the current situation makes it evident that, tho 
fundamental conditions by and large are favor- 
able to a progressive trade expansion, there are 
still a number of unsatisfactory political and 
economic features of the domestie and interna- 
tional situations which fully justify caution. 
Last month’s business improvement was to a 
great extent seasonal, appearing in trades which 
usually show an upward trend at this time of 
year; and there was some slowing down in in- 
dustries which usually are dull during the win- 
ter months. But, practically all industries re- 
ported that the October volume of business was 
heavier than usual for that month, and that 
prospects were good for a continuation of this 
state of affairs. The mild and open weather 
which has prevailed in many sections of course 
has favored the maintenance of this rather un- 
seasonable business activity. Building opera- 
tions, for instance, have shown some slowing up 
when compared with the record breaking mid- 
summer operations, but the trend indicates con- 
tinued large scale activity so long as the weather 
permits. The automobile industry also is un- 
seasonably busy. As fall starts shading off into 
winter there normally is a big drop in orders 
for motor cars, and the market is listless until 
the first breath of spring. Now, however, the 
automobile industry continues to enjoy a heavy 
demand, that for closed cars having developed 
beyond all expectations. This is significant, in- 
dicating as it does that winter use of cars is 
coming into vogue, and therefore that greater 
stability in automobile production thruout the 
year may be looked forward to. The steel and 
iron industry reports'a recent sharp increase in 
bookings and an upward trend in production. 
The textile industry also has shown marked im- 
provement, and the demand for cotton goods has 
forced a sharp advance in cotton. Spot and 
futures markets have reached new high prices 
for the year, leading to a feeling of prosperity 
and optimism in the South which is being re- 
flected in steadily expanding business in that 
section. The demand for finished goods has 
also contributed new strength to the wool] mar- 
ket and the woolen industry. The leather and 
shoe trades find a better demand and are in- 
creasing their outputs. Car loadings last month 
approached the record, and the railroads them- 
selves are the originators of a heavy volume of 
business in materials of all kinds, both for new 
construction and repair purposes. Bank clear- 
ings continue to expand; wages and prices to 
advance; stocks of general commodities on hand 
to decrease; the bond and money markets to 
firm up, this last development refleciing a larger 
demand for money for commercial purposes. 
Farm prices showed general improvement dur- 
ing the month, corn reaching its highest level 
for this year and wheat recovering sharply. 


Southern Pine Market Retains Strength 


The lack of transportation facilities has op- 
erated to put the southern pine mills far be 
hind in their shipments. Their yards are filled 
or are rapidly being filled with sold lumber, 
altho their unsold stocks are no larger than be- 
fore, so a material curtailment of output is 
threatened. Under these conditions they show 
little eagerness to book business, and systemat- 
ically refuse to quote on the bulk of the vast 
volume of inquiries now going the rounds. 
These inquiries come from every consuming 
trade, but are particularly heavy from the large 
industrials. The railroad requirements are 
heavy for all classes of material, and prices 


move upward as the already low supply of suit- 
able stuff is further depleted. While factory 
trade has increased notably, and the building 
consumption in the South remains big, there 
has been a progressive decline in the eall for 
yard and shed stocks from the middle West and 
North. Building in these sections is still active, 
but retailers are now receiving shipments on 
orders placed several weeks ago and, not know- 
ing how long weather will permit building 
operations to continue at their present pace, 
are not inclined to purchase what they do not 
imperatively need. When they do have impera- 
tive needs they often turn to the transit car 
rather than to the mills, because of the uncer- 
tainty regarding mill delivery. However, re- 
tailers see signs of a big building movement 
in the spring and are already beginning to give 
consideration to their future requirements. Ad- 
vices from the South say that.an expanding 
volume of inquiry for yard and shed stocks for 
spring delivery is being received, and the gen- 
eral expectation is that the spring buying move- 
ment will receive an unusually early start, 
probably in December. Foreign demand has in- 
creased, but prices offered are below those pre- 
vailing on the domestic market, so some opera- 
tors have withdrawn from the export field. In 
connection with the transportation situation it 
is noticed that some important railroad termi- 
nals are badly congested. Efforts are being 
made to clear up these congestions speedily; for 
if the railroads go into the winter with con- 
gested terminals it will be spring before normal 
efficiency can be restored, as locomotive hauling 
power is reduced by cold weather. 


Comb Market for Hardwood Requirements 


In the good old times, still within the memory 
of the youngest lumberman, it used to be that 
the hardwood buyer sat comfortably behind his 
desk at the home office and was in constant re- 
ceipt of a flood of offers from which leisurely to 
select the requirements of his factory. The 
seller did not put on flesh because of lack of 
exercise, but earned his bread by the sweat of 
his brow as he endeavored to dispose of his 
wares by making extensive rounds. This condi- 
tion of things has changed somewhat. Now it 
is the erstwhile so comfortable buyer who in 
order to secure at least part of his requirements 
travels long distances down to the hardwood 
mills, makes extensive rounds among them and 
beseeches the seller to accept his order or to 
give him the promptest possible delivery. Re- 
ports from the southern hardwood producing 
territory say that large numbers of these buy- 
ers are rushing into the field for a personal 
canvass for lumber, after all their efforts to 
purchase from their offices have failed. Diffi- 
cult transportation conditions and low unsold 
stocks of all popular woods and items, and an 
overwhelming demand from practically all con- 
suming industries, are the reasons for the great 
strength and the pronounced advancing tend- 


ency which feature the southern hardwood mar- - 


ket. Northern manufacturers, too, report a 
heavy call, especially for common and better 
birch and basswood, supplies of which are near 
bed rock. Prices show steady advances and, 
as little more lumber will become available be- 
fore spring, further increases seem inevitable. 
Flooring demand still being at top notch, Mich- 
igan maple also shares in the business activity, 
and most mills have bookings assuring them of 
steady operations at least until New Year. The 
lower grades are having a much increased move- 
ment, but prices on this class of material con- 
tinue to be thorns in the flesh in that they are 
too low to make operations profitable. Ex- 
pecting great market activity during 1923, 
preparations are being made for a normal 
log output this winter, but it remains to be 
seen whether labor conditions will make this 
possible. 


Northern and Eastern Softwoods Features 


Trade in northern pine holds up strongly. 
Mill shipments have shown a decrease, but this 


is a reflection of the car shortage, most of the 
mill reports showing orders booked to have been 
substantially heavier than the outward move- 
ment. Eastern distributing centers report good 
inquiry for northern pine, but transactions are 
being restricted on account of the scarcity of 
the items in demand and the difficulty in get- 
ting shipments forward. The mills have no sur- 
plus of anything at this time, not even of the 
lower grades, due to the active trade these now 
enjoy. Box and crating manufacturers are 
working at or close to capacity, and eastern 
wholesalers advise that not a few orders for box 
and erating stock are going begging for takers. 
Yard stocks are depleted, apparently more so 
in the East than in the North, and the demand 
for supplies is particularly insistent from the 
former section. Northern and eastern hemlock 
also meet good demand, but offerings on the rail 
markets are meager, due to the fact that the 
total dry stock is negligible. North Tonawanda, 
however, reports large receipts of northern hem- 
lock which will enable the yards to go into the 
winter with ample supplies to carry them over 
until spring. Few centers seem to be so for- 
tunate; the majority are likely to feel badly 
pinched before the winter season is over. De- 
mand for hemlock crating stock is insistent and 
prices, which are $4 to $5 above those prevailing 
last summer, are holding firmly. The eastern 
spruce market is active and strong. Arrivals 
from Canada have doubled of late as a result 
of improved transportation from that country; 
but there are orders for everything that comes 
to market. The Canadian mills, like those in 
New England, are well filled up with business. 
The North Carolina pine trade is as brisk as 
heretofore, and during the last week has been 
featured by an insistent call for the better 
grades of rough lumber, for flooring, ceiling 
and other building items. Inquiries are being 
received in heavy volume, many of which the 
mills are unable to quote upon because of lack 
of stock. No price changes have been recorded. 


Industrial Business Dominates Fir Market 


An enormous volume of business is offered 
the Douglas fir mills, but these find transpor- 
tation so difficult that they are exceedingly 
careful in entering into any obligations. The 
ear shortage on the Coast, according to com- 
mon report, is pinching harder and harder 
every day. Several mills have on this account 
been forced to close down their night shifts, 
and a number of those on branch lines to shut 
down altogether. A large percentage of the 
few cars offered are in bad order, and some 
mills with machine shops have undertaken to 
make their own repairs. Rather than book new 
orders that might be impossible to ship out, 
many manufacturers prefer to use for transits 
those cars they do get, having found that most 
anything that can be had promptly will sell 
on the spot. While rail transportation is thus 
difficult there is a growing interest in cargo 
shipments; but cargo space also seems limited. 
The domestic cargo trade meanwhile holds up 
excellently, with California as well as with 
the Atlantic seaboard. In the last section there 
are numerous indications of an early opening 
up of spring trade, which is expected to be 
unprecedentedly heavy. Eastern wholesalers re- 
port that advance orders ‘for spring delivery 
are already being booked, and they expect that 
this movement will show speedy development. 
However, trade in retail stocks is rather in- 
significant at this time when compared with the 
industrial trade which has developed tremen- 
dously during recent weeks. This factory trade 
is very generally distributed, in contrast with 
conditions only a couple of months ago, and is 
being led by railroad purchases. These range 
thruout the list of railroad and car *materials, 
including ties, and in most cases represent large 
quantities. Fir production is still in excess of 
normal, but the accumulation of unsold stocks 
that could be expected in view of this fact is 
not materializing. 
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SALE OF SIX YARDS CONTEMPLATED 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 28.—The six retail 
yards of F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. at Daven- 
port, Creston, Wilbur, Almira, Hartline and 
Coulee City, Wash., on the Great Northern Rail- 
way, together with the company’s hardware 
stores at Creston, Hartline and Coulee City, will 
be added to the present 80-odd retail yards of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho, if 
negotiations for their purchase now being con- 
ducted by officials of the two companies end in 
the sale being consummated. They are estimated 
to be worth between $100,000 and $150,000 and 
have been operated by the Woodbury company 
for between fifteen and twenty years. 

All of last week was spent by F. R. Wood- 
bury, president of the Woodbury company, and 
J. H. Ehrmanntraut, its general manager, to- 
gether with Frank Kendall, assistant general 
manager of the retail department of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., in an inventory of the stock 
of the various yards and stores and an appraisal 
of the real estate. 

Whether or not the deal is made depends on 
the outcome of the inventories and the resultant 
price agreement. Another feature of the deal 
will be the trading of the Woodbury yard and 
hardware store at Soap Lake for the retail yard 
of the Standard Lumber Co. at Cashmere. The 
Standard Lumber Co. is an affiliated company 
of the Potlatch company thru John Kendall, 
general manager of its retail department, who 
is also president of the Standard. This trade 
would give the Woodbury company a yard close 
to the four other yards which it owns north of 
the Wenatchee Valley and the Potlatch an affili- 
ated yard in the same territory as the contem- 
plated purchases. 


OPENS FIFTH DISTRICT SALES OFFICE 


Houston, TrEx., Oct. 28.—The Boykin Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston, exclusive sales agent for 
the mammoth southern pine plant of the Gulf 
Lumber Co. at Fullerton, La., and wholesale 
agent for twenty smaller mills aggregating al- 
together an output of 200,000,000 feet a year, 
is now represented in the northern consuming 
territory with five district sales offices. The 
latest office opened was at Detroit a few days 
ago at 801 Kresge Bldg. in charge of George 
B. Maegly. The other northern offices are lo- 
cated as follows: 


Chicago—20 E. Jackson Boulevard, R. O. 
Crozier, representative. 

Cleveland—A. V. Grush, Doanbrooke Hotel. 

Indianapolis—V. P. Landon, 1433 N. Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

New York City—T. E. Harrison, 244 Park 
Place. 


In addition to the above sizable sales force, 
the Boykin Lumber Co. has six salesmen cover- 
ing the southwest consuming territory. At 
Oklahoma City is R. W. Prestridge; at Arling- 
ton, Tex., is D. H. Connor; at Waco is R. T. 
Morgan; at San Antonio is A. Hahn; at El 
Paso is H. B. Ellison and at Houston, home 
of the company, is A. F. Goepel taking care 
of the city trade. 

Every man of the eleven is a tried salesman. 
With the company selling approximately 10,000 
cars of southern pine lumber and timbers a 
year this means a thousand cars, or better, 
average per man, or about twenty cars a week. 
The sales force is under the direction of J. E. 
Griffith, general sales manager and right hand 
man to L. J. Boykin, president and general 
manager of the company. Few southern pine 
salesmen have a record comparable to that of 
Mr. Boykin and the expansion of his whole- 
sale activities since the change of name to that 
of the Boykin Lumber Co., after its chief, has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. 

An active member of the official personnel 
of the Boykin Lumber Co., is O. H. Taylor, 
auditor. He has been with the company ever 
since its organization, having previously occu- 
pied the same official position with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. of Texas, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Boykin Lumber Co. 

The Fullerton mill of the Gulf Lumber Co. 
with its five double cutting bands is the largest 
single producing unit west of the Mississippi. 


It manufactures everything in longleaf south- 
ern pine from the longest timber possible to a 
small sized toothpick. A stock of 22,000,000 
feet is kept on hand all the time so as to enable 
quick shipment when ears are available. . In 
addition seventy-five cars are kept in transit in 
order to take care of customers who get in a 
rush for stock. 

Of the twenty smaller pine mills for which 
the Boykin Lumber Co. sells the output a num- 
ber cut shortleaf exclusively, which allows the 
company to furnish whatever character of stock 
the customer may require. 
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CAMPAIGN TO ELIMINATE WOOD SHINGLE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 30.—The campaign 
of the foes of the wood shingle is assuming 
large proportions in Indiana. The fight is 
crystallizing in Indianapolis where the fire pre- 
vention committee of. the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce is very active. The secretary 
of the Indianapolis Water Co. is chairman of 
the committee and among the other members 
are the fire chief and the chief of fire preven- 
tion of the city fire department. Speakers on 
behalf of the city committee are making tours 
of the principal cities of Indiana in an effort 
to enlist the aid of other prominent persons 


PLACES ORDER FOR SAFETY STAKE POCKETS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 31.—For several 
months the Putnam Lumber Co., of this city, 
has been experimenting with the various makes 
of trip stake pockets for logging cars and has 
just recently placed an order with C. H. Van 
Donk, of Green Bay, Wis., for a sufficient num- 
ber of Van Donk automatic safety stake pockets 
to equip 125 Atlantic Coast Line Railway cars 
used in its logging service. 

Many of the serious accidents oceurring in 
the logging branch of the lumber industry have 
been due to the necessity of employees having 
to stand in front of loaded cars to cut the stakes 
holding the load. 

The installation of automatic safety equip- 
ment such as the Putnam Lumber Co. is to 
install will entirely eliminate this danger, ac- 
cording to Mr. Van Donk, and in addition will 
effect a considerable saving by making it un- 
necessary to provide and fit new car stakes 
each time a car is loaded. 


INDICT SALT LAKE CITY. RETAILERS 


SaLt LAKE City, UTAH, Oct. 28.—The dis- 
trict grand jury, impaneled on Sept. 25 to in- 
vestigate price fixing charges against the coal, 

















One of the Displays Against Shingle Roofs Made in Indianapolis, Ind. 


in the effort to completely eliminate the wood 
shingle from the State. 


So far as Indianapolis is concerned, an ordi- 
nance is to be introduced in the city council to 
provide for an entire reroofing with fire re- 
sistant materials in case it is necessary to re- 
pair or replace more than 20 percent of any 
shingle roof. The ordinance further will pro- 
vide that within eight years there shall not be 
a shingle roof in the city. Sponsors of the 
movement declare a bill will be introduced in 
the next general assembly that will provide for 
almost the same thing and will be Statewide 
in its scope. Up to the present time the retail 
lumbermen do not appear to be very antag- 
onistic to the elimination of the shingle roof. 
The general sentiment seems to be here in 
Indianapolis that the prepared roofing depart- 
ments of the retail yards have come toe be so 
profitable there is little cause for worry over 
the final passage of the wood shingle. If the 
manufacturers of wood shingles want them con- 


tinued in Indiana it will be necessary to find - 


some more active source to wage the fight than 
the retailers, especially if they are as lukewarm 
on the proposition out in the State as they 
seem to be in Indianapolis. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of fifteen displays against 
the shingle roof located in fifteen prominent 
business intersections of Indianapolis. 


lumber and produce interests, has indicted 
twelve prominent coal operators and all the re- 
tail lumber dealers. The produce men were 
cleared. There are two indictments against 
the lumbermen. One charges that on or about 
Aug. 15 they entered into an agreement unlaw- 
fully and wilfully to fix the price of dimension 
clear shingles at $2.65 a bunch and the price of 
$44.50 for No. 1 common Oregon fir in length 
6, 8, 12 and 14 feet at their respective yards in 
Salt Lake City and the price of $13 a thousand 
for No. 1 co-Cedar lath. The other charge is 
that on April 10, 1921, the same dealers entered 
into an unlawful agreement to fix the price 
of dimension clear shingles at $1.85 a bunch 
and $38 for No. 1 common Oregon fir, 2x10 
and a price of $9.50 a thousand for No. 1 ¢o- 
Cedar lath. In their report the jury observed: 

We have returned two indictments against all 
of the retail lumber dealers in Salt Lake City. 
We have found that these dealers maintain a bu- 
reau of information by which surveys are made as 
to the cost of doing business and thru which in- 
formation is given as to credits. We see no objec- 
tion to this part of the work of the bureau, but 
in addition the bureau furnishes market quotations 
on the prices of lumber which seem to be adhered 
to uniformly by the dealers. In our judgment 
this is unlawful and we have accordingly returned 
indictments. 

SERFS BAAREEEAaAE: 

VENEZUELA IS ONE of the few countries of 

the world where there are no labor unions. 
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DATA ON COAST FOREST FIRES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 28.—A summary of 
forest fire activity for the season of 1922, one 
of the most strenuous and disastrous ever 
known in the Pacific Northwest, has just been 


completed by Fred E. Pape, State supervisor — 


of forestry, and George C. Joy, chief fire 
warden of the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion. The figures embrace nineteen counties 
comprising the forested area of the western 
portion of the State. The report shows that the 
total area burned over was 310,188 acres; 
merchantable timber killed amounted to 135,- 
705,000 feet, merchantable timber destroyed, 
76,805,000 feet, and logs destroyed, 73,688,000 
feet. The total loss in logging equipment, 
camps ete.; loss to settlers, railroads and 
others, and the cost to logging operators in 
fighting fire, and to State and associations, 
was about $1,566,686. 

Lumbering operations are charged with only 
184 out of 932 fires. Railroads caused 88. 
Campers, smokers and berry-pickers levied a 
heavy toll, with a combined total of 250 fires 
against them. Incendiaries were far too active, 
with fifty-nine against them. Lightning, which 
ordinarily starts quite a few, this season caused 
only one. 

As a whole the season was bad, both with 
respect to expense and destructiveness. The in- 
terval of greatest danger was prolonged, and 
the hazard was most alarming. Yet be it said 
to the credit of the fire protective agencies 
that but for their unceasing vigilance and effi- 
ciency the losses would have been incalculable 
and appalling. 

The counties covered in the summary by Mr. 
Pape and Mr. Joy are: Clallam, Clarke, Cow 
litz, Grays Harbor, Island, Jefferson, King, 
Kitsap, Klickitat, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, 
Skagit, Skamania, Snohomish, Thurston, Wah- 
kiakum and Whatcom. 


MANY LUMBER FIRMS IN ONE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Oct. 28—The steady 
process of concentrating the lumber interests 
of the country in the Pacific Northwest, with 
Seattle in for her share, has of course given 
a distinct lumber aspect to a number of insti- 
tutions in that city. 

One of these is the great business center of 
the Metropolitan Building Co., owner and op- 
erator of the largest building group in the 
world, including twenty office and store build- 
ings. In these buildings are the executive or 
sales offices of the major portion of the lum- 
ber firms represented in the city, as well as 
those of many interests allied to lumber. 

The White-Henry-Stuart Building, one unit 
of this group, occupies a solid city block in a 
busy center of Seattle, and it is not a mere 
chance that has brought the varied lumber in- 
terests to be housed here. In an earlier day, 
J. F. Douglas, manager of the Metropolitan 
Building Co., realizing the importance of the 
lumber industry in Seattle, planned to bring 
to these buildings the office headquarters of as 
many as possible of the lumber interests repre- 
sented here. 

As a result, and because the lumbermen of 
the country demand not only convenience in 
operating their business, but a high type of 
office space, many Seattle lumber interests and 
those allied have chosen to be located in these 
buildings. In architectural beauty, in uptodate 
construction, and in excellence of service (in- 
cluding many unique features) these fireproof, 
reinforced concrete buildings are preéminent. 

It is an interesting thing that the tenth floor 
of the White Building has been finished en- 
tirely in native Washington woods, with fir and 
hemlock especially. The Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, which is to be one of the 
tenants of the Stuart addition, now nearing 
completion, is planning a beautiful decorative 
scheme of fir paneling for the walls of the 
offices of the bureau. 

Other organizations that are part of the lum- 
ber industry, that are moving into the new 
White and Stuart additions are the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Dent Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Mud Bay Logging Co., L. H. Ives 


Lumber Co., Cron & Dehm Lumber Co., Bab- 
cock-Angell Lumber Co., Worth Lumber Co., 
and Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. 

The Metropolitan Club, whose membership 
was originally made up of lumbermen, altho 
now it includes many other business men of 
Seattle, has its clubrooms on the eleventh floor 
of the Henry Building. 

The Metropolitan National Bank, whose offi- 
cers have made a careful study of the lumber 
business, has always, thru its competence and 
efforts, attracted a large percentage of the 
lumber banking business of Seattle. 

Of greatest interest, however, to lumber mer- 
chants who deal with those from out of town 
will be the new hotel which is soon to be built 
in this great business center. The hotel (the 
Olympic) will cover the block directly south 
of the White-Henry-Stuart Building, and will 
be one of the greatest on the Pacific coast. It 
is to be completed within two years’ time, and 
will do its large share to make Seattle a great 
commercial center. 
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BECOMES SPRUCE SALES MANAGER 


LUMBERTON, B. C., Oct 28.—G. C. Robson, 
manager of the B C Spruce Mills (Ltd.), of 
Lumberton, B. C., manufacturers of ‘‘Moyie 
Super Spruce,’’ has appointed Herbert Pater- 
son, of Winnipeg, Man., 
as sales manager. 

Mr. Paterson has had 
an extensive experience 
in the lumber business 
in both retailing and in 
the handling of spruce 
sales. From 1908 to 





HERBERT PATERSON, 
Lumberton, B. C.; , 


Sales Manager B C 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.) 





1911 he was connected 
with the Monarch Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) at Win- 
nipeg, Man. In 1911 
he left the retail busi- 
ness to accept a posi- 
tion with the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) as traveling representative in the Win- 
nipeg territory, leaving it in 1913 to accept 
a position with the Winton interests in charge 
of their sales office at Winnipeg, from where 
he sold the stock of the Prince Albert Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), of Prince Albert, Sask., and of the 
Ladder Lake Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Big River, 
Sask., until the above concerns cut out their 
timber and discontinued business in 1920, after 
which he was associated with the sales depart- 
ment of The Pas Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of The 
Pas, Man., with headquarters at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Paterson is well and favorably known 
in lumber circles, particularly in the Canadian 
provinces, altho during the period of 1914 and 
1915, he traveled considerably in the States. 

The sales office of the B C Spruce Mills 
(Ltd.) is located at Lumberton, B. C., where 
Mr. Paterson will be at home to his many 
friends and acquaintances. 


SHINGLES TURNED OUT BY NEW PROCESS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 28.—Samples of shaved 
shingles from the new plant of Nylund Bros., 
at Aberdeen, Wash., have been received in Seat- 
tle, a2 number of them having gone to the for- 
estry department of the University of Wash- 
ington. Under the Nylund process, the machine 
both makes and stains the shingles. The block 
is cut on both forward and backward motions 
of the carriage. Slash and vertical grain shin- 
gles come from the machine slightly bowed, the 
inventor claiming that if the bowed side is laid 
uppermost on a roof the butt will lie closer than 
that of ordinary shingles, resulting in a more 
compact and durable roof. The capacity of the 
machine is 60,000 to 100,000 shingles in an 
8-hour day. The inventor also claims to save 
one-third of the timber wasted in the present 
process. 





TO FIGHT ANTI-SHINGLE LEGISLATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 28.—Lloyd L. Hillman, 
president of the Lloyd L. Hillman Lumber Co., 
was unanimously chosen wholesale member of 
the shingle men’s central committee at the 
regular luncheon of manufacturers and whole- 
salers Wednesday. The committee, which has 
been organized in accordance with the action 
of the recent general meeting of the shingle 
industry in this city, will serve for one year, 
and in particular will devise ways and means 
of financing trade extension work made neces- 
sary by the aggressive campaign of prepared 
roofing interests. Mr. Hillman’s selection for 
membership was brought about by the fact that 
E. E. Case, of Raymond, president of the shingle 
branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and ex officio chairman of the committee, had 
called an important meeting of the central 
committee for Thursday afternoon, and the 
wholesalers recognized the need of adequate 
representation from their standpoint. The com- 
mittee is made up of loggers, millmen and 
wholesalers, in Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia, and its main object is to map out 
and maintain offensive work in propaganda and 
publicity. 

At the shingle men’s luncheon Wednesday 
the principal speaker was R. 8. Whiting, secre- 
tary of the Shingle Branch, who reviewed con- 
ditions in California, where lumbermen and 
numerous civic organizations are working hard 
to defeat the Burnett housing act, which is no 
longer referred to as referendum No. 5 but as 
the shingle bill. ‘‘We know that we have a 
fight on our hands,’’ said Mr. Whiting. ‘‘The 
opposition is running wild. Personally, I think 
we are going to trim them good at the election 
Nov. 7.’’ 

Mr. Whiting also took up the subject of 
hostile agitation in Indiana and Michigan, par- 
ticularly at Grand Rapids, where there has 
been a discussion of the merits of ‘‘quarter- 
sawed shingles,’’ and where the dealers are 
beginning to wake up to the real animus of the 
fight to legislate shingles off the map. 

._Elmer C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, who was present as guest, spoke 
of the sentiment attaching to the fact that 
George Washington had lived under a shingled 
roof; and that John Hanceck, whose bold signa- 
ture emblazons the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, had also spent his life under a shingled 
roof; and finally that the shingled roof under 
which Abraham Lincoln made his home is stil] 
intact. 

Dan V. O’Brien, manager of the shingle de- 
partment of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co.. 
presided at the luncheon. 


WINDJAMMERS AGAIN UTILIZED 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—Return of the sail- 
ing vessel in the coastwise and off-coast lum- 
ber trade, as a result of the heavy demand for 
carriers, is indicated by the presence of four 
sailing vessels in the harbor now loading or 
being prepared for lumber. 

The schooner K. V. Krause of Krause & 
Banks, Coos Bay firm, which was put in com- 
mission at the Port of Portland drydock after 
having been idle for more than a year, was 
today moved to the West Oregon Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Linnton for a cargo of 850,000 feet for 
Sydney, Australia. 

The schooner Oregon Fir, of the J. A. Morris 
Co., of San Francisco, which has been in the 
harbor since July 19, is being overhauled and 
fitted out at the Peninsuia shipbuilding plant 
for a run to Australia with 2,300,000 feet of 
lumber from the Westport Lumber Co. Her 
sister ship, Oregon Pine, is being overhauled 
at the Peninsula Lumber Co. docks, where she 
will soon take on a large shipment of lumber. 
Her destination is also Australia. 

In the coastwise trade the schooner Sir 
Thomas J. Lipton has been chartered for San 
Diego lumber shipment. It is understood she 
will go to St. Helens for loading next week. 

Propuction of auto trucks for August was 
24,064. 
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Pro duction Shipments Orders 
*" 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.... 83,199,000 82,630,000 116,249,000 73,678,000 106,684,000 66,457,000 
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MRM ih ssa eaie hw ace Male Me SWE od: TARO E Das oo esos 370,495,845 ° 342,994,020 340,447, : 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)....... 256,424,879 183,940,316 194,824,545 212,143,583 186,070,409 209,564,025 
Total for Forty-two Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders) 9,145,493,096 6,552,732,558  8,719,030,027 6,585,990,373 9,297,983,023 6,845,610,257 
Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn., Jan.-Sept., 1922 1 
Softwoods, ii “iposie0a 125,179,000 24Z20%00 90,649,000 Sot meportea Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)............. 9,293,132,096 6,677,911,558 8,856,050,027 6,676,639,373 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Oct. 21. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Production and Shipments of Western Pine 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—Following is a summarization of cut and shipments by Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
September, 1922 and 1921: 


Production Statistics for September 


Association mills during 


Shipment Statistics for September Production and some Compared 





——AMills reporting—— Production ——Mills reporting—— ——Shipments— 
PPOURCHOR o6cisicevcsos 
Total Nocut -Cutting Feet Total No shpmts. Shpg. Cars Feet une meine pate 133,395,486 3,496,808 
ee eae 50 3 47 155,672,905 1922.... 60 1 49 5,098 133,325,485 Cut exceeds shipments 22,347,420 
| re: 56 19 37 87,919,596 1921.... 56 1 55 3,516 93,496,808 Shipments exceed cut 5,577,212 
The following figures show the number of mills reporting September, 1922, prices and volume of inquiry as normal, or above or below normal, as 
compared with the volume of inquiry and price level of August, 1922 
; Normal Above Below Normal Above ‘ Below 
RED. £5. Vs anes ke@ekschabe bees diana ede 22 15 0 PA AEA RI ooo S iene SGtws ble oss Rie Gaie eis 21 8 8 


The association’s comparative figures for the first nine months of 1922, as compared with the same period of 1921, are as follows: 
Shipments, . Months, 1922 Shipments, 9 Months, 1921 Shipments, 4 Months, 1922 Shipments, 9 Months, 1921 








Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
ED: Scintvics ee hasten sea 1,988 58,032,689 4.91 1,540 41,764,515 6.48 Atlantic coast States* 9,128 246,938,633 20.90 4,613 122,653,959 oo " 
eS a ae 3,191 78,843,198 6.67 2,262 56,241,888 8.73 Other eastern States{ 961 25,594,191 2.17 526 13,553,487 
SEED 5b wien 0 pd:9' 5-0/8 461 12,032,227 1.02 359 9,659,549 1.50 rere ee 1 ey) ee wae . J otaaaicdekers aa 
Washington ......... 2,768 68,237,450 5.78 1,812 47,683,161 7.40 Oklahoma and Ark.. 44 1,200, pod 10 35 1,039,199 16 
North Dakota ....... 786 20, 172, zie86=.« 1.71 380 9,678,589 1.51 RNAS) oa05, sco saeeae 10 .02 if 139,329 02 
South Dakota ......< 997 26, 402,720 2.23 357 9,491,078 1.47 MCR EROPIIGM:. s0.0\5/0-0/010:0-0.8.0 318 10, 972, 368 93 48 1,571,354 .24 
eer 3,739 97,021,946 8.21 2,093 55,429,261 8.60 Nevada and N. Mex. 3 4, 177 -01 6 160,728 .03 
> ageiemeaier ce aoe ce ba ata Te an a 
DS. hikadaakars ese , ; : ,854, . 
iinois <sheampdhceiany: 4°478 118, 839, 299 10.06 2082 55,255,050 8.59 cic) oe 44,853 1,181,451,209 100 24,545 644,317,233 100 
ee ee 48 1 9 325 7,659, : i shi : , . 
Nebraska \........... i Gem 46 1 eee 6 a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
ee ee ee 19 19 
re es 4 »302, 2 9 ,844, ; : 
Wyoming ............ 55 15,164,302 1.28 431 11,496,795 1.78 Production ..........sseseeeeeeeeeeseeee 1,051,651,686 706,179,725 
ak 516 14,471,161 1.22 357 9,860,430 ,1.53 SOMME DNSRONAUS 6. 'ini cp oiin Wave aud Wis efelo o5ere wiper esieleraie 1,181,451, 209 644,317,233 
a 2,230 58,928,318 4.99 869 22,554,870 3.50 Se i iiehc carga il 
iD. sihtisneebenesssas 891 23,868,784 2.02 526 14,350,871 2.23 Cut exceeds shipments.............00. 61,862,492 
TRIAD, 5605. os 2'0'o5 8 361 10,394,359 .88 188 5,088,391 S10 Shipments exceed cut.........sesseeee 129,799,523 
*Pennsylvania, New Jersey and States north. *+East of Mississippi and south of Ohio rivers. - 
The following is a comparative statement of cut and shipments during the first nine months of the years listed: 
Cut Shipments Cut Shipme 
SED: ubikwhsees sé sddewicen setadweséba dd 641,378,896 737,786,597 Bie. 255. Va aleie ole pa wwe Pewee RR ae wees 996,353,737 1,045,003, 398 
aed sn aah, wis aenae 698,876,672 054,001,610 1918 0... .ceeececcreresescevravcnscarens 940,064,569 1,092,612, 220 
1914 761,912,210 9 ME. pile Cine wikdinlolniah Ree icles 6 em ea nies etee 1,006,126,379 1,034,140,072 
Stennett eeeeneeeeeeeseeeceneueseges 912, TOES | (GOD nk. occcesevstnwcccscccoceesenceoss SNE 1,164,285,596 
. ee ce enn 730,240,109 MMR TE RATER DPN 9 555457 sieoie oddbaeveiele wots aula or entiees 706,179,725 644,317,233 
BN 185586 566559d0dd Hah S eR naar bows 891,099,459 889,738,343 BUNGE 5S esse pais eA Reels 5 SUR Re eee ees 1,051,651,686 1,181,451,209 





Montana Cut and Shipments 


KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 30.—The Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has compiled the following comparative statistics as to ship- 
ments in September, 1921 and 1922: 


Shipments———— Production Shipments Cut exceeds Stocks at 

Cars eet exceed cut Shipments end of month 
I NORE: rs sic cvs sb Sw eeeWhsneae sees’ 51 16,312,828 7.020.108 jj. | ®emsteeiic 1,202,925 oy 966,253 
ERNIE. MOLE + 6. 5.0516i6,4500 aed Seow bb agicckece’s 1,076 28,698,163 27,344,313 Toeeee OR eae 8,440, 492 
mereeeete, opt 1922 Gare Sort, Shs gi Shipments, Sept., 1922 Shipments, bak 1921 

Ca Feet Cars Feet Cars Feet 
a EES eee ee iy ae oc 529,639 ae igo 585 MMONEETT <e'e Sig. b Wis aie bute a's UES wes 42 1,017,385 8 204,640 
7108 ened timbers... ....<..ssve 122 2, 852,951 8 219,294 RUMNNPROMEDAD v550.0'5).50.5 ca .nwra'e ahs is a ais versie tae 35 911,301 12 318,508 
Montana lumber ............... 213 5,905,673 149 4,054,510 ee PO Rr Ore or 16 401,992. 7 198,688 
— ————— _-— oe ME ara Grale a! siduie Au Sass 4:6)6 se OSES 4 110,827 1 47,55 
Total Montana sales........ 335 9,288,263 257 4,726,389 Michigan 5 ain oiaolels Wikis ars Sania He Ate e 57 1,442,333 6 155,745 
Idaho pulgig 6 153,717 1 25,000 oe sete e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeens 88, < 50,856 
ort a Ra 3 MIL oi snc ces endewes ceneee cee i <sapimeauars co. .. eee 
South Dakota 12...2000 220000003 yy aT oy = frase Atlantic coast States*.......... 157 4,347,908 68 1,782,664 
SERIE oo Besa ssckesssanssucd> 59 1,512,666 90 Cieeaee : Green, Seen. BUNRSET ...-.-.-«» 24 592,276 9 250,185 
BNI 555 fis .ct5s 000s vee baiewiee 3 ,064, i PRD e rn Sige ces ekence alin.  peeaeec ti eee 
in hat eae cae et OL ateTa Tet, = Railroad (uct ties).........+-.-- 7 166,849 é 10,664 

Sr WN .5s hades ixtassees wae 109 2,856,235 62 1,574,918 Government .....eseeeeeeeeeeeee aoe seeeeeee tee seeeee 
ee RS ee ome 11 263,023 2 53,935 ae Sees pas =a mae 
REA Se er ee ee 34 894,325 29 649,713 RES Din cnc ea Opebs oceans 1,076 28,698,163 516 16,312,828 


*Pennsylvania, New Jersey and States north. , tEast of Mississippi and north of Ohio rivers. 


. 








AMERICAN - LUMBERMAN 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 28.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Oct. 16 to 21, inclusive: 


NOVEMBER 4, 1922 


Sl 

















——Orders—— Prices——__—___ ——Orders— Pri 

V. g. flooring, 1x4”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 1x6”— o. Feet No. High “Cow Spreac 
i Capen casa 3 8,000 2 $57.00 $52.00 $5.00 No, 2 and better........... “44 291,000 9 45:00 38.00 Spread 
BG Wes eh ca vtiee ca tuncess 45 266,000 6 "eee Wee Bee Weise cece ccccn,:... 5 8,000 4 39.50 35.50 4.00 

perc pb tyuten: <> scucuies 14 110,000 5 43.00 40.00 3.00 Common, No. 1, Sis— , 
S. g. flooring— 8and 107.0... st eeeeeeeees 29 327,000 9 21.50 15.25 6.25 
No. 2 and better......., 28 215,000 7 42.00 3700 5.09  uineio, No. i Sid 12 34,000 4 21.00 18.00 3.00 

De a ides t 00 4 “a 

6” No. 2 and better.....-.. 17 61,000 3 44.00 41.00 3.09 0 BHA. IB>UEY ...... 22000000 fe ee : 2s 2 ee 
pA Eade bps senkes ‘ 5° 44.00 37.00 7.00 is: : Seen neaminens tees a9 124,000 5 33.50 17.50 6.00 

No.2 and better... 6.060 27 144,000 5 40.00 37.00 3.00 92x6-8", 90-247 (1° s ’ ; ’ 
A aos teahs ade bac sienens 6 32,000 3 32.50 29.50 3.00 ~~ 6.32" LA Sis HEROMO HS. % 7000 i 36.00 36.00 = 
e a e e e e e + x 

Southern Pine Statistics California Pines Sales California Redwood Data 


The Southern Pine Association has compiled 
the following statistics: 
September Reports from 173 Subscribers 
One hundred seventy-three subscriber mills 
report for September: 
Percent Percent 


Normal* Output 


Feet 
Stocks Sept. 1... 1,024,405,278 


Sept. production.. 402,701,486 92.26 
1,427,106,764 

Sept. shipments... 328,255,654 75.21 81.51 

Stocks Sept. ut 1,098,851,110 95.23 

Orders (130 mil 71.77 78.45 


*“Normal” is ~~ spares by subscribers for 
’ the first four months of 1916. 

{Stocks increased 74,445, 832 feet, or 7.27 per- 
cent, during September. 

Of the above 173 mills, 2 were not running 
and 48 did not report on running time; the 
other 123 reported lost time representing a 
capacity of 29,139,000 feet. 


Comparative Reports of 149 Identical Mills 


A statement for 149 identical mills, compar- 
ing operations in September, 1922 and 1921, is 
as follows: 

1922 as 
percentage 
1922 1921 of 1921 
Stocks Sept. 1. 948,448,839 1,055,428,782 89.86 
Sept. production 367, 810, 912 343, 191,848 107.17 


1,316,259,751 1,398,620,630 
Sept. shipments "301, 046, 084 378, 703, 296 79.49 
Stocks Sept. 30.1,015,213,667 1,019,917,334 99.54 
Nine Months Reports of 136 Identical Mills 
Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 136 identical mills for the 
first nine months of the last three years are 
as follows: 








Shipments as 


percentage 

Production, Shipments, of pro- 

nine months ninemonths duction 

Reese cases 3,223,792,105 3,190,564,589 98.96 
i eer 2,735,007,585 2,808,025,785 102.67 
SOGe suaces 2,734,367,771 2,441,229,261 89.28 


Exports Thru Southern Ports During 1922 

Exports thru southern ports for the second 
and third quarters of 1922, and for September, 
are given as follows: 





September, July 1 to April 1 to 
1922 Sept. 30 June 30 
Southern pine— 
Lumber.. 36,310,980 118,558,211 115,966,942 
Timber.. 11, 733, 227 35, '075, 040 8 40,42 20, 136 
Other kinds 11, 993, "885 29, 1849, (069 23, 965, 324 
Totals .. 


60,038,092* 183,482,320 180,352,402; 
Grand total, April 1 to Sept. 30.. 423 '872 "81 4 
*September exports show an increase of 1.6 per- 
cent over August. 
+Total for last quarter, July 1 to Sept. 30, shows 
an increase of 1.7 percene over that for previous 
quarter, April 1 to June 30. 


The percentages of kinds making up the 
totals are as follows: 
September, July1to Aprili to 
1922 Sept. 30 June 30 
Southern pine— 


Lumber .....eeee- 60.5 64.6 64.3 
Timber ...-ececces 19.5 19.1 22.4 
Other kinds......... 20.0 16.3 13.3 


San FRANCISCO, CauiF., Oct. 28.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reports for the week ended Oct. 21 
average prices received (siding, battens and 
lath not included) as $50.30 on total sales 
of 8,978,000 feet, and $35 on California sales 
of 4,576,500 feet. Total sales by grades were 
as follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 476,500 Common— 
© seneet....... 349,500 i ee 53.000 
D select....... 100,500 NOW Saescecse 671,500 
No. 3 clear 554,500 No. 3 Sicacwdes 193,500 
Inch shop .... 217,000 ye ees 6,500 
No. 1 shop.... 349,000 1%", ais width 50,000 
No. 2 shop.... 831,000 Form stock. 74,000 
Ho. 3 ahop. .. 208,580 WO Sevcncc 141,500 
r. shor ; 
As No. 1 dimen.. 42,500 
winnie ee 128,000 Siding— Lin. Ft. 
ugar ne 7) 
Nos. 1 & 3 cir. 141,500  2Abtr. dev.. 28.000 
C select....... 131,000 yo *000 
No. 3 clear 282,000 E bev... eae 8'000 
Inch shop .... 38,500 Misc. ....... 110,000 
No. 1 shop.. ae <a ee Feet 
No. 2 shop 395,500 
C&btr. short... — 22°000 Douglas Fir 
Shop, short. 90000 CAD .....:. 50,000 
Stained ...... 006 Com. .isceccs 110,000 
White Fir > ee 32,000 
No. 3 com. and sian Panels 
thr. ........ 4, White pine.... 1,500 
No. 4 com 100,000 Sugar ii... 500 
jee 3,500 Moldin 
No. 1 dimen.. 7,500 come 
ere r oe 12,000 
Cedar 
Reldenateteanas 1,000 Battens 
eweandaaeaaee 11,500 
Box 
Piles cccudecens 1,000,000 Lath . 
Mountain Pine No. 1 pine canmen 
tite cman 936,000 No. 2 pine. 710,000 
Australian SE DUO: <n680< 55,000 
ceenecuauwede 19,000 White fir . 50,000 





The West Coast Review 


For the week ended Oct. 7, 163 mills report 
as follows to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation : 


Feet 
Production ... 110,215,013 7% above normal 
Shipments ... 81, 417, 272 1% below orders 
ae 82, 533, 162 25% below production 


New business— 


Water delivery— Feet Feet 
EOMNIO ccc aaeccnnceaee 25,062,666 
MEOMOEE cdecudacsaceceusas 10,970,496 
Total water (44% of total)....... 36,033,162 
Rail, 1,560 Cars. .....ccccccccscceces 46,500,000 
"TOtGE OBOE cc ccccctncedceenceeus 82,533,162 
Shipments— 
Water delivery— Feet Feet 
RIE. caucecetadéewa * 372,887 
po eee ee 9,634,385 
Total water (43% of total)....... 35,007,272 
Fail, 1,04T COSBe ss cceccsccsce gidanne 46,410,000 
Total shipmientw ...ccccccccccscse 81,417,272 


Unfilled orders— 

128,082,793 feet 
STReRAERRD AAA ERA aeees 72,418,064 feet 
Ciaehe chs tiecnuewannbewean 8,105 cars 





North Carolina Pine 


The North Carolina Pine Association makes 
the following analysis of figures reported by 
forty-eight mills for the week ended Oct. 21: 








Feet Percentages of: 
Production Ship- Last 
Nor- <Ac- ments Week 
Production— mal __ tual 
Actual .. 10,861,189 13 
Normal... 14,814,000 BI 
Shipments. 13,005,107 88 119 
Orders ... 11,216,313 76 103 86 129 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following comparative statistics for the 
weeks ended as shown have been compiled by 
the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


1922— Production Shipments Orders 
OME Dei oss dies 5, 1 000 5,283,000 5,267,000 
ee eee 5,000 5,233,000 5,006,000 
Oct. 2 to 21. 157 720° 000 15,137,000 15,225, ‘000 

1921— 
Oct. 3 to 22.... 7,784,000 10,584,000 13,136,000 





San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 28.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical re- 
port for the week ended Oct. 21: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 








No. of of pro- estimated 
mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 10,377,000 100 13,500 
Shipments ... 15 5,585,000 54 7,300 
Orders— 
Received ... 14 7,599,000 73 10,400 
On hand.... 14 64,887,000 wee 88,800 
Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 
15 mills 14 mills 
Northern California* ...... 2,355,000 2,282,000 
Southern California* 2,228,000 2,583,000 
WOOIMORIND Sacccccdscen 20,000 
iad sidedcKauceaccus 914,000 1,457,000 
UNE Swudheddetedacuedeses 68,000 1,277,000 
TOG 8c cee eccceesetons 5,585,000 7,599,000 


*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Oct. 21 from 
forty-three mills: 


—Percent of— 
Pro- Ship 
Cars Feet duction ments 
Production. . athe 33,939,000 ver 
Shipments... *839 *20,977,000 61.81 
Orders— 
Received... +803 720,075,000 59.15 95.70 
On hand.. +3,892 797,300,000 ama ees 





*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 31 
cars, and a total footage of 777,000 feet. 


{Local orders are not included, as in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. 

Bookings for the week by forty-two identical 
mills are 103.69 percent of — for the 
previous week. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of the figures appearing at 
the top of page 50. Orders and shipments be- 
low are shown below as percentages of pro- 
duction: 

During During 42 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 


Oct. 21 Oct. 21 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine......... mm & @ 96 101 


Ws CURE ein cecenes 161 74 7 95 96 
Wee, ae a cnacvcee 43 62 59 104 105 
California Pines ....... 6 65 30 67 153 
California Redwood ... 14 56 79 89 95 
No. Carolina Pine...... 36 120 111 101 101 
Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. 20 89 80 138 127 
Northern Pine ........ 0 95 90 93 92 

417 76 7 95 102 





When and Where Was Corn Discovered? 

Corn was discovered in various parts of 
America by Europeans. It is not known where 
the Indians first obtained it; but it is believed 
that they developed it from certain wild grasses 
by repeatedly planting them. Luther Burbank 
proved that it could be done, and he did it by a 
dozen or so plantings, developing a head of 
grass into an ear of corn. 
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Thirteenth Annual of Pacific Logging Congress 


TacoMa, WASH., Oct. 28.—With the adjourn- 
ment of the thirteenth session of the Pacific 


pte —_— Logging Congress there 
Pg? a — has gone into the record 
 ——— the story of a memora- 
ble gathering. It drew 
Thirteenth Session to a close a program 

—« continuing for three 
days, during which con- 
structive work of the 
highest type was accom- 
plished. The sessions 
were held in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, one of 
the most imposing struc- 
tures in the Pacific 
Northwest; they brought 
out the finest and best 
element in the logging 
industry. The serious 
and uplifting nature of 
the proceedings are best 
attested by the fact that 
not one among the 
speakers referred to log- 
ging profits in terms of 
dollars and cents, but 
that scores among them 
repeatedly brought out 





¥ 
' 


PACIFIC 





October 25 te 28 
ee 


; uc the point that educa- 
ba tis acai tional efforts, thru the 


Badge of Identification medium of forestry 


at ‘Logeing Congress schools, would afford the 


solution for which all were seeking. In this re- 
spect alone the congress has carved out a fine 
name for itself, since the tone of the arguments 
and the nature of the achievements have ele- 
vated it te a plane rarely attained by gatherings 
of this kind. It was an assemblage of young 
men. What impressed the visitor most of all 
was the insistent spirit of progress typifying 
the force and vigor of young American man- 
hood. It was truly inspirational. So strong 
was the mentality and so resistless the tendency 
toward heights far above the common, the me- 
diocre and the ordinary, that one cultured vis- 
itor remarked in the enthusiasm of the impres- 
sion made upon him, that ‘‘ Here is a convention 
with a soul.’’ It was the soul of advancement, 
of the policy that would uplift men thruout the 
industry by educational methods, and of a plan, 
carefully considered and written into appropri- 
ate resolution, to endow college chairs and al- 
ways to work in harmony with the schools. 
‘*For,’’ said the loggers among themselves, 
‘‘the hustling youngsters now in the universi- 
ties in a few years will step into our shoes.’’ 
In such manner, they anticipated the radical 
changes taking place even now, foreseeing the 
day when the college boys will break as an in- 
dustrial army into the splendid forests of the 
west Coast. 

The congress passed many resolutions of a 
constructive nature; it reélected its officers and 
executive committee, paying a deserved compli- 
ment to President L. T. Murray and Secretary- 
Treasurer George M. Cornwall; it chose Spokane 
for its next meeting place; and it relaxed itself 
in playful mood at an epochal concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo and a banquet of Paul Bunyan pro- 
portions in the auditorium of the cathedral. 

The appended report covers the proceedings 
from Thursday to Saturday, the final day hav- 
ing been distinguished by an excursion to the 
camp of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. at 
Kapowsin. [A report of Wednesday’s proceed- 
ings, sent by telegraph, appears in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 28.—EbIToR. | 


THURSDAY MORNING 


At the outset of the morning session, Presi- 
dent Murray introduced R. W. Vinnedge, of 
the North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend, 
Wash., to lead in a discussion of ‘‘ Tight Line 
and Slack Line Systems.’’ Mr. Vinnedge read 
a paper, which proved to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable of the congress, stat- 
ing that he had consented to give his views 


on overhead yarding not because he felt his 
own peculiar fitness for the task but because 
of a tremendous personal interest as an opera- 
tor in a rough country. He submitted his 
observations with becoming humility, realiz- 
ing the importance of the subject, its mag- 
nitude and the inability of any one man to 
furnish a satisfactory solution for everyone’s 
yarding problems. There was no general 
cure-all. He adverted to 1913, in Spokane, 
when he had proclaimed with much gusto that 
‘‘we are in the yarding era,’’ implying that 
the industry had not always been in it. Mr. 
Vinnedge said: 

Timber may be sound and of good stand. Spurs 
may be properly located and built, but it takes 
output of logs converted into hard dollars to pay 
labor and accounts, and show a tangible profit. I 
have watched output dwindle, or at least become 
erratic as we approached the hills, or rather 
climbed into them with our railroads and boosted 
our yarders up to their settings where they sit, 
rather disconsolate, almost guilty looking, and 
we wring our hands and lament that they are not 
what they used to be forty long years ago. Today 
we are in the twilight zone of good yarding as 
measured by past standards. 


High Leading in Rough Ground 


For several years I have intermittently stood by 
our yarders and watched our chokermen, when we 
had any, bracing themselves against the steep side 
hills the better to enlist the force of gravity in 
maintaining their footing, digging, pulling, sweat- 
ing to the accompaniment of a brand of most ex- 
pressive and descriptive cuss ‘words which only a 
1%-inch choker in that altitude can inspire. If 
nothing else, high leading in rough ground has 
amplified the language of the Pacific Northwest, 
as she is spoke, with a brand of bunkhouse idioms, 
second to, none for clarity, originality and force. 

I have heard with joy the starting whistle mark- 
ing the end of the seemingly interminable delay 
necessary to set the choker, during which delay I 
had figured out just how many such delays we 
might put up with in a day and still get out the 
required number of logs to meet our payroll. I 
have watched the log start slowly in the general 
direction of the landing and hope arose anew 
within my breast. Its speed would increase until 
it fairly flew towards its destination only to slide 
serenely out of the choker and land crosswise or 
firmly behind some sheltering stump placed there 
by an all-wise Providence, so the hooker will avow, 
for the express purpose of trying the souls of men. 
More whistles, more delays, more language. Once 
again the hooker barks his go-ahead signal like a 
marmot from the ledge, and then she moves, in- 
creases speed and heads, you think unerringly for 
the landing, and you can almost visualize that log 
in turn as loaded, transported, rafted, scaled and 
deposited in the bank, when alas, its course is 
deflected by a windfall which some millionaire 
bushel bucker has jokingly left unbucked, until it 
finally caroms off a hogback out of the choker again 
and buries its snout four to six feet into the muck 
on the other slope. Oh, fellow workers, I have, 
from witnessing such a procedure as this, long 
since learned to respect the hooker who, thus 
foiled in his attempt by orderly procedure to get 
out logs, wearied in mind and body, crazed by the 
perversity of fate and cussedness of topography, 
destitute of words to express his hatred of things 
animate and otherwise, jumps on his hat as the 
only alternative left a red-blooded and self-respect- 
ing lumberjack. 


Finding Solution for Controlling Log 


You have all witnessed similar occurrences in 
high lead yarding. You have, with me, walked 
down the track talking to yourself. You have 
looked over your maps as I have and found that 
much of your ground to come is rough and high, 
and that the methods of old will not apply to 
present day yarding. Together we have studied the 
side hill tragedy I have just depicted and we have, 
I think, decided that the greatest factor contribut- 
ing to that tragedy is the lack of control of that 
log; for, with all the rough ground, the shortage 
of men, and perhaps lack of uptodate equipment, 
and numerous other hindrances, if every log choked 
could, without hindrance, be transported to the 
landing, even at the speed of the slowest yarder, 
our average daily output would be fairly satis- 
factory. To find the machine or method embody- 
ing this factor of control was then my problem. 
Coupled with the problem of yarding the logs by 
means heretofore used is that of the excessive cost 


of railroad spurs to put us within yarding distance, 


with all the attending inconveniences and costs of 
yarding the slender fingers of timber lying between 
switch-backs. This, then, suggested a composite 
of both a yarder and a roader as the desirable 
solution. 

The North Bend Swing 


We have in common with others, logged isolated 
bodies of timber lying beyond yarding distance, and 
to which it seemed impracticable and at times, 
impossible, to lay steel by means of a swing. When 
confronted with such a problem we have found the 
North Bend system of permanent overhead line 
the most simple and effective method. Such a sys- 
tem, when properly located and operated, using as 
the power unit almost any type of logging donkey 
of average speed and power, can swing all the logs 
possible to be yarded by the average yarder in an 
average show. We have found about 1,200 feet to 
be the most satisfactory limit of span; altho we 
have increased this to 1,500 feet at times. It is 
simple, easily and inexpensively rigged, and has a 
wide zone of usefulness, particularly in broken 
ground and in logging isolated corners. I have 
usea the expression “broken ground” advisedly, 
because the factor of log control previously men- 
tioned is not markedly present in the North Bend 
system, unless specially designed donkeys with 
extra drums and amplified braking power are used, 
which is not the case in the majority of instances 
where this system is employed. In prolonged steep 
slopes the lack of log control in this system results 
in the old troubles of losing logs, sudden strains 
upon rigging, and damage to logs by reason of their 
bounding off of and into stumps, boulders and 
intervening humps. ,Of course, where specially 
constructed donkeys are used, permitting oversized 
haulback line and braking power mentioned, the 
factor of control is greatly increased; however, 
more or less difficulty will be experienced in burn- 
ing out brakes on such donkeys, This system, as 
in fact any swing operation, is an expedient and 
not a canon in uptodate logging methods. We 
have logged many millions of feet of timber by 
this method, and it has an important place among 
logging systems in the Northwest. 

In sections ahead of us in our operations, we 
have side hills where the slopes are so steep and 
unbroken that benches as landing places for swing 
and yarder to meet are not to be found, making 
it necessary to employ some system sufficiently 
compound, not only to yard timber within the 
usual span of a swing and yarder, but to extend 
this span to a distance of 3,000 feet. I do not 
mean that we hope to yard this distance except 
in corners; in other words, I believe the yarding 
distance of 700 to 900 feet generally accepted by 
past standards must be doubled, and that 1,500 
to 2,000 feet will be the conservative operating 
zone in overhead work for one unit, and that we 
will stretch this to as high as 3,000 feet at 
times. : 

MacFarlane Sky Line 


Occasionally we have operated a MacFarlane 
sky line rig which has been used for the last ten 
years in the Northwest woods. It is a simple and 
effective method, and, like the North Bend system, 
has the advantage of being improvised, if one has 
an extra donkey about, with sufficient power and 
drum capacity to accomodate the sky line. For 
this purpose we have at times used a 10x12 roader 
with block purchase which was quite efficient, and 
furnished just enough of a suggestion of “hay 
wire’ to make us average loggers seem at home 
about the job. 

The lack of mobility, and time lost in changing 
settings incident to this improvised rig obviously 
argues against it as a permanent and habitual 
yarding method. A number of specially con- 
structed engines are in use on this system, and 
are getting out logs in a very workmanlike and 
profitable manner. It is necessary to cut stubs 
and intervening obstacles where this system is 
used, in order to facilitate changing from one 
road to another. These engines are usually 11x13 
in size, or equivalent, geared 17 to 1 and with 
main line speed of 860 feet and haulback speed of 
1,250 feet. In this, as in all slack line systems, 
power to raise the log to the required height to 
overcome obstructions is often lacking and results 
in hang-ups and delays. I visited the operation ‘of 
Charles MacFarlane, inventor of this system, and 
who is now interested in the Cavano Logging Co., 
near Arlington, and witnessed a specially con- 
structed MacFarlane system engine recently turned 
out by the Willamette Iron & Steel Works. I was 
informed that logs of 6,000 feet had been lifted 
and “tight-lined”’ to the landing. 


Deflection Fundamental in Overhead Systems 


The manufacturers of this machine are soon to 
build a MacFarlane unit, using a separate pair of 
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oints the Way to Progress Thru Education 


reversible 12x14 engines to operate the sky line 
alone, and equipped with massive air brakes, an 
arrangement of prime importance in logging rough 
shows. The ground over which this machine has 
been operating is about as broken and precipitous 
as one can imagine in a logging operation, includ- 
ing cafions, rock ledges and long unbroken steep 
slopes, and yet I am told the output was from an 
average of six to eight cars daily for the hardest 
shows, up to twelve and sixteen cars on the more 
favorable roads. If the early Pilgrims had been 
loggers, and had first landed ten miles northeast 
of Arlington, I doubt if there would have been any 
argument with the Indians as to, the ownership of 
this fair land of ours, As a logging show, judged 
from past standards, it would indeed be discourag- 
ing, and yet the resourcefulness and ability of Mr. 
MacFarlane and his machine have surmounted the 
difficulties in an amazing manner, and he has suc- 
ceeded where a less experienced operator would 
have failed. It is quite patent that the element 
of deflection is fundamental in this as in all over- 
head systems of whatever nature. 

For certain rough and broken country, with 
timber not exceeding 1,000 or 1,200 feet to the 
log, and with proper deflection, I consider a Mac- 
Farlane machine a very efficient log getter. I 
have used the word “deflection,” and I wish to 
pause here to call attention to this as one of the 
signs of evolution in our industry; how our 
nomenclature has improved and polished up. Ten 
years ago when I first began using an overhead 
system, we knew not the word “deflection.” It 
was merely a sag in the line to us, but logging 
congresses and contact with glib machinery and 
wire rope salesmen have furbished up the logger 
of yesterday, and we are now prone to accept the 
more modern vernacular as applied to our industry. 

Deflection is a mythical and all inclusive term. 
If we purchase a new and expensive overhead log- 
ging rig, mortgaging thereby at least a year’s 
profits, and the thing does not work for lack of 
power, or on account of intervening stumps, gullies, 
or what not, we are told that it is because of the 
lack of deflection. If a new overhead line costing 
so much that we hesitate to leave it in the woods 
at night without a watchman breaks prematurely, 
the factory manager comes out on the job, and 
after washing and rinsing all of the facts, looks us 
steadfastly in the eye, and without a quiver tells 
us it is a lack of deflection; yet, with all this, we 
like to use the word nowadays—it sounds more 
academic. We are told that we must have at 
least 5 percent of it on all overhead lines. 


Washington Slack Line System 


One of the first operations I visited in my re- 
cent investigations was that of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., where a Washington single slack line 
duplex yarder is operating with very satisfactory 
results, The operation is headed up the valley, 
both sides of which are steep and somewhat broken 
and timbered practically to the top. With the 
necessity for reaching practically to the summits 
of the hills on either side of the valley, from which 
eminence the river tumbling along below seems no 
larger than a ribbon, ordinary yarding methods 
would be impossible. With the use of this slack 
line method they have been able to push their 
spurs to certain elevations where logs can be 
landed, and from which they can, by reaching up 
1,500 to 2,000 feet, span half the distance to the 
next spur, tucked away on the cliffs above, from 
which in turn yarding roads of like lengths will 
radiate. Contemplate then, not only the saving in 
railroad spur construction thus afforded, but an 
equally large saving by the elimination of in- 
numerable moves with the yarding unit. The tim- 
ber will average 1,000 to 1,200 feet to the log, 
with, of course, occasional overgrown trees to test 
the strength and resourcefulness of man and ma- 
chine. A feature of this method is the separate set 
of engines operating the sky line, enabling it to 
be held at a desired height by a steam cushion, 
giving greater flexibility, and some insurance 
against breaking. 

I timed several round trips over a distance of 
1,500 feet with one to three logs, and found each 


trip consumed three to eight minutes each, from 


starting whistle to starting whistle. The lower 
side of the track, a steep side hill, was logged by 
the high lead method using the same donkey, which 
is so converted quickly and easily, thus adding 
flexibility and versatility to the unit. 

Operation of Double Slack Line System 


A system practically identical with this and 
manufactured by the same concern, and known as 


the double slack line system, has been in operation 


at the Buckley Logging Co. for a number of months, 
as well as at the Pacific States Lumber Co.’s camp 
above Cedar Falls, Wash. At the former place the 


initial problem confronting the operators was that 
of yarding across and on both sides of a very deep 
and precipitous cafion, the slopes of which were 
thickly timbered. To log it by the customary 
method necessitated the construction of four miles. 
of railroad on each side of the cafion, plus a 
bridge and all the attending difficulties of high 
leading under such conditions. 

The span ranged from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, and 
I am informed that.in corners this has been in- 
creased to 3,700 feet, with, of course, a greatly 
reduced output. I find no one has the temerity to 
claim any great or even a profitable output at dis- 
tances of 3,000 feet and up. Yarding at these 
distances is merely an alternative to leaving some 
standing trees in isolated corners. Personally, I 
am in favor of dedicating such corners to future 
generations, or to the woodpeckers, whichever 
gets them first. 

Except in extremely long spans I am informed 
the double overhead line has no great advantages, 
and I believe both of the operations mentioned are 
now using but one line, 


Skidder Type of Overhead Systems 


Mr. Vinnedge here turned his attention to 
the skidder type of overhead systems, tracing 
its evolution from the cypress operations of 
the South. He continued: 

When I first beheld a skidder at the Index- 
Galena operation at Index, Wash., with the tail 
hold of its overhead line attached to a stump 
several hundred feet higher than the spar tree, 
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and 3,050 feet distant from it, yarding 65,000 
feet daily with mechanical ease, and with that 
absolute log control I so long had sought, I realized 
with what ecstatic emotions our old friend Py- 
thagoras must have been swayed when, upon his final 
solution of the 47th problem, he exclaimed in the 
joy of his heart, “I have found it.” I have 


watched more recent machines of the skidder type . 


and I have marveled at the ease with which logs 


are taken from the woods to the car, and this on - 


practically all kinds of ground. I have had ex- 
plained to me plans of the Lidgerwood Manufac- 
turing Co. for a machine it has designed specially 
tor the large timber of the Pacific Northwest, 
which will embrace a 1214x14 six-drum interlock- 
ing engine designed for 3,000-foot yarding radius, 
with duplex engines and steel car mounting. 


Describes Remarkable Performance of Skidder 


I have heard with amazement of the perform- 
ance of a skidder manufactured by the Washington 
Iron Works, and operated by the Webb Logging & 
Timber Co. on the Docewallips River, in the Hood 
Canal country, which on one occasion logged to one 
tree the timber lying within a 2,500-foot radius, 
and in rugged and broken country, and with logs 
scaling 200 to 400 feet, averaged in the neighbor- 
hood of 65,000 feet daily. When we consider that 
this means practically a section of land logged to 
one tree, the performance is truly remarkable. 
This is also a six-drum yarding unit of the Lidger- 
wood type with duplex loading engines mounted on 
a steel car, The speeds are 800 feet and 1,800 
feet a minute respectively for the main and haul- 
back drums. I regret that up to the present time 
I have not seen this machine in operation, but 


from the owner, George Webb, who gave me the 
figures I have quoted here, as well as from others 
who have. watched its performance, I am about 
ready to believe almost anything I am told 
about it. 

I have also had explained to me another skidder 
hybrid soon to be constructed by the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works, similar in all essentials to the 
others I have mentioned, with the exception of the 
fact that a utility drum operated by a pair of 
10x11 engines will be mounted ahead of the skid- 
der drums for rigging purposes, thus permitting 
changing of overhead lines and rigging tail trees 
with no chance of delay to yarding operations. 

While I can conceive of conditions of topography 
where other methods of yarding would operate to 
better advantage, I am about convinced that the 
skidder type is the most versatile of all yarding 
devices. If one did not have the ever present 
human element to contend with, the skidder would 
yard as many logs on rough as on smooth ground. 


Time Consumed in Changing to New Road 


Opinions vary as to the time consumed in 
changing to a new road. As near as I can esti- 
mate from opinions I have heard expressed, fifteen 
to twenty minutes is a reasonable time for a 
change up to 1,500 feet; thirty to forty-five min- 
utes on a 2,000-foot span, and forty-five to sixty 
minutes on a 3,000-foot span—this in average 
country. The size of the overhead line varies 
with the size of timber, length of span, and steep- 
ness of country. The fact the % to 1-inch chok- 


_ ers are used depending upon the size of timber, 


together with the fact that in the skidder type 
chokers may be set ahead, something impracticable 
in other types, are not the least of the recom- 
mendations for the skidder. The fact that two 
overhead lines are used, and the new tail tree is 
rigged by pulling the dropped line around the 
operating tail tree with the straw line, eliminates 
any possible bother from snags or impediments 
lying between roads, 

I visited one operation where a two speed high 
lead unit and a Lidgerwood skidder operated in 
the same camp, and on similar ground conditions, 
with timber better than the average for size and 
stand, and I was informed that with yarding spans 
of like distance the skidder’s daily output would 
average twenty cars, as against fourteen for the 
high lead unit. I am inclined to believe that on a 
long span with anywhere like similar ground con- 
ditions, the slack line system is faster than the 
skidder, due to the necessity in the latter for 
raising the log intermittently to offset the sag 
resulting from the changing drum diameters when 
the log is interlocked, To offset this is the ab- 
sence of drastic brake troubles and that positive 
control of the log, which is so important. 


importance of Having “Sag in the Line” 


From my own observations, as well as from the 
experience of all others to whom I have talked on 
the subject, the necessity for that “sag in the line” 
previously mentioned, becomes more and more ap- 
parent to one pursuing the overhead yarding prob- 
lem. There is nothing more helpless than an 
overhead system of whatever type, with an obstruc- 
tion intervening between the spar and tall trees 
which nullifies the value of this sag. We have 
studied the maps of several sections immediately 
ahead of us in our operations, and have had them 
diagnosed by skidder experts, and their opinions, 
supporting what I have observed during the period 
of my inquiry, have about convinced me that there 
will be a skidder in our family before very long, 
providing my nerve and credit stand the test. 
And, I deem it proper here and now to warn all 
of you who have not had the experience of shocks 
by high electric currents, that, before you ask the 
price of one of these up-to-the-minute skidder units, 
you provide yourselves wtih smelling salts and 
other resuscitants used for reviving frayed nerves 
and weak heart action. These agreeable and af- 
fable gentlemen burglars show no quarter when 
the deal approaches the close, and they meet your 
mental and physical suffering resulting from the 
figures they quote you with a cold, imperturb- 
ability known only to those who use the mask and 
jimmy. I have the consolation, however, in the 
knowledge that if I buy one of these skidders it 
will be on such terms that when Gabriel’s trumpet 
summons me to the Great White Throne I am 
going to have to ask to be excused long enough to 
go and renew some of those notes. 

I realize how difficult it is to write down the 
solution of any man’s yarding problems. It can 
not be done. A big factor in the solution of our 
problem is always to know what the other fellow 
is doing. To visit his camp is an inspiration. 
You come home the better for the ideas you have 
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gained, and your own show does not look so bad 
after all. May I not reiterate that I firmly believe 
the overhead rig of today, be it skidder or other 
known and tried methods, is the salvation of the 
industry henceforth. It will convert heart-break- 
ing, profitless shows into successful operations. It 
will eliminate side hill tragedies, and in changing 
logging perspective from one of travail to one of 
repose, it will, like the lute of Orpheus, cause the 
trees and mountain tops to laugh and sing. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Vinnedge’s paper 
the members of the congress paid him the 
compliment of hearty approval, supplemented 
by laughter as J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., 
remarked jocularly that now there was no 
question that the scholar had arrived at the 
congress. Some years ago he had referred 
to Browning; and ‘‘today he speaks of Py- 
thagoras, Orpheus and other ancient gentle- 
men as if he knew them weil. He has proved 
very thoroly that he himself is able to present 
something worth while.’’ 


Describe Logging Systems Employed 


Mr. Vinnedge occupied a seat on the plat- 
form during the remainder of the morning 
session. The discussion was taken up by A. P. 
LeDoux, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., who sketched the system employed by 
that extensive operation; by E. W. Demarest, 
of the Pacific National Lumber Co., National, 
Wash.; J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States 


‘ 





There has been considerable improvement in 
the design of boilers with higher working pressure 
and much larger sizes. In the past, boilers were 
never big enough to supply the necessary amount 
of steam. I think this difficulty is now being 
solved. Generally speaking, the I-beam type of 
frame has proved more satisfactory than the solid 
frame, and I think almost all of the Coast manu- 
facturers have taken to this type. 


The sizes of engines have increased from time 
to time with many improvements in the valves, 
valve motion, bearings, friction devices etc. How- 
ever, it is generally felt that the limit in size has 
been reached and some loggers are advocating 
somewhat smaller machinery, permitting the use 
of much lighter rigging and being easier to move, 
and as a general rule requiring a few less men. 

I recognize that there are advantages to the 
two-speed compounds as well as advantages to the 
direct geared two speeds and single speeds, and in 
order to start some discussion I am going to say 
that I favor the direct geared machine with two 
speeds for general requirements. 


Discuss Various Types of Two-Speed Yarders 


A discussion of ‘‘Two-Speed Yarders’’ was 
opened by D. E. Stewart, of the Big Creek 
Logging Co., Knappa, Ore., and brought a 
considerable volume of experiences as to the 
best type. Mr. Donovan took the ground that 
a great deal depended on the engineer. The 
machinery men presented the topic from their 
angle—Gerald Frink, of the Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, and A. G. Labbe, of the 





whole day for a fatal accident. Fewer accidents 
would do away with the shattered morale of the 
rest of the crew after every serious accident. It 
takes hours, and sometimes days, for the crew to 
get back to working normally after a serious ac- 
cident. Accident prevention work is how to show 
results. The only real results obtainable are from 
educating the men to be more careful. This takes 
years instead of months, and so the safety-first 
movement must be slow in obtaining marked re- 
sults. 
Emphasizes ‘‘Educational Safety’’ 


Mr. Swale gave strong emphasis to ‘‘educa- 
tional safety’’—teaching the men to be careful 
as concerns themselves, and then careful as 
concerns the ‘‘other fellow.’’ Most of the 
educational work must be done in the camp 
itself by the superintendent, foreman, hook- 
tenders, head loaders, bull buckers, section fore- 
men, and so on. Each of these men must first 
be careful himself, and next see to it that 
every man under him is careful all the time— 
so that constant example and everlasting watch- 
fulness for carelessness ultimately will cause 
every man in camp to practice safety constantly. 
As Mr. Swale stated the proposition, ‘‘Edu- 
cational safety first—mechanical safety first.’’ 

Joe Irving, of the Sultan Railway & Timber 
Co., Everett, Wash., took the floor long enough 
to contend that the camps ought to take united 
action. ‘‘I want to bring out the point,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that all the districts ought to do the 
same thing.’’ 








MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS ASSEMBLED IN FRONT OF THE SCOTTISH RITE CATHEDRAL, 


Logging Co.; S. B. Lewis, of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., and H. M. Dickinson, manager of 
the logging machinery department of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., who in par- 
ticular alluded to the fact that thirty-one 
years ago he had put up the first skidder in 
the South. The engine, he said, was the small- 
est part of the overhead skidder. ‘‘Think 
less of your engine; think more of your sys- 
tem. When I came here seventeen years ago 
everybody fought the high lead. They are 
now for it.’’ 


Compares Direct and Compound Geared Engine 


‘*Changes in Type of Donkey Engines,’’ 
bringing out a comparison of direct and com- 
pound gearing, was the subject of a paper by 
L. T. Murray, of the West Fork Logging Co., 
Tacoma. He observed that the development 
of the high lead and many other overhead 
systems had brought out different designs. He 
said: 

More speed was needed and not so much power, 
and the desire was evident on the part of some 
for more simplicity in construction, with the re- 
sult that the direct geared type of machine has 
come back strong, greatly improved. The single 
speed direct geared yarder and the two-speed direct 
geared yarder are both of the tandem type. There 
has also been much development of the two-speed 
compound type and also of the type combining 
direct gearing and compound gearing. These ma- 
chines are well thought of. 


Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, 
Ore., each stating that the tendency was to 
cut down the number of gears and at the same 
time to build for the loggers the machine that 
they themselves desired. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Taking up the question of ‘‘ Accident Pre- 
vention in the Logging Camps,’’ J. B. Swale, 
safety engineer of the Loggers’ Information 
Association, Seattle, made the point that ‘‘ac- 
cident prevention’’ is merely a new name for 
a thing that every good logging operator, super- 
intendent and foreman has been doing for 
years. He showed that 95 percent of the ac- 
cidents in logging camps are either caused by 
carelessness or are unavoidable and that only 
5 percent can be prevented by mechanical 
means. Mr. Swale said: 

This can only mean that the way to stop acci- 
dents in the logging industry is to concentrate our 
greatest efforts on educating every logger to work, 
eat and sleep on “safety first.” It is an ad- 
mitted fact that accident prevention is a good 
thing not only for the workman and his family, 
but equally as good for the operator. Less ac- 
cidents mean a saving of dollars and cents to the 
operator. Such items as.the cost of transporting 
the injured man to the hospital, his hospital and 
medical care, and his industrial insurance, would 
be eliminated. Then there would not be the time 
loss of the rest of the crew every time an accident 
occurs, sometimes shutting down a camp for a 


Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., pointed out that operators in 
Washington were under certain laws amounting 
to a compulsory arrangement, and he inquired 
how the Washington law compared with that 
of Oregon, where the arrangement was optional. 


Value of Safety Organizations 


George M. Aitken, engineer of the National 
Safety Council, Portland, Ore., read a paper 
on ‘‘The Value of Safety Organizations,’’ en- 
deavoring to show that in Oregon they were 
trying to demonstrate that safety laws and 
safety. standing would be unnecessary if em- 
ployers and employees alike would only take 
an interest in the work, saying: 


No laws or standards can be made which will 
suit all industries. No man, no safety engineer, 
no labor inspector can come and criticise your 
plant or institution as thoroly as the men who 
actually work on the job. That is one of the 
reasons why we have passed the work of safety 
on to the industries themselves. A large number 
of plants are doing good work along this line, 
going far beyond any law that could be adopted, 
thus making standards unnecessary. These in- 
stitutions are far-sighted. They see the hand- 
writing on the wall—that, if they don’t do it, 
some day not very far distant we will see a set 
of standards that will be compulsory. 


An efficient safety organization, continued 
Mr. Aitken, starts at the top. First, the 
boss must be interested and do his part. If it 
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is generally known among the workmen that strated the advantage of using various combina- 


the employer believes in safety in its broadest 
interpretation as a meritorious work, it is only 
natural that all the employees will catch the 
spirit and put forth every effort to prevent 
accidents. 

Accidents Due to Man Failure 

The discussion was continued by Floyd Dag- 
gett, safety engineer of the Inland Empire 
Safety Council, Spokane. He said: 

The first man you’ve got to interest in the safety 
game is the management. The management has 
to be sold on the idea.. When that has been done, 
the rest is not difficult. 

Accidents, he continued, are due to ‘‘man 
failure,’’ that if a green man is put to work, 
and is not told what he is to look out for, it 
is man-failure on the part of the superintendent. 
Nothing could be accomplished by spasmodic 
effort. 

Need Codperation of All Parties 

E. Miller, industrial commissioner of ‘Cali- 
fornia, stated that the hands of the safety 
engineers are tied unless he is given the support 
of the front office. The only way to eliminate 
accidents was thru educational work, beginning 
with the general manager, which with close 
supervision and codperation would accomplish 
desirable results. 

W. W. Seymour, safety engineer of British 
Columbia, directed attention to some of the 
moving pictures exhibited at the congress. One 
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tions of equipment, and also the best codrdination 
within such combinations. 


Application of Tractor Equipment 


A brief discussion of the actual application of 
tractor equipment and organization to conditions 
most frequently met in logging in this region will 
assit in bringing out more clearly the point just 
made. 

On level ground or on.slopes up to about 30 per- 
cent, with large timber, a tractor skidding double 
length logs over all distances, with one team 
bunching the scattered or small logs, is shown to 
be the best organization. Where the timber is 
small or of average size, skid with teams back to 
a distance of about 200 to 300 feet in either double 
length or short logs, depending on the loading 
method used. If the maximum skidding distance 
is not over 1,200 feet, skid with tractor in double 
length logs; if over this distance, skid tree lengths, 
bunching with one team as above. 


On slopes of 30 to 45 percent where the timber 
is large, teams can best be used back to a distance 
of 200 to 500 feet, skidding logs which they can 
handle in either short or double length logs, leav- 
ing those which are too large for the tractor. 
Bunch with teams and skid with tractor in double 
lengths if the maximum distance is not over 1,200 
feet. If over this distance, bring in the entire 
tree lengths and buck into short or double length 
logs as may be required. 

On this slope, where the timber is of average 
size or small, do all skidding with teams back to 
a distance of 600 to 800 feet. Bring down the 
remaining timber by bunching with teams and 


The bucking of trees on the landing is the 
occasion of considerable lost time to both tractor 
and the bucking crews. While the skidding dis- 
tance is short the tractor must frequently wait 
for the saw crews to clear the landing. Over the 
larger distance the reverse is true. 

On favorable slopes where skidways can be con- 
structed at a nominal cost and over which logs 
can be handled with average facility, such- addi- 
tional labor as is required in their construction 
and in tailing down, bucking and loading the logs 
is often more than offset by the increased skidding 
output which is made possible thru the skidding 
of tree length pieces. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the most 
feasible method to use under a given set of con- 
ditions is to quite an extent a matter of experience 
and judgment, but is believed to be a matter of 
determining the facts and acting accordingly, still 
admitting that the former are indispensable. 
Logged Pine With ‘‘Caterpillars’’ and Spools 

An illuminating comment on the subject of 
tractors was made by Elmer I. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the Grand Ronde Lumber Co., at Perry, 
Ore. He laid strong emphasis on the fact that 
it was not advisable to employ a second-rate 
man in handling first class machinery. He set 
forth the experiences of his company with 
spools of their own construction, in connection 
with which they had employed 10-ton Holt 
‘*Caterpillars’’ and had successfully logged 
eastern Oregon white pine averaging 8,000 to 
12,000 feet to the acre, when they were not 
able to get the timber out any other way. Mr. 
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of them had showed three workmen on a car 
loaded with logs, and, another a workman 
grinding a saw with open emery wheel. ‘‘The 
first thing in safety,’’ he said, ‘‘is to convince 
your men that you are with them.’’ 

W. W. Leuthold, president of the Deer Park 
Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., spoke briefly 
on safety methods as set forth in the public 
schools. 


Outlines Logging Methods in Inland Empire 


‘*Tractor and Horse Skidding in the Inland 
Empire,’’ was a subject presented at con- 
siderable length by James W. Girard, logging 
engineer Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. After 
having outlined the methods employed in col- 
lecting data, he said: 


It is our opinion that the track-laying tractor 
has come into the logging game to stay. A much 
wider range of use will be developed within the 
next few years. There are many logging chances 
in the Inland Empire where a tractor is unques- 
tionably the machine to use for skidding. Under 
certain conditions it is considerably cheaper to 
log with a tractor than with horses or donkeys. 

The employment of detailed output studies such 
as we have used, has made possible many com- 
parisons on a concrete basis which could not be 
made on the basis of data available from any other 
method. By the use of this information it is pos- 
sible to bring out not only the advantage of cer- 
tain equipment under given conditions, but what 
use and organization with such equipment will se- 
cure best results. Further, it has clearly demon- 
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skidding with tractor the entire tree lengths. 

On slopes of 45 to 79 percent it is doubtful 
whether there is any equipment which can be 
satisfactorily substituted for horses. 

The question of whether a body of timber to be 
moved under the conditions just given can best be 
skidded in short, double length or tree length 
pieces, and what lengths can be handled most 
advantageously over certain distances, involves a 


consideration of the landing chance available, the _ 


amount of timber tributary to each skidway and 
to the loading device and sawmill equipment which 
is to be used. 

Tractor Reduces Sawing and Loading Costs 

One of the distinct advantages in the use of the 
tractor is in the reduced sawing and loading costs 
which may be secured, providing the loading and 
sawmill equipment make this possible. Where the 
mill is equipped to handle double length logs and 
steam loaders can be used, this is undoubtedly the 
length of piece to skid, except where the combina- 
tion of steep slopes, small timber and long skid- 
ding distances make the skidding of the entire tree 
the most suitable method. 

This advantage in skidding double length logs 
is of course defeated unless loading is done with 
steam and the bucking done at the mill. If it 
is necessary to buck the logs into short lengths 
before loading, the additional cost of bucking by 
hand, of constructing costly landings and of main- 
taining a landing team and teamster has not been 
eliminated. Where this expense can not be 
avoided it will of course much more often be found 
advisable to skid the entire tree lengths, except 
in the case of level ground, large timber and short 
skidding distance. 
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Stoddard said: 

I have found that it pays to hire high priced, 
good men to operate “Caterpillars.” I am con- 
vinced that the “Caterpillar” fills a particular 
place in operations where we can not use horses, 
and where the construction of an incline railroad 
is prohibited on account of the cost. We are suc- 
cessfully using 2-ton “Caterpillars,” and are taking 
logs down a chute where the use of horses is im- 
practicable. We do not believe that the use of 
donkey engines in our timber would be economical. 
We are moving timber out of the hills to the rail- 
road track at a cost of $2 a thousand. Every 
other method we have employed has been more- 
expensive, 

{NoTE: Views of the operations of the Grand 
Ronde Lumber Co. described by Mr. Stoddard ap- 
pear on page 60 of this issue.—EpITOoR.] . 

Taking part in the discussion also were R. D. 
Moore, of the Manley-Moore Logging Co., Ta- 
coma; Blaine McGillicuddy, of the Ebey Log- 
ging Co., Arlington, Wash.; J. J. Donovan, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham. 

Lowering Systems and Inclines 


The discussion was shifted to ‘‘ Lowering Sys- 
tems and Inclines’’ in a paper read by H. W. 
Sessems, of the Ebey Logging Co., Arlington, 
Wash. He said in part: 

In the days of ground logging an engineer 
would reef on a big lot several times without 
being able to move it; and after he had given up 
a hook-tender would put a block on the choker, 
take a tail hold on a stump with his main line, 
and the log would move without a jerk. This is 
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where I got the idea of a traveling block for lower- 
ing logs, doubling the power, and eliminating the 
jerk. This explains the system in a nutshell. 

Advantages of Incline Over Switchback System 

In putting in an incline one should pay attention 
to vertical or ground curves if they wish to avoid 
shock ; it is just as necessary to break grade grad- 
ually as it is to use judgment in laying out a 
horizontal curve, altho we break from a 6 percent 
to a 21 percent grade within 150 feet on one of 
our inclines, and if you were riding on the car 
blindfolded, you would not know that the grade 
had changed. In laying out an incline, the top 
of the incline, if possible, should be below the 
bulk of the timber so the adverse grade will be 
against the empties and not against the loads 
that are being delivered to the incline. 

The advantages of the incline over the switch- 
back system in logging are numerous. Before we 
abandoned the switchback system we kept very 
accurate record of the relative costs and found 
that the inclines saved us about $1 a thousand feet 
in opening up our timber and transporting the 
logs. 

The ratio of length of grades in our operations 
has been about one to five on the inclines proper. 
I mean by this that after selecting a given point 
on a hill to be reached by a railroad, it could be 
reached by a one-mile incline, whereas, it would 
take five miles of grade with a switchback system 
to reach the same point. You gentlemen can 
easily see the saving; you save four miles of 
grade, you save tying up four miles of steel and 
you also save the expense of laying and maintain- 
ing this extra four miles of track. You avoid 
constructing the numerous bridges that go with 
the switchback system, .and bridges on a hillside 
are always a big fire risk; you eliminate one 
switch engine but your incline will require the 
game number of men to operate it that the switch 
engine would require, but you will save the wages 
of these men on fuel. We use fuel oil in our 
snubbing engine at our camp No. 2; we run two 
sides at this camp, its output ranges from.150,000 
to 250,000 feet a day; we put the output over an 
incline one mile long with a maximum grade of 21 
percent. 


A general discussion followed after which the 
congress adjourned until Friday morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The important topic of ‘‘Fire Prevention in 
Logging Camps’’ was at the forefront of the 
program for Friday. The principal speaker 
was Capt. C. 8. Cowan, British Columbia For- 
est Branch, Victoria, who at the outset of his 
address drove home the proposition that ‘‘no 
forest fire is ever under control,’’ and that it 
must be put out—‘‘dead out’’—before danger 


from that source can be removed. Since in log- - 


ging camps the fire hazard is greatest, it is 
precisely in those camps that the greatest and 
most effective means to forestall fires ought 
to be undertaken. Capt. Cowan referred to the 
use of small tanks, a recent device, in forest 
fire prevention. ‘‘Our men swear by them, not 
at them,’’ he said. He discussed the use of 
donkey engines, the employment of watchmen, 
and the removal of fire traps. As to smoking 
in the woods, he said: 


Should Rigidly Enforce No Smoking Rule 


Smoking can be prevented, but this rule, or law, 
must be applied so that a man can not quit one 
camp because of a no smoking rule and go to an- 
other camp a few miles away, where smoking is per- 
mitted, or at least winked at. We brought this 
rule into force in our own service this spring, 
and I can honestly say that there was far more 
recognition of the fact that it was necessary than 
objection to its enforcement. 


Capt. Cowan contended that the question of 
laying out a logging plan to insure rapid con- 
trol in ease of fire should be given serious con- 
sideration, saying: 

Crews Should Be Organized to Fight Fires 


All means of prevention are useless unless the 
crew is organized to fight fire. Most superin- 
tendents have economy at heart. When the fire 
season opens there is practically present on every 
operation the idea that “there’s lots of time be- 
fore the fire season is here.’”’ This has been the 
cause of many disastrous fires, just because some 
needed piece of equipment was not on the ground, 
and a spark arrester was not tight, or the burning 
of slash so long delayed that the fire season opened 
in earnest and resulted in the operation carrying 
the risk until a fire got rid of the slash and the 
operation at the same time. With the amount 
at stake it is not a bit too much to ask that the 
head of the firm make it his personal business to 
inspect the equipment on May 1, and as often 
thereafter as possible. The business of the super- 
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intendent is to get out logs, and with this equip- 
ment before him during the working day equip- 
ment to fight an imaginary or nonexistent fire is 
something to be put aside until there is more time, 
or until it is too late. Every logging operation 
carries an inherent risk. You must be prepared 
to cope with it. Nearly every operator at one 
time or another has suffered from a logging opera- 
tion fire. I think that if the foregoing principles 
were practiced in their entirety the risk would be 
appreciably diminished and ultimately eliminated. 

Mr. Vinnedge: I didn’t think we could elimi- 
nate smoking in the woods; but we did. When 
an employee says he can’t stop smoking it is time 
to get rid of that man, 


Need Highly Skilled Men to Fight Fire 


George C. Joy, of Seattle, chief fire warden 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
called attention to the fact that the State super- 
visor of forestry could authorize a regulation 
forbidding smoking. He reviewed the dis- 
astrous season of 1922, and cited the need of 
highly-skilled men under proper authority to 
assume charge of fires. Their salaries, he said, 
could well be figured on a basis with those of 
logging engineers. 

Effect of Moisture on Forest Fires 

An entirely new angle, scientifically evolved, 
was outlined by Dr. J. V. Hofmann, Forest 
Service, Stabler, Wash., who spoke on the ef- 
fect of temperature and moisture content of the 
atmosphere on forest fires. The destruction of 
timber and young stands must be stopped, he 
said. Fire prevention could not be done spas- 
modically. The presence in the air of small, 
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unseen particles of moisture, increasing or de- 
creasing, was a powerful factor, since the 
presence of moisture was a preventive of fire, 
while the absence of moisture created a dan- 
gerous situation. Large fires were grouped by 
calendar dates, during intervals of low rela- 
tive humidity. Dr. Hofmann continued: 


We do not have fire seasons so much as fire 
days. We must figure that fire days may come 
unexpectedly or on short notice. The one factor 
that we can know is relative humidity or moisture 
content of the air, and when it crosses the in- 
flammability point of the gray moss on the fir 
tree, or of slashings, it is time to send out warn- 
ings. We hope to know a day or two days ahead 
that a fire situation is coming on. If a warning 
had been sent out on May 28 of this year there 
might have been a different story. In brief, we 
are learning actually to measure factors that con- 
trol fire, and the knowing of those factors will 
be a means of helping fire prevention and control. 
When we get a little further with this idea we 
shall find something of real, practical value that 
we can use. 


Dr. Hofmann’s talk was illustrated by 
charts which he had worked out, showing the 
relation of moisture content to the point of in- 
flammability. 


Discusses Gasoline in the Woods 


In presenting a discussion of ‘‘Gasoline in 
the Woods,’’ J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, 
Wash., claimed to have the shortest paper on 
the program of the congress. He said: 


The tendency of certain commissions to con- 
sider gasoline as a luxury, which should be taxed, 
and thus produce easy money for public spending, 
sounds well; but the result hits not only the 
banker’s limousine, the farmer’s flivver, but also 
the thousands of machines used in strictly indus- 
trial operations, acting as an additional tax which 
the consuming public must pay, as it ultimately 
pays all such special imposts. 


Variety and Utility of Machines 


I recently had occasion to consider the machines 
in our own camps depending on gasoline for energy 
and was rather surprised on listing to note their 
variety and utility. Here is the list: 

A—Gasoline locomotive. 

B—Gasoline fire engine. 

C—wWork car for section. 

D—Speeder. 

E—Wood saw. 

F—Pump. 

G—Light logging engine. 

H—BElectric light plant. 

All our camps have most of these machines 
and some have several, as in the case of pumps. 
For many years the gasoline electric lighting 


‘ plant, the gasoline speeder, the pump and wood 


saw have been too well known to require descrip- 
tion. They have won their place. So has the 
work car for the section and bridge crew. Sev- 
eral manufacturers have developed and standard- 
ized these machines until they are reliable and 
economical. 


Developments in Logging Equipment 


Three special developments on our list of recent 
years, the locomotive, the logging engine and the 
fire engine, deserve special description, and I attach 
photographs of each. 

The first two named are combinations of the 
Fordson tractor with other machinery to secure 
desired results. Charles Brown, foreman of our 
Old Colony mill, evolved the locomotive idea jointly 
with the Bellingham Machine Works, of which 
Frank Burghoffer is manager. The first engine 
built has been hauling shingle bolts over 20-pound 
rail, 36-inch gage, on 6 percent grades and sharp 
curves for several miles with excellent results. 
A more elaborate machine, the M. A. C., with auto- 
matic couplers, built by the Skagit Steel & Iron 
Works, of Sedro Woolley, Wash., is used in switch- 
ing standard cars and general light locomotive 
work. The standard gage machine weighs 8,000 
pounds ready for duty, is 5 feet 5 inches wide, 
7 feet above the rails, and 11 feet extreme length. 
With three speeds ahead it runs three to ten miles 
an hour and has a draw-bar pull of 1,400 to 2,100 
pounds, depending on condition of the rail. It 
will pull fifteen to fifty tons up a 1 percent grade, 
depending on condition of track and cars, and two 
to. twelve tons on 6 percent grades. Present price 
of these locomotives complete is $1,487. 

The Fordson donkey, otherwise known as the 
“Little Tugger,” offered by the same firm is valu- 
able for railroad right-of-way clearing and for 
getting out poles, piling and similar work. The 
weight complete is 5,100 pounds, and in low gear 
it has a pull of 18,000 pounds. The main drum 
has capacity for 1,000 feet of %-inch cable and 
the haulback for 2,000 feet of %-inch. We use 
this engine constantly clearing for the railroads. 
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Its ease of operation and freedom from fire danger, 
combined with its lightness and power, enable it to 
fill the bill. 


Moderate Duty Engine Proves Success 


If some engine builder will produce a heavy 
duty gasoline or distillate engine sufficiently power- 
ful and flexible for high lead logging he will find 
a market. The moderate duty engine I have de- 
scribed is a success. There is no reason why a 
heavy engine should fail. 

Finally, I come to the fire engine, being a four- 
wheeled standard gage gasoline car, platform 8x20 
feet, driven by a 40-horsepower heavy duty Buda 
engine and carrying a 1,200-gallon steel tank, 
1,000 feet of hose and a 4x6-inch double cylinder, 
back-geared pump with 3-inch suction and 2-inch 
discharge. One and one-half-inch hose permits of 
two lines from the pump carrying 150 gallons a 
minute under full pressure. These cars have four 
speeds ahead and also in reverse, and operate 
successfully on 8 percent grades. All details of 
brakes, light, lubrication and convenience have 
been carefully worked out, and this car at present 
cost of $5,200 complete is a valuable addition to 
any camp. The first car of this type was built 
last winter by Mr. McIntyre, of Sedro Woolley, in 
consultation with our woods superintendent, J. N. 
Donovan. It proved its worth at Alger in June, 
completely extinguishing a fire that covered thirty 
acres and had several hours start. Snags 80 feet 
high, completely on fire, were put out in a few 
minutes. After the dry season is over the tank 
and pump may be removed in a few hours, leaving 
an excellent light locomotive for miscellaneous 
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work. We have engines burning wood, coal and 
oil, and each has its place under certain condi- 
tions, but we value our gasoline auxiliaries and 
feel that they have an increasing importance in 
logging operations. 


Value of Technically Trained Men 


On the subsequent topic ‘‘Student Logging 
Engineering, Apprenticeship System,’’ concise 
views were stated convincingly from the educa- 
tional standpoint. At the lead was J. G. G. 
Morgan, graduate of the forestry school, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and now engaged in log- 
ging engineering for the North Western Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash. Mr. Morgan strongly de- 
veloped the point that the man technically 
trained had a tough time making the start in 
the woods, yet he was the man who always 
filled the breach when the rest of the organiza- 
tion went hay-wire. Logging superintendent 
and logging engineer, he said, must work to- 
gether like a team of horses, and when they 


‘do ‘fyou have a well-trained log crew, keep- 


ing the men on the balls of their feet getting 
logs out.’’ 

An able trio of educators stepped into the 
trail blazed by Mr. Morgan—Hugo Winken- 
werder, dean of the College of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle; George W. 
Peavy, Oregon State Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, and C. Edward Behre, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. The three educators agreed 
that there ought to be a sympathetic contact 


‘between the schools of forestry and the logging 


industry, with the loggers keenly alive to the 
point that the schools give proper training to 
the youngsters who some day ‘‘will stand in 
your shoes.’’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Mr. Behre, completed his discussion, which 
had been broken in two by the morning ad- 
journment. | 

W. J. Ryan, logging engineer of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co., made this comment: 

The man with technical training must be able 
to adapt himself in order to make a success. That’s 


the whole problem. The men now coming out of \ 


the schools will have a big advantage over those 
of us who had to fight it out by ourselves. 


The Chair appointed Mr. Vinnedge chairman 
of a committee to place the loggers in more in- 
timate and sympathetic relations with the stu- 
dents of logging engineering. 


Discussion on Direct Yarding vs. Swings 


There followed a technical but highly instruct- 
ive and valuable discussion of ‘‘ Direct Yarding 
vs. Swings,’’? led by Mr. Ryan. Among those 
taking part were: P. F. Cliné, Polson Logging 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; Minot Davis, Clemons 
Logging Co., Montesano, Wash.; Cutler Lewis, 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co.; W. A. Erwin, 
Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore., and 
George W. Johnson, West. Side Lumber Co., 
Tuolumne, Calif., who was becomingly intro- 
duced as past president of the logging congress. 


Successfully Used Bark as Fuel 


In a discussion of ‘‘Steam Shovels,’’ Mr. 
Donovan referred to the size of boilers, the ma- 
chines ‘having been originally built. for coal as 
fuel, instead of wood, with boilers too small to 
make steam in the woods of the Pacific North- 
west. 

F. R. Titecomb, general manager of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., told how his crews 
had successfully used bark as fuel. 


Cost Accounting in Logging Operations 


The necessity for a uniform cost system was 
set forth in a paper entitled ‘‘Fundamentals of 
Cost Accounting in Logging Operations,’’ by 
Paul Webb, of Paul Webb & Co., Seattle. He 
emphasized the need of knowing the input per 
man per day, saying: 

This is undoubtedly one of the greatest points 
to be considered, when analyzing a period of opera- 
tion. It is from this item only that an executive 
can judge of the efficiency of his crew. Reliable 
information upon this very important item extend- 
ing over a period of years would disclose what 
may reasonably be expected in the future under 
various climatic and other conditions. In prepar- 
ing this information all construction labor and 
indirect labor should be eliminated, in order that a 
correct comparison as between periods may be had. 
The logging industry is different from the majority 
of industries, This is especially true when speak- 
ing of net profits. 


Slides Show Second Growth Redwood 
In the absence of David T. Mason, forest en- 
gineer, Portland, Ore., who had prepared a 
paper on ‘‘ Possibilities for Redwood Reforesta- 
tion,’’ Mr. Rutledge devoted three minutes to 
movie slides depicting second-growth develop- 
ment in the redwood region of California. 
After the adoption of committee reports the 
congress witnessed the picture, ‘‘The Price of 
Progress,’’ and came to a formal close by sing- 
ing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ 


Nominating Committee’s Report 


The report of the nominating committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the logging 
congress, recommended the following officers for 
the ensuing year:, 

President—L. T. Murray, Tacoma, Wash. 
wan president—James O’Hearne, Mount Vernon, 

ash. 

Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, Port- 
land, Ore. 

‘xecutive committee—G. G. Johnson, Vaucouver, 
B. C.; J. C. Dolan, Flagstaff, Ariz.; R. C. Richard- 
son, Scotia, Calif.; A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; 
KE. G. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; D. EB. Stewart, 
Knappa, Ore.; Minot Davis, Montesano, Wash. 


Spokane Chosen for Next Convention 

All officers and directors were reélected, with 
the exception of Mr. Laird, who takes the place 
on the board vacated by T. P. Jones, of Pot- 
latch, Idaho. 


The committee also advised that the next con- 
vention be held at Spokane, on call of the exeeu- 
tive committee. 

The report was signed by J. J. Donovan, 
chairman; E. G. English, E. G. Griggs, jr., 
F. R. Titcomb and Thomas Rosser. 


' Report of Resolutions Committee 


The resolutions committee of the logging 
congress, R. W. Vinnedge, chairman, embodied 
the following recommendations into resolutions, 
which were adopted unanimously: 


Commending the Federal Forest Service under 
Col. W. B. Greeley, urging a material increase in 
appropriations, and opposing ‘the transfer of the 
service from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Interior. 

That all ex-presidents of the logging congress 
be ex officio members of the executive committee. 

Expressing appreciation of the Pathé Exchange 
for the picture, “The Price of Progress’; also ap- 
preciation of the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. ; 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Susanville, Calif.; Hd- 
ward Rutledge Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
for moving pictures. 


The full text of the resolutions follows: 


Resolution on Forestry Problem 


WHEREAS, The forestry problem in the States of 
the Pacific Northwest presages a grave situation 
that in time will be disastrous to many communi- 
ties of these States unless immediate attention is 
given to the problems that will guarantee the pro- 
duction of continuous crop of timber on the non- 
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agricultural lands thru proper methods of re- 
for*station ; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress 
urgently petitions the governors and the legisla- 
tures of these States to make the forestry problem 
and the formation of satisfactory State forestry 
policies permanent issues of their next regular 
sessions, and that in so doing they give particular 
attention to— 


1—Land classification. 

2—Forest protectioh against the ravages of fires, 
insects and fungi. 

38—The abatement of the smoke nuisance during 
the summer tourist season. 

4—Relief from the present unjust method of 
forest taxation. 
‘ 5—Education in forestry and logging engineer- 
ng. 

6—Farm forestry. 

7—Adequate and efficiently organized State for- 
estry departments, supported by the necessary 
technical assistance and efficiency. 

8—Appropriations to make it possible to carry 
out to a successful conclusion all the features of 
the above that may be found to be in need of 
an immediate solution. 


Endorses Work of State Forestry Committees 


WHEREAS, The Statewide forestry conference 
held in the State of Washington during the last 
year has, thru a number of committees composed 
of representative business men, lumbermen, for- 
esters and State officials, made a careful, thoro and 
extended study of the forestry situation in the 
State, and is submitting a list of recommenda- 
tions based upon these studies for the considera- 
tion of the governor and the members of the legis- 
lature of this State; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress, 
while it may not be in accord with all of the de- 
tails of these recommendations, heartily endorses 
the general Fearne set forth and urges the 
Washington State authorities to make a careful 
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study of them, giving due regard to the fact 

that these recommendations represent the careful 

work of experts over the period of one year. 
Need More Healthy Labor from Europe 

All our people excepting a few hundred thou- 
sand Indians are immigrants or their descendants. 
In recent years there has come a demand for 
closing the gates. They must be left ajar. We can 
not all be skilled laborers and those who are will 
soon be without employment if helpers at reason- 
able wages are not available. 

We ask that our Government provide for inspec- 
tion and approval of would-be immigrants at the 
great ports of Europe, and after being passed thru 
they shall not be rejected at our ports unless 
disease develops or there is evidence of criminality. 

We want no more Oriental labor. We do need 
more honest, healthy, willing labor from the lands 
in Europe whence our fathers came, and we ask 
applied intelligence to this problem, and not an 
arbitrary percentage method. 

For Endowment of Logging Engineering Chairs 

The Pacific Logging Congress believes the en- 
dowment of chairs of logging engineering in our 
colleges and universities would be a fitting and 
appreciative recognition of the profession of log- 
ging engineering; and we, therefore, recommend to 
the men in the logging and lumber industry that 
this thought should be in mind in distributing their 
benevolences. Every capably trained young log 
ging engineer is a valuable asset and reflects honor 
on the logging industry. No happier or more 
appropriate dispensation of funds could be made 
in the advancement of the cause of education along 
the line of an industry of which we are all a 
part 

Pledges Support to Forestry Schools 

The Pacific Logging Congress desires to again 
pledge its hearty support to the forestry schools 
of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, California 





sion of three days, the ‘‘lid’’ was off literally ; 
and the auditorium of the cathedral formed 
for the moment a playfield for the good-natured, 
buoyant and effervescent crowd. They were let- 
ting off steam everywhere. Before the doors 
were opened, a vast throng was jostling in the 
hall. The conversation was clactering like a 
sewing society; and at the entrance a volun- 
tary platoon of willing workers had placed two 
chairs, into which they hustled well known log- 
gers as they appeared, at the same time nicking 
each of them ‘‘two bits’’ for the privilege of 
sitting there for a fraction of a second. There 
were girls, you know, on the card, and this was 
the effective method employed to assemble a 
proper and suitable ‘‘kitty’’ for the bright-eyed 
coryphees of vaudevillan strain who were to 
grace the program a little later on. It suc- 
ceeded. There was a fine collection before the 
strong-arm artists, fresh from the woods, had 
completed their hold-up game. 

Now the doors are open, and Mr. Donovan 
faces a happy multitude. Observe that he is 
armed with a monstrous cow bell, the emblem 
of authority, with which he proposes, if neces- 
sary, to outdo any recalcitrant orator whose 
vocal talents may tempt him to overstep the in- 
exorable 3-minute limit. The gifted toastmaster 
may well be happy in such a crowd. There is 
Vinnedge, past president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and president of the 


of ideas, and then he reminded his audience of 
the problems they had to solve, saying: 


This country has reached the stage where busi- 
ness men have got to fight for their business. In 
San Francisco today there is a Federal inquiry 
into the activities of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., which was organized with the full 
knowledge of the Government, with a Federal rep- 
resentative present at the meeting. They are put- 
ting so excellent a man as E. G. Ames on the stand 
and are trying to show that he and his associates 
have been breaking the laws of this country. The 
truth is that the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. has just about saved the lumber busi- 
ness in this part of the world; and for one I say 
that this accusation is a monstrous outrage. There 
is no finer lumberman in the country than Mr. 
Ames; yet he is being criticised on account of the 
export price list. This is an act of politics—of 
fellows who want to perpetuate themselves in 
government jobs. You men who are the bone and 
sinew of the West must work together for the 
right kind of a readjustment. We never can grow 
our trees again; and I say for God’s sake let us 
not waste them. 


Maj. Griggs had not intended to make a 
speech. Yet he touched a responsive chord, and 
the hall rang with plaudits. 


In rapid succession, Mr. Donovan introduced 
his talent. Without once having recourse to the 
cow bell, he set forward Richard T. Sullivan, 
general manager of the Tacoma Railway & 
Power Co.; Squire Hubbell, pioneer newspaper 

















LARGEST GROUP OF LOGGERS EVER ASSEMBLED—THIRTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 
IN AUDITORIUM OF SCOTTISH RITE CATHEDRAL, TACOMA, WASH.—564 AT TABLE 


and British Columbia, which are performing a very 
excellent service in fitting young men for the log- 
ging and lumber business. The Pacific Logging 
Congress pledges itself to assist in every way it can 
in the placing of logging engineering students in 
camps during their apprenticeship term so they 
may be able to acquire as practical a knowledge 
as possible of the logging business. 

The congress, realizing the very limited appro- 
priations which are available for the payment of 
the salaries of the faculty in the forestry schools, 
pledges itself in every proper way to suggest to the 
legislatures that more adequate appropriations be 
made for the maintenance of the forestry schools, 
since lumbering is a dominant industry and the 
proper training of young men for the industry is of 
vital importance. 


THE BANQUET 


In numbers and in personnel the banquet of 
the Pacific Logging Congress held on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 27 formed the most remarkable 
group of loggers ever assembled. In the chair 
was the veteran J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, presiding with a grace 
and dignity suitable to an occasion of the first 
magnitude; on either side at the head table 
were the conspicuous headlights of the west 
Coast’s leading industry; and facing him, along 
ample tables stretching the full length of the 
great auditorium were more than five hundred 
loggers. The count showed that exactly 564 
plates were represented. 

It was a truly inspiring affair. After the 
exacting requirements inseparably attaching to 
the serious work of the congress during its ses- 





West Coast ‘Forest Products Bureau; Labbe, of 
Portland, who knows all about machines, and 
things; Davis, given name Minot, skilled in 
argument; Griggs, presiding genius of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Sullivan, Cornwall, 
Danaher, the venerable but agile F. B. Hub- 
bard; Jim O’Hearne, who coyly admitted that 
he was soon to forsake single-blessedness; 
George Johnson, past president of the con- 
gress; Murray, whose talent as presiding officer 
skilfully directed the session of the week; Dave 
Stewart, whose name is a household word at 
the bunkhouses; and right up near the top, 
English, affectionately known as daddy of the 
bunch. 

It was to be expected when Mr. Donovan pi- 
loted Cornwall and English to the platform, ten- 
derly placing an arm about each of them, that 
there should be three rousing cheers for those 
stalwart figures. Who should lead in that sten- 
torian work but Bob Jensen, welfare expert of 
the congress, whose jovial features have adorned 
the sessions for seven memorable years. 


Commends Logging Congress for Its Work 

When the toastmaster served notice on Maj. 
Griggs what was expected of him in the line of 
speechmaking, ‘‘Tacoma, What Is It and 
Why,’’ that well known lumberman said some 
pretty things about hotel activity in Tacoma 
and Seattle. He commended the congress for 
its wonderful effect in exchange and interchange 


reporter; Jim Walker; Elmer C. Hole, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Bill Bouscher, Vic 
Beckman, Capt. Cowan, E. Clark Evans, and 
H. B. Cummings, of Washington, D. C. There 
was a full round of story-telling, to the amuse- 
ment of the crowd. 

What could be more appropriate than that 
Webb Vinnedge should drop into poetry, as the 
truly inspiring meeting drew to an end. Webb 
can say it, and he said it right, for it was a 
metric sentiment appealing to the heartstrings 
in a polished farewell and good-bye to the thir- 
teenth Pacific Logging Congress. 


LOGGERS ENTER HOO-HOO 


TAcoMA, WaASH., Oct. 26.—A noteworthy 
feature of the Hoo-Hoo concatenation held 
tonight in connection with the logging con- 
gress was that the class of nineteen kittens, 
numbering some of the most prominent and 
influential representatives of the west Coast 
industry, definitely marked the entry of log- 
gers into the well known organization. The 
large majority of the neophites was made up 
of the loggers; and it goes without saying 
that in assuming the obligation they were 
given a generous allowance of the work. It 
was an evening of enjoyment and amusement, 
coupled with the impressive and serious ritual. 

An important announcement was made in 
the appointment of George Osgood as Vice- 
gerent Snark of the Tacoma district. 
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Likewise a feeling tribute was paid to the 
services of Maj. E. G. Griggs, retiring Snark 
of the Universe. . 

Taking a prominent part in the ceremonial 
was Donald H. Clark, Bojum of the Supreme 
Nine. 

Parson P. A. Simpkin sketched the rapid 
and encouraging growth of Hoo-Hoo clubs in 
various parts of the United States, and pre- 
dicted that they would become more and more 
influential as a forum for the free discussion 
and settlement of problems vital to lumber- 
men, who in this way could meet, not as 
competitors, but as brothers, imbued with 
lofty hopes and ideals 


LOGGING CONGRESS EXCURSION 


For many years each logging congress pro- 
gram has featured on its last day a trip to the 
woods of some logging operation of considerable 
importance, where at first hand the visitors can 
see actual logging by methods that have been 
discussed. This year the excursion carried about 
one hundred and seventy-five loggers to the 
camps of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., at 
Kapowsin, Wash., thirty-six miles east of Ta- 
coma. There they saw one of the largest and 
most uptodate fir logging operations in the 
country under the direction of W. H. Hewitt, 
a trustee and stockholder of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. and Andy LeDoux, woods 





At Camp No. 3—Active department heads of St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. Reading left to right: John Nerbonne, sawmill superintendent; Earl 
Rogers, assistant general manager; John Southerland, foreman of Camp 
No. 3; “Or E. G. Griggs, president; A. P. LeDoux, logging superin- 

. H. Hewitt, manager logging department. 


tendent; r 
E. G. Griggs, jr., purchasing agent 


superintendent. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co. is putting in about 800,000 feet of logs 
daily. This was one of the best attended and 
most instructive trips the loggers have ever 
taken. The weather could not have been better, 
and that is a very important thing, as part of 
the trip was made in open ears. The excur- 
sionists left Tacoma in a special train on the 
Northern Pacific shortly after 9 o’clock Satur- 
day morning, the last leg of the trip to Camp 
1 being made over the St. Paul & Tacoma Co.’s 
track behind a Shay geared locomotive. A 
short stay was made at Camp 1 and then the 
logging flats were boarded and the trip made to 
Camp 3 on the logging train. 

Camp 3 was surely the most popular logging 
camp on the Pacific coast the day this trip was 
taken. Elaborate arrangements had been made 
to entertain the visitors; the camp was deco- 
rated and polished up for the occasion in a 
most appropriate manner. The first thing in 
view was a big banner inscribed ‘‘ Welcome 
3th Annual Logging Congress;’’ other wel- 
come signs were painted on cross sections of 
large logs; ‘‘Old Glory’’ waved at the top of 
the mammoth flag pole and in every way the 
camp had taken on gala attire. ; 

One of the most interesting, if not the most 














The old cabin at Camp No. 3. The interior pre- 
sented a most attractive exhibit 


interesting, spot at this camp was the old cabin 
built in 1889 of white fir logs, which was the 
original settler’s cabin built at the four cor- 
ners of claims, that stood as thick with mam- 
moth firs as grass on the White House lawn. 
Camp 3, in charge of John Southerland, fore- 











man, is a wonderful logging camp, with good 
houses. After inspecting the camp houses, the 
old cabin, and being served with a logging camp 
dinner that resembled a banquet, the logging 
works were visited and the excursionists saw a 
Lidgerwood skidder and a Willamette high lead 
unit in action. Many of the visitors are ae- 
customed to seeing large fir trees and they were 
not so highly impressed with the size of the 
timber as they were with the thickness of the 
stand. This was probably more readily dis- 
cerned by a glance over the logged-off areas 
where the stumps were so numerous it almost 
seemed impossible that trees could have stood 
so thick on the ground. 

Thruout the day the excursion schedule was 
pretty closely maintained and the loggers’ spe- 
cial of the Northern Pacific returned to Ta- 
coma on time, while the visitors maintained that 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. again proved 
themselves wonderful hosts and their thanks 
could not be adequately expressed to Maj. E. 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.; W. H. Hewitt, manager of logging 
operations; A. P. LeDoux, logging superin- 
tendent, and other members of the operating 
staff of the ¢ompany. 

Some of the high lights regarding these log- 
ging operations are: 

Railroad Equipment 


Locomotives: 
One 90-ton Shay. 











Down in front— 
manner. 








Two Austrian timbermen in attendance at thir- 
teenth annual logging congress—(Left) Hugo 
Bruckmann; (Right) Baron Richard Groedel 





Members of the Pacific Logging Congress watch expert log loading at one 
of the largest and most uptodate fir logging operations in the Pacific 
Northwest—St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Camp No. 3—where elab- 
orate arrangements had been made to entertain the visitors, the camp 
being decorated and polished up for the occasion in a most appropriate 


One 80-ton Shay. 

Three 70-ton Shays. ; 

Standard railroad cars are employed to trans- 
port logs. ; 

Fifteen miles main line and twenty miles of 
branch line are in operation. 

Fifty-six and sixty-pound rail is used. 


Camp Outfit 

The operation is a five-sided camp, and output 
is 750,000 to 800,000 feet a day. : 

One construction camp is on wheels with ac- 
commodations for sixty men. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills, Ta- 
coma, are manufacturing between 850,000 and 
900,000 feet a day. 

Logging Machinery 


Logging equipment consists of: 

Two 12x14 Simplex Willamette high lead units 
mounted on steel cars. 

One Willamette 12x14 two-speed mounted on 
sled. 

One Willamette duplex loader mounted on sled. « 

Two tree rig 10x12 Lidgerwood skidders. 

One 10x12 steel tower Lidgerwood skidder, 
equipped with boom loaders. 

One 124%x12% P. S. L. & S. engine. 

One 10x15 P. S. I. & S. engine. 

Three 9x10 P. S. I. & S. engines. 

One 10x12 P. S. I. & S. engine. 

One 9x10 Vulcan engine. 

One railroad type Marion 
shovel. 

One caterpillar type Marion %-yard steam 
shovel. 

Seven Roger center dump ballast cars. 


1%-yard steam 
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Three side air dump Roger cars. 

Five Leckenby high-pressure gasoline pumps. 

Four oil tank cars. 

Glafke oil burners are employed in the logging 
engines and Van Boden oil burners in the loco- 


motives. 
Operating Staff 
Manager of logging operations, W. H. Hewitt. 
Superintendent of logging, A. P. LeDoux. 
Foreman Camp No. 1, Ernest W. Allison. 
Foreman Camp No. 3, John Southerland. 
Trainmaster, Terry Hall. 
Master mechanic, O. Olson. 
Purchasing agent, E. G. Griggs, jr. 
Timekeeper Camp No. 1, A. C. Kellogg. 
Timekeper Camp No. 3, D. F, Moore. 
Elevations 
Camp No. 1, 1,560 feet. 
Camp No, 3, 1,750 feet. 
Reserve oil storage, 24,000 gallons. 
Average Yarding Distances 
High leads, 600 feet. 
Lidgerwood skidders, 900 and 1,000 feet. 
Fir logs average 700 feet. 
Hemlock logs average 500 feet. 
The Logging System 
No sky lines are used, 
Intensified railroading system is employed at 
the camp. 


FIGURE IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


George C. Joy, chief warden of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, does not believe in 
apologies—so when he made his little speech be- 
fore the Pacific Logging Congress on Oct. 27, 
he remarked simply that Fred E. Pape, State 
supervisor of forestry, had ‘‘figured in a little 
automobile accident at Camp Lewis,’’ and would 
not be present. 

Here is what took place. An automobile con- 
taining Mr. Pape, Mr. Joy, Dan A. Scott and 
T. S. Goodyear, assistant forester, was bowling 
along at twenty-five miles an hour, conveying its 
occupants to the logging congress. Suddenly up 
comes an army automobile, running speed lim- 
its, say thirty miles, from a cross road, and 
strikes the forestry machine squarely amidships, 
knocking it from the road and spilling the oc- 
cupants. Mr. Goodyear is hurt the most seri- 
ously. When the wrecked machine was lifted 
off of him, he was found to have a broken arm, 
and was rushed back to Olympia. Mr. Scott 
was bruised a little, and Mr. Pape sustained 
scratches on knee and hand. Mr. Joy received 
his share of bruises, too, but he came to the 
logging congress and made his talk—philosoph- 
ically letting it go at that. 





COMMITTEES TOOK ACTIVE PART 

The extraordinary success of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress was due in considerable degree to 
the activity of its committees, the membership 
of which is: 

Resolutions—R. W. Vinnedge, chairman; Hugo 
Winkenwerder, Minot Davis, J. G. C. Morgan, A. R. 
Baker. 

Membership—Alexander Poulson (Washington) ; 
George T. Gerlinger (Oregon); R. C. Richardson 
(California) ; Huntington Taylor (Idaho); Ken- 
neth Ross (Montana); A. J. Hendry (British Co- 
lumbia); J. C. Dolan (Arizona). 

Nominating—J. J. Donovan, chairman; F. R. 
Titcomb, Thomas Rosser, Everett G. Griggs, E. G. 
English. 

Good of the Congress—D. E. Stewart, chairman ; 
G. W. Cain, Walter B. Stout, Goodwin Johnson, 
E. C. McGregor. 

Auditing—F. R. Olin, chairman; W. B. Tillco, 
James Dickson, Fred Powers. 


EUROPEAN VISITORS AT CONGRESS 


Among the visitors to the Pacific Logging 
Congress was Baron Richard Groedel, whose 
card reads ‘‘Administrateur delegué du Trust 
International S. A. Glaurus, Suisse.’’ He was 
accompanied by Hugo Bruckmann, engineer, for 
the purpose of becoming familiar with the tim- 
ber resources of the Pacific Northwest. They 
feel that they have been specially favored on 
account of the opportunity to become spectators 
at the congress. From here they will go to 
Portland, for a tour of mills in Oregon; thence 
to the sugar pine region of California, expecting 
to be at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 
10. The baron is owner of immense tracts of 
timber in Austria. 

The distinguished visitor figured in a finan- 
cial transaction quite out of the ordinary on 


reaching New York a short time ago. He 
brought with him 250,000,000 kronen, which he 
succeeded in converting into $2,500 real Ameri- 
can money at the National City Bank. 


STORIES RELATED AT CONGRESS 

Here are two stories by apostles of: the edu- 
cational uplift at the logging congress: 

By Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of the College 
of Forestry, University of Washington— 

An English firm had trouble with an engine, 
and called in a skilled engineer. With a hammer 
he tapped the machine here and he tapped it 
there; and then it ran. 

“My bill is ten pounds,” he said, and when 
they expostulated at such an outrageous price he 
explained : 

“One pound for the tapping; nine pounds for 
knowing where to tap.” 


himself and everybody else. He has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the past presidents of 
the organization. But he was with the assem- 
blage in spirit, for he sent a fine telegram tell- 
ing about it, and promising to be with the 
‘‘boys’’ at next year’s meeting in Spokane. 





LOGGING WITH TRACTORS 


One of the instructive features of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session of the Pacific Logging 
Congress was a discussion of ‘‘Logging with 
Tractors.’’ Elmer I. Stoddard, president of the 
Grand Ronde Lumber Co., at Perry, Ore., con- 
tributed measurably to the value of the session 
by telling, in a plain, straightforward manner, 
his experiences. [NotE: A resume of Mr. 
Stoddard’s views appears on page 55 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 











1—Two large spool-carts in tandem form for use with 10-ton machine. Capacity, 5,000 feet; size, 
6 feet 8 inches wide; wheels, cast steel, 12x26 inches; axles, 4 feet; roller bearings; swinging 
bunk. 2—Hauling 1,480 feet up 20 percent grade, with 10-ton machine on two spool-carts. 
Loads of 2,000 feet have been hauied up this grade. Estimated weight, 2- to 8-ton logs; 2 spool- 
carts, 2 tons. 3—Log landing but of chute on to rollway to be loaded on cars. 4—Cable hooked 
on to rear log with 5-inch cable and dogs driven into rear log. Cable used from 30 to 40 
feet in length. Two first 2-ton “Caterpillars” used in eastern Oregon. 5—Hauling 4,800 feet 
down log chute with two 2-ton Holt ‘“‘Caterpillars.”” Chute varies from 5 percent to 25 per- 
cent grade. Machines average 40,000 feet daily on 3,000- to 4,000-foot haul. Estimated daily 
cost, including wages, operating costs, depreciation and upkeep, $15 each 


“After all, it’s a question of salary,” remarked 
Mr. Winkenwerder, in driving his argument home. 

By George W. Peavy, Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis— 

At the obsequies of an efficiency expert, who 
had devoted his life to the subject, the corpse 
suddenly sat up, confronting his six pallbearers. 


“Here,” he exclaimed, “put this thing on wheels 
and lay off five men.” 


PAST PRESIDENT REGRETS ABSENCE 


On the program of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress appeared the name of W. W. Peed, Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., Eureka, Calif., to whom had 
been assigned the task of enlightening the as- 
semblage on the subject of steam shovels in 
logging railroad construction. Mr. Peed was 
unavoidably absent, .greatly to the regret of 


The accompanying pictures taken by Mr. Stod- 
dard, illustrate both the value of ‘‘Caterpil- 
lars’’ and some of the features of operating 
them, : 
("SRB EEEAaEZaAaEAS 

IN LINE with the educational campaign that 
the Georgia Forestry Association has been con- 
ducting to create an interest in forest protec- 
tion and preservation on the part of the public, 
the association in collaboration with the Forest 
Service had an extensive exhibit at the South- 
eastern Fair in Atlanta Oct. 12 to 21. Each 
day of the fair various Georgia associations 
visited the exhibit in a body. Legislation is 
being sought in Georgia for the protection of 
its forest lands, and a number of important 
measures will be offered before the next ses- 
sion of the State legislature. 
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Birthday Celebration Marks Year of Service 


At the office and plant of the E. Bartholo- 
mew Hardwood Co., located at 4052 Princeton 
Avenue, Chicago, Nov. 1 was a day of unusual 
interest. It was the first anniversary of the 
birthday of the company, but it is, however, 
well out of the infant class, doing a volume 
of business larger than that done by many com- 
panies which have been in business for several 
decades. 

Earl Bartholomew, president of the company, 
and his assistants are by no means new hands 
at the business, for Mr. Bartholomew is one of 
the best posted men in 
the United States on | = 
hardwood flooring, par- 
ticularly oak flooring. 
The company has the 
agency for Bruce oak 
flooring in Chicago and 
the middle West. 





EARL BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chicago ; 


President E. Bartholo- 
mew Hardwood Co. 





When the E. Barthol- 
omew Hardwood Co. 
opened business a year 
ago it had a clear, 
clean-cut and decisive 
business policy outlined. 
This policy was first of 
all to handle only the 
best of flooring, specializing in Bruce brand, 
blue label oak flooring; to make prompt ship- 
ments, to give service without quibbling, and 
to advertise its services and flooring persist- 
ently. That such a policy pays is well demon- 
strated by the success of the company, which 
has sold more hardwood flooring this year than 
at first was thought possible. In the office of 
the company are maps of midwestern States 
and all over them are colored pins indicating 
customers of the company. So thickly are they 
studded over the State maps that they almost 
cover them, and they show conclusively how 
backing up a quality product by a straight, 
clean-cut selling policy and aggressive adver- 
tising will bring results. 

The company does not straddle the fence in 
any way but confines its sales strictly to deal- 
ers. It does not sell to contractors but con- 
stantly works for the dealers. It maintains an 
excellent warehouse in Chicago in which at all 
times it keeps a.good stock of flooring, so that 
prompt deliveries can be made on any orders 
and particularly on less than carload orders. 
This warehouse is located on the tracks of the 
Chicago Junction Railway, connecting with 
every railroad loading out of Chicago, and the 
company can and does load orders for delivery 
by boat or rail the same day they are received. 
Besides selling Bruce brand oak flooring, the 
company also handles maple flooring of excel- 
lent quality. Hardly a day passes that the 
company does not receive a letter congratulat- 
ing it upon the speed with which it has handled 
some shipments. A distinct feature of the 
company’s method of conducting business is 
the care used in storing the flooring to keep it 
in good shape, and the care exercised in pre- 
paring it for shipments so that it will reach 
the customer undamaged. The ends of all 
Bruce brand bundles of %-inch flooring are 
covered with heavy fiber cartons, free of 
charge. This carton prevents damage in tran- 
sit, in the retailer’s shed or when delivered on 
the job for installation. The bundles are care- 
fully wired, and, in fact have more wires than 
is customary, to provide ample security in han- 
dling. Another feature is that no Bruce oak 
flooring under two feet in length is sold. 

E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co. believes that 
a part of its job is to help the retailer sell 
flooring. Among the aids it offers to retailers 
are beautifully finished panels showing how 
Bruce finished flooring looks. To every buy- 








er of Bruce oak Flooring in carlots the com- 
pany offers free of charge a genuine cow hide 
leather case containing five panels showing how 
eight grades of flooring look when properly 
finished. This satchel is of convenient size to 
take out and show a customer and will be of 
very considerable assistance in making sales. 
Booklets for distribution by retailers to their 
trade are offered free of charge, these booklets 
dealing with oak flooring and proper methods 
of laying it. 

Everything about the plant and warehouse is 
designed to make the conduct of the business 
as economical as possible and no money is 
spared to give the right kind of service to the 
trade. But, on the other hand, no money is 
wasted on useless frills. This condition is re- 
flected in the prices which the company is en- 
abled to give its customers. It is interesting 
to observe that the company does not accept 
business upon which it can not make a profit. 
It holds that to do this is unfair to its custom- 
ers, for to take business from one concern at 
no profit throws a heavier burden on other con- 
cerns which do place business upon which there 
is a profit. In other words, the policy of the 
company is take a small profit from every pur- 
chaser and not a large profit from some and 
no profit from others. 


SRAABABEBBBEREEBBaBaEBI 


BIG MILL KILN DRIES ENTIRE CUT 


Huttic, ArK., Nov. 1—The Union Saw Mill 
Co. at Huttig, Ark., has a very fine new plant 
to replace the one destroyed by fire some little 
time ago. A new sawmill, a complete new 
battery of dry kilns and a big dry shed were 
built. The Union Saw Mill Co. is one of the 
Frost-Johnson mills. The MHuttig mill is 
equipped with two band saws and a gang and 
turns out a lot of lumber in a day. A par- 
ticularly interesting feature of this operation 
is that every stick of 
lumber sawn in the mill 
goes thru the dry kiln. 
In other words, nor- 
mally when cars are 
available no lumber is 
stacked in the yard for 
drying and none is ex- 





company feels that its cost of operation is 
materially reduced by its use of Moore kilns 
and that at the same time the quality of its 
product is improved. It is believed that this 
type of operation eventually is the kind which 
will be used largely on the Pacific coast. 


WILL HANDLE PINE AND HARDWOODS 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 30.—The White Bros. 
Lumber Co. is the latest addition to Houston’s 
wholesale lumber fraternity, having offices at 
1618 Carter Building. The firm is a partner- 
ship composed of W. M. White, formerly sales 
manager of the Texas Export Co., of Houston, 
and J. C. White, lately secretary-treasurer of 
the Thede Lumber Co., of El Paso, Tex. The 
White concern will handle both pine and hard- 
woods and will have the exclusive sale of the 
output of the Texas Export Co. 


WILL CONTINUE TO OPERATE OREGON MILL 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—As was stated 
in a telegraphic dispatch in the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN of Oct. 28, the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Co. has announced the purchase by it of all the 
property of the George Palmer Lumber Co. at 
La Grande, Ore., including complete manufac- 
turing plant and approximately 100,000 acres of 
land, about 65,000 acres of which is timber. 
The plant, located at La Grande, is complete in 
every respect. It consists of a double band 
sawmill, dry kilns, box factory, and planing mill 
of sufficient capacity to handle the output of 
the sawmill operating double shift. The mill 
has been producing about 30,000,000 feet an- 
nually, but it is expected that this will now be 
increased to between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 
feet each year. The timber consists princi- 
pally of an exceptionally fine quality of western 
white pine, with a mixture of red fir and larch. 

The George Palmer Lumber Co. has long had 
the reputation of furnishing lumber of fine qual- 
ity, excellently manufactured, and it will be the 
purpose of its successors to maintain the high 











posed to the elements. 
The lumber for the dry 
kiln is stacked at the 
sorting chain as_ it Cooling Shed 
comes from the mill. 
Mechanically lumber of [ 
each width is dropped 
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upon a platform from 
the sorting chain and is 
piled by two men upon 
a dry kiln truck so that 
when the truck is loaded ee —— 
it moves directly to the 
kiln, The observer is 

impressed with the fact 
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that the cross pieces or 
stickers are absolutely 
one above the other in 
straight lines. The 
stickers are slightly 
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of the pile and are 
inserted mechanically; 
when the truck is being 
loaded, after.each course 
is completed stickers are 
placed in grooves which 
hold them firmly in place while the next course 
is being put on. All of the kilns are of 
the Moore moist air type and are giving entire 
satisfaction. The dried stock when it comes 
out is very bright and clear and has a great 
deal of life to it. From the dry kiln trucks it 
is thrown upon another sorting chain and there 
graded and separated as to length, width 
and grade. From this sorting chain loads are 
taken either direct to the planing mill or to the 
large storage shed which has a capacity of 
7,000,000 feet. Lumbermen in this section are 
much interested in the Huttig installation. The 


This diagram shows the kiln layout at the Union Saw Mill Co.’s plant. 
The drawing is not dimensioned. Arrows indicate the direction of travel 
of the lumber. The lumber is piled on dry kiln trucks at the green 
sorting chain, moves to and thru the | kilns, thru the cooling shed 
and out on a regular sorting chain where it 
and grade, and then is taken either to the planer or to the drying shed 


is separated by width, length 


standard which the mill has enjoyed in the past. 
It is stated that temporarily sales will be han- 
dled from La Grande, Ore., but it is expected 
that by not later than Dec. 1 the sales will be 
conducted thru the general office of the company 
in Kansas City. 

The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. has been a 
manufacturer of lumber on an extensive scale 
in the South for the last twenty-two years and 
is at present operating in longleaf pine at Oak- 
dale, La. H. N. Ashby, formerly with the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., has been appointed westérn 
manager, and will be in charge at La Grande. 
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New Yorkers, Planning to Build to Escape High Rents, Fear That Style Costs— 
Priced Models Will Show Them Old-Fashioned Homes Are as Expensive as Uptodate 


At the suggestion of some good friends we 
started this trip with the purpose of devot- 
ing much attention to country towns and 
country yards. It has not seemed wise or fair 
to earry this policy to the point of excluding 
all others from these columns while the pres- 
ent trip lasts, but we believe that these last 
few months a fairly good proportion of coun- 
try yarcs have made their bows and their 
speeches from the Realm’s front porch. They 
have been good bows and good speeches; and 
if the effect has not ‘‘got across’’ in the 
printed word the fault has not been theirs. 
The small yard has a good reason for exist- 
ing. Its size does not result from lack of 
energy or persistence or cleverness. It fills 
its own niche and does it well; and many 
a dealer in a little yard is offering a 
quality of service of which a big yard 
executive would be proud, and is mak- 
ing a comfortable living by catering 
wisely to a trade that might well escape 
a bewildered big city executive. Ex- 
ecutives of big yards and of small talk 
much the same business language and 
name the same things when analyzing 
business conditions for an inquiring 
newspaper man. They buy and sell the 
same goods; and yet in an intangible 
way their fields are different, and the 
difference is more than a dissimilarity 
in volumes of sales. As has been said 
before in these columns, a mastery of 
the art of selling in a small yard does 
not necessarily qualify a man for a 
responsible position in a big yard, and 
neither does success in a big yard in- 
dicate that a man could walk away 
with the job of running a small coun- 
try point. There are sound and prac- 
tically limitless lines of expansion in 
both fields; but these lines do not al- 
ways lie parallel. 


We have given space to a number 
of big yards these last few months, 
and this week we are going to talk 
about a very big and important one. 
Our advantage, as we see it, in talk- 
ing about the things told us in yards 
of all sizes is the fact that all lumber- 


town, and without doubt it is no Sunday 
School, I get to feeling regretful that I can 
never see Nineveh and Babylon as they were 
in the days of their glory. If they were any, 
thing like New York in importance and splen- 
dor they must have been very wonderful 
places indeed; and it seems a little too bad 
that we never hear them spoken of except to 
point a moral. 


New Rochelle Practically Part of Big City 


We wanted to see a big retai] yard in New 
York City or one of its suburbs, so we rode 
out a few miles on the New Haven to New 
Rochelle and found the yard of the J. A. 
Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co. New Ro- 
chelle is one of the points where practically 
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If he sleeps while it yet overhead may take all the 


tervals. In a prominent place in the New 
Haven station I saw a big and attractive 
poster bearing this message: 


‘‘Building Materials Plus 


‘‘Instead of being satisfied with merely 
good lumber, millwork ete. learn what a really 
helpful organization means to your satisfac- 
tion. We give you the best in lumber and 
building materials plus courteous, dependable 
service in selecting and using them. Our 
service department is always at your dis- 
posal without obligation. 

‘‘The J. A. Mahistedt Lumber & Coal Co.’’ 


Suburbanites Make Large Purchases in City 


Altho it is rather obvious, it may be well 
to mention the buying habits of these subur- 
banites. In shopping for articles other 
than those needed in daily living, they 
are inclined to go to the big shops down 
town. New York is one of the greatest 
shopping points in the world. It has 
every kind of store, from the exclusive 
shops that never advertise and at which 
a person must first make an appoint- 
ment before he can so much as get in 
to look over the goods, down to the 
establishments that keep muscular help 
out on the sidewalk to drag in the 
passerby who looks as if, treated 
roughly enough, he might be induced to 
buy something. New York does not 
have the biggest department stores of 
the country in point of volume of sales. 
Chicago, I believe, has this distinction. 
But New York does have amazing stores, 
and all the goods of the world are on 
sale. So when a suburbanite wants a 
suit of clothes or a davenport he goes 
to Manhattan Island to get it. But if 
perchance he wants to build a house 
he doesn’t go to the island. The big 
yards are in the suburbs; for it is in 
the suburbs that houses are built. 


Fear Cost of Attractive Modern Homes 


It wouldn’t take much commercial 
knowledge to guess that the job of sell- 
ing houses to these New Yorkers is a 
little extraordinary. But a _ person 





men do talk the same language and 
battle with rather similar problems; 
and if the big dealer never has to fuss 
over exactly the same puzzle that the 
small dealer lies awake thinking about, 


profit of a New York retailer. To effect sales he must 
approximate prices set by keen competition. Profits 
must come from careful pruning of overhead costs. One 
retail company found that contracting its coal deliv- 
eries stopped an important leak, and that the use of 
trailers for assembling loads and of tractors to draw 
trains of them effected important economies 


might not guess the first time what 
some of the chief difficulties are. J. F. 
Mahlstedt, to whom I talked, said he 
found the majority of inquirers were 
actually afraid to pick out a nice look- 





he nevertheless has a similar one, and 

the small dealer’s solution may suggest ex- 
actly the way out that the big dealer has 
been looking for. It works the other way 
around, also. 

When a person who lives in the middle West 
visits the East he is pretty sure to be at- 
tracted by our biggest city. If he resists 
the lure of the tall buildings and the crowded 
avenues he has more restraint than we have, 
and maybe just a little more than we are 
ambitious to possess. We have lived in New 
York a time or two for a brief while, and we 
never wanted to make it a permanént resi- 
dence; but it is a pleasure to get back for a 
few days. The big town has drawn its 
polyglot population from the whole world 
and has made of itself something to admire 
and to shudder over. Its wealth and its 
poverty are both superlative. Beauty and 
squalor are near neighbors. But it has a 
flavor und a personality that impresses itself 
deeply upon the memory of the visitor. When 
I hear New York called the Nineveh of the 
western world or the modern Babylon, the in- 
terided effect is lost upon me. Instead of be- 
ing impressed with the wickedness of the big 


all the people have business connections in 
New York City proper, and every morning 
the workers leave the place in an avalanche 
by the suburban trains and return in the 
evening. Counting a few neighboring points 
that draw their lumber from the New Rochelle 
yards there is a residence area containing 
perhaps 100,000 people centering here; and 
these people are in every practical sense 
merely a part of the big city that spreads 
into three States and out on the islands off 
the coast. 

There were a number of reasons that. led 
me to visit this yard. It is a famous yard 
for service, it is rather typical of the best 
in metropolitan lumber sales, and, lastly, Mr. 
Mahlstedt is president of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

If you were picking out the place where 
billboard or poster advertising would come 
under the eyes of most buyers in a place like 
New Rochelle, where would you look for it? 
This is a town of commuters. Workers go 
daily to the city, theater goers travel down 
in the evening, shoppers in the afternoon. The 
railway station sees them a’! at frequent in- 


ing house in one of the Mahlstedt plan 
books. Time after time these prospects will 
look the book thru, admire the houses of new 
design and finally pick out an old fashioned 
house about which they can not get up much 
enthusiasm, and ask for prices on it. The 
explanation is rather obvious, once the mat- 
ter is called to one’s attention. These peo- 
ple are contemplating building a house be- 
cause they feel they can no longer stand the 
pressure of high rents. It is primarily a 
matter of reducing, if possible, the high cost 
of living. Their shopping experience in the 
shops on Manhattan Island have led them to 


‘believe that good looks, style and general 


desirability always go with very high prices. 
A coat, for instance, that is of the latest 
mode will cost several times as much as one 
that is out of season. If it will work with a 
coat or a dining room table, why isn’t it true 
of a house? The answer they make to their 
own question is that it must be true of a 
house, too. Hence in their search for some- 
thing they can afford they seek out a plan 
in no sense as attractive as they would like 
to choose, in the rather pathetic belief that 
in this way they can save money. 
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One problem of lumber retailing in the big 
city, then, is persuading prospect that an up- 
todate house selected from the plans available 
in the yard’s service bureau will cost no 
more than a less desirable house of ancient 
pattern. In fact, it is quite likely to cost a 
little less; for some of the millwork required 
for the old timer may not be in stock, and a 
special order will mean a higher price. It would 
seem to be a simple matter to get this across to 
the trade, but it is not so simple as it might be. 
These people have a peculiar sharpness of their 
own. In certain particulars they are proof 
against the wiles of the sharpest sharper. They 
take pride in knowing their way around, and 
they are not ready to take the word of a sales- 
man against their own long experience. If you 
want style in New York, they say, it’s going 
to cost you something. And that’s that. 


Will Use Priced Models to Convince Shyest 


Mr. Mahlstedt is planning a selling aid to 
combat this very thing. He and the rest of 
the force have talked themselves ° 
sick and tired in getting it across 
to the customers that they can 
as well own the kind of houses 
they desire. They generally suc- 
ceed in doing it, but the job 
wears out a lot of patience and 
energy. So Mr. Mahlstedt is get- 
ting a dozen or more models of 
houses built according to the most 
approved modern plans. He wants 
them all built to the same scale 
so that the prospect will not be 
deceived about their relative 
sizes. These houses are of the 
kind and size that can be built 
for sums ranging from $7,500 to 
$10,000. The lump-sum price will 
be attached to each model. It’ll 
be a little difficult to shy off from 
a house on the ground of prohibi- 
tive cost if the lump-sum price 
shows it to be within the amount 
the prospective customer planned 
to spend. 

This willingness of the customer 
to build a house that does not 
suit him, if by doing so he can 
reduce the cost of living, throws 
a certain light on the desperate- 
ness of the housing situation. Mr. 
Mahlstedt said that rents in New 
Rochelle are just as high as peo- 
ple have claimed them to be. The 
Mahlstedt company is paying its 
men wages higher than those |t 
paid in corresponding industries, ' 
but it feels it can not reduce } 
wages until rents are lower. The |! 
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men could hardly live on less than 
they are getting. Rents, of 
course, correspond roughly to the 
demand for houses and apart- 
ments, and the fact that rents are 
high may be taken as some evi- 
dence that building is still run- 
ning behind demand. 

It has been my experience that’ 
most of the people in New York, when you 
ask them, will complain bitterly that rents 
are impossibly high, and then they will tell 
you in confidence that they have a pretty 
good thing and that they don’t know of any- 
one else who has\as nice an apartment at so 
reasonable a figure. They can not account 
for it, but those are the facts. Probably this 
slant of mind explains in part why landlords 
can keep rents at the present figure. 

But there is a world of building going on 
in Greater New York. An acquaintance who 
had been making a number of trips over to 
Long Island said he was hardly out of sight 
of a truck load of lumber. Every time the 
traffic officer halted traffic one way to let it 
flow across there would be at least one load 
of lumber standing in the line. 


Profits Must Come from Cutting Overhead 


The Mahlstedt company has centered quite 
a bit of retailing interest upon itself by 
means of its experiences with delivery. I be- 
lieve some account of these experiences has 


ELMER ANDERSON, Treasurer 


A good many garages are usually built at this season. 
buy Fords during the summer do not build a garage until they have - Bhp: - 
to and consequently this advertisement of the Quincy Lumber Co., splendid introduction to the sales 
Quincy, Mich., is timely and produced results. 


been published in this journal. Perhaps I 
can not add any details to previous accounts, 
but for the benefit of any who may have 
missed the former story I can outline the 
undertaking in general. Competition in the 
sale of lumber has been fairly keen in Greater 
New York, as one might expect. Perhaps 
some of this competition has been conducted 
without as complete cost information as the 
competitors should have had. But, however 
that may have been, Mr. Mahlstedt said the 
company found itself in a situation where 
competition was largely setting the selling 
prices, and setting them too low. In order 
to make any sales it was necessary to meet 


_ these prices or at least to approximate them; 


and in order to make a profit it was necessary 
to reduce overhead costs. 

Overhead is a part of the business that is 
always under suspicion, and rightly so. A 
friend whose work brings him into contact 
with many businesses and with many business 
men says that few even of the most highly 


A FORD Special 


HOW ABOUT A GARAGE RIGHT 


NOW FOR THE LITTLE “FLIV?” 


What’s that? You can’t afford it? You bet you 
CAN. Why, you can buy the material for a “Ford 
Special” (excluding nails and hardware) for— 


577.00 


You cannot afford to let your car stand outdoors 
nor pay rent for storage in a garage when you can build 
one yourself for such a small sum. 


The above price is for a garage 10x16, cement foun- 
dation and floors, good grade of siding and Mule Hide 
Roofing. 


If you are interested, call and see us 


Quincy Lumber Co. 


“THE BUILDER’S FRIEND” 


organized corporations have come near to the 
point of reducing overhead to the efficient 
minimum. 

The Mahlstedt organization decided that 
deliveries offered the most promising point for 
stopping a leak in profits. Their way of ap- 
proach was suggested by practical conditions. 
They decided that deliveries as extensive as 
theirs deserved the close personal scrutiny of 
men whose profits depended upon their effi- 
ciency; so they made a deal with a couple of 
capable men in their organization to purchase 
their delivery equipment on easy terms and 
to take the contract for delivering their stuff. 
I believe this original arrangement included 
only coal deliveries. These two men have in- 
stalled cost systems simple enough to avoid 
adding a heavy expense to their accounting, 
but complete enough so that they can tell 
when they have unloaded one car whether 
they made a profit or suffered a loss in deliv- 
ering it. The delivery cost, of course, is 
passed on to the customer. Since this: ar- 
rangement has gone into effect the actual] cost 
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Many people who 


ot deliveries has been reduced more than half 
with benefit to all concerned. 


Enthusiastic Over Trailers 


The company, as I understand it, still op- 
erates its own lumber delivery system; but it 
has the benefit of the experience of this sub- 
sidiary delivery corporation, and in this way 
it has been able to make a similar reduction 
in the cost of delivering lumber. One piece 
of equipment in which it believes is the 
trailer. A couple of tractors and eight or 
ten trailers will give the same service that 
five or six trucks would yield—at least so the 
Mahlstedts think. The investment is much 
less, and the wages of the drivers are cer- 
tainly much less. It means that engine and 
driver are busy on the highways nearly all 
the time, instead of idling in the yard while 
the yard men put the load on. Several deal- 
ers this summer have had enthusiastic words 
for the trailer. Some have stated that in 
their opinion it is much more important to 
have the load ready built when 
the tractor and chauffeur come 
in than it is to be able to dump 
the load at the job. Some peo- 
ple are successful in dumping all 
sorts of stuff, including hard- 
wood flooring, millwork and the 
like. But many dealers will not 
dump finished lumber of any 
kind. Except perhaps for the 
frame of a house, there are few 
straight loads sent out in the 
ordinary retail trade. The others 
are made up of many items, 
necessarily collected from all 
over the yard, a few pieces in a 
place. Building such a load, so 
many dealers say, takes vastly 
more time than unloading it by 
hand; so much more in fact that 
if a truck dumped every load and 
waited each time for the next 
load to be built from the many 
different bins, it would consume 
more time than a tractor and 
trailer would consume if its load 
were taken off by hand. The 
Realm is rather partial to rolling 
off certain kinds of lumber, and 
thinks at least part of the trail- 
ers might well be equipped with 
the necessary rollers; but we 
have no doubt. but that delivering 
by trailers is an economy in 
truck investment and in labor 
efficiency. 

The offices of this company, 
with the flag flying over them, 
are worthy of the dignity and 
importance of the corporation. 
There is a big main lobby with 
show windows in which model 
houses are displayed. This lobby 
is excellently furnished, gives the 
feeling of spaciousness and is a 






rooms. The place is not cold and 

repelling, as some offices are when 
furnished and decorated in a formal manner. 
The sales rooms where the plans and exhibits 
are shown are on the second floor. The pri- 
vate offices are also on this floor. 

The company introduced its own archi- 
tectural service some time ago. Such a serv- 
ice is almost a necessity to a business con- 
ducted as this one is. But the company does 
not advertise it directly so very much. The 
service is there for the people who want to 
avail themselves of it. Before putting it in, 
the company held conferences with the local 
architects, explaining just what it proposed 
to do and asking the architects how they felt 
about it.. The latter were quite willing that 
the company should undertake the planning 
of small houses. Architects are nearly always 
glad to have such a service go in if it is ex- 
plained to them. It touches a class of cus- 
tomers, as has been said often in these col- 
umns, that otherwise would have no profes- 
sional advice; and an improvement of the 
quality of the small house would have the 
effect of creating a desire for better large 
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houses among those who can afford them. So 
the final effect is probably the creation of a 
certain amount of business for the architects. 


Certainly such service takes little if any busi- 
ness away from them. 
[Next week the Realm will describe a visit 


to a thriving Michigan city where building is 
brisk. There also will be some comment on 
strikes, their results and remedies ——Epi1or.] 





NEWS AND 


A Collection System That Collects 


It is not uncommon to hear the remark that 
lumbermen are the most liberal of all business 
men in extending credit. Credit may be se- 
eured from a lumber company very freqently 
when a bank would not loan a cent. Likewise 
many retailers are held to be very lax in col- 
lecting. One retail lumber company, however, 
which has a splendid record in getting in col- 
lections is the Fuller Goodman Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis. Its percentage of loss extending over 
many years is so small a fraction of 1 percent 
of total sales that it may be considered as prac- 
tically nothing. Below is given briefly an out- 
line of the methods and practices of the com- 
pany in making collections: 

The Fuller Goodman Co. operates a number 
of yards and its experience has been similar to 
that of most line-yard companies; namely, that 
managers who are good salesmen are rarely 
good collectors, and that where managers are 
good collectors, they rarely are good salesmen. 
As a consequence, the company has decided that 
it is the best policy to employ good salesmen as 
managers and to make up for the lack of col- 
lecting ability by collection work from the 
general office. 

Collecting, according to the experience of 
the officials of this company, is never ceasing, 
plain hard work. No form letters are ever 
used, as they are considered dangerous, ill ad- 
vised and unsatisfactory in the matter of re- 
sults. Every collection letter as it goes out is 
an individual letter. These letters are short, to 
the point, and differ in several essentials from 
the ordinary collection letter. The ordinary 
collection letter, particularly the form letter, 
is apt at the outset to set up a defense for the 
customer who has not paid his bill by some such 
opening sentence as this: ‘‘We realize that, 
due to low prices for farm products, you have 
been hard pressed for money etc.’’ The letters 
of the Fuller Goodman Co. never set up any 
such defense for the delinquent debtor. They 
clearly and simply state that the debt is a just 
one and that it is an honest debt to the com- 
pany. The honesty of the debtor is also always 
assumed and some little individual reference to 
the debt in question is thrown in. The fact 
that the company needs the money and that ‘it 
must have it is plainly stated. The following 
is to illustrate the kind of letter written by the 
company : 

We find that your account amounting to $27.96 
for material secured at our ——————— yard re- 
mains unpaid. 

This material was sold by us on Jan. 9, 1921, to 

ou in good faith, to repair your barn, and it 
s an honest debt, contracted for honest goods. 
You owe us this money and we ask that you remit 
to us at once. 

Yours truly, 

Sometimes the customer gets mad, but when 
a customer does get mad, generally something is 
done and that something is the payment of the 
debt. From time to time customers declare 
they never will purchase again from the com- 
pany, but almost without exception they come 
back, so the company feels that its collection 
methods do not drive away trade. A nonpay- 
ing customer is actually a liability instead of 
an asset—and retail lumbermen want assets 
only. At times collection letters state that 
unless an account is settled the matter will have 
to be placed in the hands of an attorney, but 
the company very seldom takes such action. In 
the first place, court charges are so high that it 
seldom pays to make a collection in this man- 
ner. Furthermore, most attorneys are so slow 
in making collections that they have to, be 
punched up and watched just as much as the 
delinquent debtor. Consequently the company 
prefers to give its attention to the debtor. 

The secret of success of the company in col- 
lecting is the fact that it never lets up on an 
account. It keeps after it and after it and 
after it. Old accounts have been collected from 
almost every part of the country and from peo- 


POINTERS FOR 


ple who have moved out of the territory of the 
Fuller Goodman Co. yards. For example, not 
long ago an account was collected from the 
Panama Canal zone and it is not uncommon for 
the company to follow people all about the 
country with collection letters. 

The collection activities of the general office 
in no way interfere with the collection activities 
of the yard managers. In fact the system is a 
cooperative one between yard manager and 
general office. The yard managers are supposed 
to collect and collect aggressively. Some of 
them do not like to have the general office han- 
dle any collections but, on the other hand, some 
of them write in and ask the general office to 
assist in making the collections. 

After a trial balance has been taken the first 
of the month, all delinquent accounts are listed 
and the general office starts sending out col- 
lection letters, beginning with A and ending 
at Z. That it gets results, and good results, 
it attributes very largely to its never ceasing 
activity in sending out short, personal collec- 
tion letters. 


Essay on Southern Pine Wins Prize 


PINE BuuFF, ARrK., Oct. 30.—One of the most 
interesting features of the Fall Harvest Fes- 
tival recently held here was the essay contest 
conducted by the Pine Bluff Lumber Co., which 
offered a prize for the best essay on the subject, 
‘“Why use southern pine lumber and millwork 
in your home?’’ It was with extreme difficulty 
that the judges for the company selected the 
winner from the one hundred and fifty papers 
submitted. The company had three judges: 


RETAILERS 


But the question is, Why use it? The texture 
of pine and the straight grain makes it very orna- 
mental. It takes a handsome polish and is easily 
and quickly installed. ¢ 

Thus we see that it has all the qualities desired 
in oak, yet is easier to handle and even rivals 
the beauty of oak. 

In late years a new product of southern pine 
has come into general favor. People, quick to 
recognize the value of pine, are welcoming the new 
and novel articles of furniture now offered by the 
Pine Bluff Lumber Co. to the public. 

One of the most admired and most talked about 
booths at the Fall Festival was the display of this 
company featuring these attractive pieces. 

A breakfast nook set showed well the adapt- 
ability of southern pine for this construction. The 
faultless workmanship and graceful lines bring 
out the striking qualities of southern pine as a 
cabinet wood. A folding ironing board with built- 
in cabinet and rose trellis were very favorably 
commented on by everyone. 

But why use southern pine millwork? The Pine 
Bluff Lumber Co., thru the efficiency of a modern 
mill and skilled workmen, put out a product equal 
to that of any mill in the State. 


Suggests Design for Retail Emblem 


The suggestion recently made to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by a retailer, to the 
effect that the retail lumber business should 
adopt a distinctive emblem typifying the 
trade and identifying it in the mind of the 
public, has already brought forth a number 
of interesting suggestions, which have been 
presented in previous issues. 

Now comes Chet L. Smith, manager at Deni- 
son, Iowa, for the Green Bay Lumber Co., 
with a suggestion which embodies a splendid 
idea, namely: That the retail lumberman is 
the connecting link between the city or town 
and the rural community surrounding it, 
equally interested in promoting the welfare 

and prosperity of each. 








R. W. Etter, president of the seventh district 
of Associated Advertising Clubs; E. H. Els- 
berry, manager of the Standard Lumber Co., 
and W. D. Hearn, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The successful contestant was Wal- 
lace Estes, a student in the Central High School, 
who recently was the recipient of a veteran 
scout’s badge. He was awarded a rose trellis 
used by the Pine Bluff Lumber Co. in its at- 
tractive booth at the festival. The outstanding 
features of the booth were a handsome 
painting, 4 feet high and 8 feet long, showing a 
pine forest on the left-hand side with a beauti- 
ful home on the right-hand, the colors being 
blended perfectly, and a large southern pine 
oval panel one inch thick and 28 inches long, in 
natural finish, with the wording ‘‘ Quality Mill- 
work—From the Tree to Your Home’’ in gold 
letters outlined in black. The booth was one of 
the most attractive presented. 


The following is the prize winning essay: 


Why use southern pine? This at first glance 
seems a hard question to answer, but after a little 
thought many reasons present themselves. 

Pine is an Arkansas product. Arkansas pine 
makes one of the most important building mate- 
rials in the United States. The wood is light, 
straight-grained and durable. In building it is 
more desired than any other species of lumber on 


the market, its lasting qualities and beauty being . 


its chief recommendations. Pine makes interior 
decorations, doors and sash that are second to 
none in a. Authorities on the subject, men 
who are familiar with millwork manufacture, have 
statistics proving that 90 percent of all interior 
woodwork, such as baseboards, French doors, win- 
— ane door facings, closets etc., are built of this 
material. 





The accompanying 
drawing is made from 
a sketch, in colors, pre- 
pared by Mr. Smith to 
illustrate his idea. The 
drawing loses some- 
thing in attractiveness 
thru the necessity of 
reproducing it in black 
and white only, but if 
the observer will imag- 
ine the lawns and trees 
to be green, the sky to 
be blue and the build- 
ings to be cream col- 
ored and white, he will get a pretty good idea 
of the very attractive and cleverly drawn de- 
sign submitted by Mr. Smith. He explains 
its significance as follows: 


I have been much interested in the articles and 
suggestions appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for an emblem for the retail merchandising end of 
the lumber business, and in accordance with your 
invitation I am submitting the accompanying 
sketch as a suggestion for such an emblem. 

The retail lumber merchant depends largely upon 
the farm community for his business, and it seems 
to the writer that there is a community bond be- 
tween the city and the rural community, with the 
retail lumber merchant as the connecting link, in 
that he promotes both city and farm improvements 
which tend toward community betterment in mak- 
ing living and working conditions better. 

The city man, when he can, boasts of the well 
improved farms adjoining his city, the farmer 
tells of the beautiful city near which his farm 
is situated, and both the city man and the farmer, 
together with the resident lumberman, should be 
working together, as the chain represents, to build 
up the entire community. 

Home owners are best citizens, because they have 
an interest in, and build for, community better- 
ment, breeding character, loyalty and good citi- 
zenship. Well improved farms help to keep the 
boys and girls at home; make people prosperous, 
happy and contented ; show pride and progressive- 
ness. 

A city beautiful, with a well improved rural 
community, is the result of codperation between 
the city and the country. 

The progressive lumber and building materials 
dealer is an important link in the chain, He studies 
life, promotes home building, farm improvements 
and better living conditions. He leads in the com- 
munity life. 

[Why not put this in your envelope as a sub- 
ject to bring up for discussion at the next Con- 


vention?—EpIrTor. | 
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Training for Lumber Retailing 


The only way in which a man engaged in the 
retail lumber business can get the technical 
information he desires is by instruction. Since 
it seems impracticable for men engaged in the 
retail lumber business to attend courses at 
universities or other schools, the next best 
thing is to get this instruction by correspond- 
ence, such as is offered by the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Training Course prepared by the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association (of Can- 
ada). This course comprises sixteen special 
papers on all subjects pertaining to the suc- 
cessful operation of a retail lumber yard. Each 
paper has been prepared by men who have had 
long years’ experience in the retail lumber busi- 
ness, men who have made good and are still 
making good. There is no theory in the make- 
up of the course, but each paper contains prac- 
tical, easily understood, and workable informa- 
tion. 

This training course has had wonderful suc- 
cess, having been studied by men all over the 
North American continent. During October, 
November and December of 1921 there were 
over three hundred men studying this course, 


which proves how popular it has become with 
those who are eager to secure training in the 
lumber business. 

Here is just one testimonial of the many 
recently received; it was sent in _ unsolic- 
ited by Otto E. Zimmerman, of Hawick, Minn.: 
‘‘Having completed your Retail Lumbermen’s 
Training Course, I am pleased to take this op- 
portunity to say that this training is of indis- 
putable value, especially to young men taking 
up the lumber business. The cost is nothing 
compared to the value, information, help and 
general training a person gets out of it.’’ 

If further particulars concerning the course 
are desired, a letter to the secretary of the 





I never miss an opportunity of thanking 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the in- 
formation, inspiration and _ helpfulness 
which it brings to the Conner home and 
company, and I wish it and those re- 
sponsible for it continued good luck and 
prosperity—A. M. Conner, Sacramento 
Lumber Co., Sacramento, Calif. 











Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 407 
Scott Block, Winnipeg, Canada, will bring a 
prospectus showing exactly what each one of 
the sixteen papers deals with. The price of the 
course complete is $15, and now is the time to 
enroll. 


(‘Paeaeaeeaaasaaws 


IN CHARGE OF HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 30.—B. C. Kelly, one 
of the most experienced hardwood men in Texas, 
has been appointed general manager of the 
hardwood department of W. T. Carter & Bro., 
of Camden, Tex., where recently an 8-foot mod- 
ern band mill was placed in operation. This 
company is one of the oldest southern pine op- 
erators in Texas. Its hardwood department 
will be entirely separate from its pine opera- 
tions and in Mr. Kelly it has an operating man- 
ager thoroughly versed in hardwood manufac- 
ture. He was last with the H. G. Bohlssen 
Manufacturing Co., of Ewing, Tex. His record 
prior to that imeludes service with the P. A. 
Ryan Lumber Co., the South Texas Lumber 
Co., and seven years as an inspector with the 
old Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 





A RETAIL OFFICE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 30.—All New Or- 
leans is talking of the new and beautiful office 
of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. opened to 
the public recently. On all sides one hears the 
remark that ‘‘I had no idea a lumber com- 
pany’s office could be so attractive or that it 
could furnish so many beautiful and attractive 
things for a home.’’ Boiled down in a few 
words, the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. in 
building its new office determined to incor- 
porate in it the ideas and devices which are 
powerful assistants in the modern merchandising 
of lumber and other building material. This 
office is more than a beauty spot—it is a means 
to an end and that is the sale of more and 








BUILT FOR MODERN MERCHANDISING 


In all there are six display rooms in the 
office, to say nothing of a breakfast nook. 
These rooms are completely and tastefully fur- 
nished and in the attractive hallway which runs 
the length of the office every built-in feature 
has been installed that the company could think 
of. All of these millwork displays are full size 
and show exactly how the conveniences will look 
when installed in a home. 

On the day when the company had its formal 
opening, over 20,000 visitors inspected the 
office, and ever since that time there has been a 
steady stream of interested visitors. Adjacent 
to the entrance of the office a living room is 
reproduced. This room is the first of those 


in place and are not noticed. Visitors were 
very much interested in this type of stairway. 

In the rooms back of the display windows, 
finished products are shown. Built-in fixtures 
are also shown thruout the length of the hall 
which runs back of the rooms. On the rear 
side of the hall there are other rooms beauti- 
fully furnished, but in which various raw ma- 
terials are displayed. Consequently, the visitor 
may see everything from the raw material to 
the finished product. No longer must imagina- 
tion be used to arrive at a conclusion of the 
appearance of a room or a house, or built-in 
features, for it is displayed before the eyes of 
all who wish to look. The office and the organ- 











ee new office of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., New Orleans, 
La. It has 65 feet of display window space and fronts on a street 
which carries as heavy traffic as any in the city 


better homes to the people of New Orleans. 
While this new office has not been in use very 
long, it is very evident that it is going to be 
a great success and that it is one of the best 
investments the company has ever made. F. W. 
Salmen, president of the company, and R. W. 
Mestayer, vice president and general manager 
of the retail department, are both enthusiastic 
over the beautiful office and what it is accom- 
plishing. 

Stop a man upon the street in New Orleans 
and ask him where there is a good retail lumber 
company and ten chances to one he will say: 
‘Go see the Salmen office. It is beautiful and 
a decided credit to New Orleans.’’ 

The office proper is 30x115 feet and faces 
on Carrollton Avenue, one of the most traveled 
highways in the city. A steady stream of people 
go by, and the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. has 
taken full advantage of this fact by installing 
65 feet of display windows which disclose to 
the passersby the interior of three beautiful 
and tastefully decorated and furnished rooms. 


shown by the display windows. A feature of 
this room, as well as others, is the utilization 
of corners for closets. These closets are very 
attractive and add much to the appearance of 
the room. Great care was expended in de- 
signing and arranging the kitchen. Two work- 
ing cabinets and a working table directly in 
front of a window are the main features, but 
a built-in ironing board and other built-in 
features are in evidence. This kitchen was laid 
out to save steps and work. 


In the bedroom there is shown a_ built-in 
dressing table, built-in clothes closet with 
clothes hangers and _ built-in drawers for 


clothing. An in-a-door bed is also housed in a 
closet. The closets are lined with Tennessee red 
cedar and proved one of the most interesting 
exhibits to the visitors, particularly the ladies. 
While the office is a single story structure, there 
is some space in the attic which may be 
utilized by the aid of a novel stairway. When 
the stairs are needed they are pulled down from 
the ceiling, but when not in use are shoved up 


A view of the living room which faces one of the display windows. 
the cabinets which occupy the corners and lend much of its attractive- 
ness, to the room. All built-in exhibits are full size 


Note 


ization which goes with it stands for the new 
idea of modern merchandising which is making 
itself felt in the North and thruout the South. 


MANY FIRMS INSTALLING DRY KILNS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 30.—Judging from 
the number of orders for dry kilns being re- 
ceived right along by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
this well known concern is being kept pretty 
busy. Among the recent orders placed for 
Moore equipment may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: J. W. Rogers & Co., Lepanto, Ark., kiln 
for drying cypress lath; J. M. Griffin Lumber 
Co., Burnside, Miss., adding two additional 
kilns to the four already installed; Elkin 
Veneer & Manufacturing Co., Elkin, N. C., 
veneer kiln; Fuel City Box Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., two hardwood flooring kilns; R. H. 
Benner & Co., Mobile, Ala., three veneer kilns 
for drying cigar box material ; National Furni- 
ture Co., Mt. Airy, N. C., two hardwood kilns. 
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Putting Home Building Campaigns Over With a Rush 


Two men were sitting in the observation car 
of an Illinois Central train traveling north. 
One man, well groomed and with a keen, ob- 
servant eye, was a typical business man. An 
observer very probably would classify him as 
the head or a high executive of a successful 
company, and such in fact he was. The other 
man, somewhat older, had keen, kindly eyes 
peering out of a weather-beaten face. His 
dress and his mannerisms, even before the tone 
of his voice could be heard, suggested the 
South—the new South which is making such a 
splendid modern merchandising record, and to 
that section he in fact belonged. 

Perhaps we will be pardoned if we listen 
in on the conversation of these two men, giving 
as it does a clear and concise idea of a method 
of stimulating building which is proving ex- 
tremely effective for lumbermen. The execu- 
tive is speaking: ‘‘This was my first extensive 
trip thru the South for a number of years, I 
first visited New Orleans. The first paper I 
took up was full of home building news. Home 
building interests me; it always does. So I 
watched for more news, but I did not expect 
to see so much. Every issue of the paper con- 
tained good information on home building, 
reasons for home ownership and why a home is 
an excellent investment. I have always urged 
home ownership be- 


‘¢The newspapers have been particularly 
eager to boost these campaigns because it has 
meant more business for them. The newspapers 
are in business to make money and when sud- 
denly they find that a new and virgin field is 
open before them, they certainly start after it. 
One newspaper alone has secured more than 
$40,000 worth of advertising from its home 
building campaigns, which otherwise it would 
never have secured. 


Lumbermen Support Campaigns 


‘¢Of course the lumbermen have to advertise 
and have to support such a campaign. In all 
of these campaigns, however, care has been 
taken to see that all lumber companies get an 
even break and no more. No hogs are allowed. 
A double page or a single page ad may be run 
every Sunday, centered around a house plan 
with some reasons for home ownership. But, 
if that is done, every company has the same 
size space and the advertising of no one com- 
pany is permitted to overshadow that of an- 
other company. Another type of advertisement 
which is frequently run devotes most of the 
text to a discussion of home ownership, with 
the names of the companies which are codperat- 
ing appearing below. ° 

‘‘The campaigns have centered around the 


-tailed list of all the building permits is printed 
at least once a week, and as this list will fre- 
quently occupy several columns it has a decided 
effect upon those considering home building. 
If a man sees several others doing what he is 
thinking of doing, he is pretty sure to decide 
that the time is ripe for him to get busy also. 
In the general advertisements, which as a rule 
are paid for by the lumbermen, a great deal of 
care is used. The interest and codperation of 
all lines of business are bid for and, at the 
same time, the advantages of home building 
are most forcibly brought home. One city, 
Dallas, Tex., reports that new buildings worth 
over $30,000,000 have been erected since the 
boom hit Dallas on Jan. 1, 1921. When this 
boom started there was no indication of any 
great building activity. The boom was brought 
on and fostered by the campaign. 

‘*Some features of the general advertising 
are worthy of careful thought. No one is 
knocked in this advertising, but the idea of 
home ownership is insistently pushed ahead. 
The fact is constantly played up that home 
ownership is the foundation of success in life. 
People are told that for low priced houses the 
lumbermen have plans available, but that for 
plans of expensive houses builders should go 
to the fine architects who are in the city and 

who do not care to 





cause I feel that the 
home owner is the bul- 
wark, the backbone of 
any nation. From 
Louisiana I went over 
into Texas and every- 
where I went the pa- 
pers were full of home 
building. The streets 
of the cities showed 
many new homes go- 
ing up and, in fact, I 
found the newspapers 
in a number of cities 


building homes to 
demonstrate to the 
people how cheaply 


and economically they 
could be built. In all 
my years I have never 
seen so much home 
building publicity and 
I want to tell you that 
this publicity was 
bringing results, 
bringing prosperity to 
every city.’’ 

During this little 
speech, the older man had been smiling, slowly, 
serenely. At its conclusion he said: ‘‘Yes, we 
in the South think home owning is a mighty 
fine thing. We want every man to own his 
own home. I know something of the home 
owning campaigns that have been put on, and 
if you are interested I will give you an outline 
of the plan which has proved very effective.’’ 

Lighting a fresh cigar and settling himself, 
he began. ‘‘The first of what I call the mod- 
ern home building campaigns was put on in 
New Orleans by the Times-Picayune. Please 
get that fact straight: It was put on by the 
Times Picayune, a newspaper. This paper built 
a house to show the public what could be done, 
threw it open to the public for inspection, ran 
all the articles it could get hold of on the rea- 
sons for home ownership, printed house plans, 
building news etc., constantly. A little later 
a paper in Minneapolis, Minn., put on a similar 
campaign and since then various newspapers in 
the South have put on similar campaigns, among 
them being the Dallas Times Herald, the Dallas 
News, the Waco News-Tribune, the Fort Worth 
Record, the Fort Worth Star Telegram, the 
Houston Post, the Houston Chronicle and now 
the San Antonio papers are putting on such 
campaigns. 

‘*These campaigns do not just happen. The 
one man above all others to whom credit is due 
for these campaigns is a well known lumber- 
vai R. M. (‘‘Bob’’) Williamson, of Dallas, 
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The above illustration shows a demonstration house built by the Houston Post, Houston, Tex., 
During the course of construction, and for some time 
after completion, it was the center of interest of all the people of Houston interested in home 


campaign. 


erection of a modern home. Some of these 
homes have been expensive and some low 
priced, but the most successful campaigns have 
been centered around moderate priced homes, 
and in facet, the attention has been centered on 
developing business in the building of small 
homes. The newspaper selects a site and then 
the contract is let to various firms to furnish 
material for the erection of this home complete. 
A lumber company will furnish the material; 
a plumbing house, the plumbing; an electrical 
company, the electric fixtures, and so on thru 
the entire list. As soon as the model home is 
completed it is thrown open to the publie for 
inspection and finally sold to someone upon 
the easy payment plan. 

‘“All during the course of construction the 
various stages of building furnish fine copy for 
the newspapers. The interest of the public is 
aroused and literally thousands of people in- 
spect the house, not only after it is completed 
but during the course of construction. 

““Once a campaign is started the lumbermen 
do not have to carry all the burden by any 
means, for all of those merchants who are in- 
terested in building get ‘in the band wagon,’ 
as the saying goes. Everybody boosts home 
owning; everybody talks home owning. 

‘‘The papers, before the campaigns are 
started, are required to assure codperation in 
running home building stories, and experience 
shows that they are willing to do much more 
than they agree to do. For one thing, a de- 


handle plans for small 
houses. The public is 
told of the contractors 
of the community who 
build substantial] 
houses and give good 
value in their work. 
You can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that. the 
contractors, after such 
boosting, are going to 
deliver the goods. In 
one city, before the 
building started fully, 
the idea of home own- 
ership was hooked up 
with unemployment in 
a statement like this: 
‘People no _ longer 
have to live in mean 
huts because rents are 
high, as many worthy 
mechanics and labor- 
ers are unemployed, 
and by increased effi- 
ciency and careful 
planning building 
costs are greatly re- 
duced. You will be surprised to know at 
what a reasonable cost you can build your own 
home. Build now and give employment to the 
unemployed, and keep the wheels of commerce 
turning. Home building is helpful to all lines 
of business, and home ownership is the safest 
and surest way for every patriotic, worthy and 
industrious citizen to spend his days in the 
grateful shadow of his own vine and fig tree, 
the loving lord of a little world hemmed in by 
the sacred circle of a home.’ Some of these 
advertisements are actually prose poetry. I 
want to read you this extract from one I hap- 
pen to have in my pocket. At the top of the 
page, as you see, is shown an illustration of 
the home and floor plan, while immediately 
below it in big type appears: 


A 1923 MODEL HOME 


‘« “As pretty as the beaded dew on the morn- 
ing-glories at the crimson tint of dawn, as 
beautiful as the high noon blush of a full 
blown rose, and as glorious as the cloth of gold 
and robes of purple that mark the royal path- 
way of the descending sun, is the influence and 
atmosphere of a little home of your very own, 
where the happy contented children gather 
around mother’s knee to have instilled into 
their childish hearts those everlasting principles 
of righteousness and patriotism which will later 
make them worthy and respected citizens of 
this great republic and fitting exemplars of our 
American ideals and traditions. To give them 
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this home is a duty you owe to them as well as 
to your country. We want to help you to ac- 
complish this worthy purpose and ambition. 


** ‘Let Us Help You Plan and Finance It’ 


‘Below this appear the names of the lumber 
companies. 


‘“To sum up, all that has to be done is to 
show the newspapers how they may get a vast 
amount of business they never would have ob- 
tained otherwise, and exact from them in ad- 
vance a promise of the necessary publicity, 
and such a campaign can be put over anywhere. 
It brings the people to the lumberman when 
they want to build low priced houses, and the 
lumberman does the actual selling. In any 
line of business, as you know, it is the man who 
sells who makes the money. Lumbermen are 
getting away from doing business on the basis 
‘Jim, I am going'‘to build a house for Mrs. 
Brown. How cheap can you sell me the lum- 
ber?? The lumberman now sells Mrs. Brown 
the house and the contractor takes his proper 
place in the scheme of things. Incidentally, 80 
percent of the houses built in this territory are 
of wood, with wood shingle roofs, and most of 
them are under $3,000 in cost. That is what 
the right sort of publicity does.’’ 





26. Where did the wild horses come from that 
roamed over America in early years? 

There were no wild horses in this country 
when it was discovered by Europeans. Wild 
horses were descended from those which escaped 
from white people and ran wild on the plains. 


BIG CROPS PRESAGE GOOD BUSINESS 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—The survey of the 
business outlook as prepared by R. B. Bearden, 
general sales manager of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., and printed in the current issue of 
Frost Pine Barks, deals largely with the agri- 
cultural situation and refers to statements made 
in the July letter that have been completely 
confirmed thru the experiences of the last three 
months. In his letter, Mr. Bearden says: 

The opening statement of the July issue of Barks 
featured the fact that “business is more dependent 
upon agricultural outturn than any other single 


. factor.” Personal investigation prior to that issue 


indicated highly satisfactory prospects for large 
volume and excellent returns. Facts borne out 
thru authoritative sources reveal that the money 
value of the six major crops amounts to $1,065,- 
000,000 for 1922 more than the value of the same 
crops for 1921. These crops are not one-half of 
the production of the farms, and all commodities 
are selling higher than a year ago, to the benefit 
of the farmer. 
The grain production will amount to: 


1922 crop in 1921 crop in 








, bushels bushels 
Wheat ..cccccces 810,000,000 794,000,000 
CRI sataigtcgn rae'e's 2,853,000,000 3,080,000,000 
CM oiicacicsn wes 1,229,000,000 1,060,000,000 
WRNNOY vic s cconeiacne 96,000,000 151,000,000 
i. Arey x 80,000,000 58,000,000 
TOKE: 0648. 0e<s 5,168,000,000 5,143,000,000 


This shows that the total yields of the five lead- 
ing crops are practically the same as a year ago 
in volume. The money value, however, figured on 
present market prices this year, is $3,500,000,000 
against $2,860,000,000 of a year ago, a difference 
of $640,000,000. 


The cotton crop this year is estimated by the 
Government at 10,125,000 bales, worth abeut 
$1,200,000,000 at present market quotations. The 
cotton crop a year ago was 8,300,000 bales with a 
valuation of about $775,000,000, a difference of 
$425,000,000. 


With $1,000,000,000 more than last year avail- 
able to the farmers from these six major crops 
alone, we are assured of favorable business condi- 
tions thruout the country, provided there are no 
unusual disturbing influences to interfere. 


The lumber interests have handied the huge 
metropolitan building and manufacturers’ program 
in a highly satisfactory manner. The railroad pro- 
gram has and is still suffering thru delayed de- 
liveries. The task that now confronts the lumber 
manufacturer as well as the dealer is to meet 
the added requirements that will result from the 
long delayed urban building program which will 
move forward with increasing volume as crops 
are turned into cash. 


We quote below, verbatim, the two pertinent 
closing paragraphs from the July issue of Barks: 


“There has been no time when the mixed- 
car buyer should anticipate his needs farther 
in advance than at present. All mills are 
already overburdened with mixed-car orders 
and badly broken sawmill stocks are uni- 
versal.” 

“The buyer who can take advantage of sur- 
plus items, now being offered by the manu- 
facturers at attractive prices in an effort to 
balance their stocks, and provide fast-running 
orders for the planing mill, will most as- 
suredly find it to his advantage to acquire all 
such items as he can reasonably stock. The 
experienced purchaser knows: ‘Items that 
are long today are short tomorrow.’ ”’ 


This advice has proved itself 100 percent true 
since last July and is even more pointedly now, 
due to transportation difficulties. 





NEWS FROM THE REALM OF BUILDING 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS URGENT NEED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Indications are 
that there will be observance of American Edu- 
cation Week—Dee. 3 to 6. The Americanization 
committee of the American Legion called upon 
the United States commissioner of education to 
invite President Harding to issue a formal 
proclamation for the observance of Education 
Week, which was inaugurated two years ago 
by P. P. Claxton, former commissioner of the 
Federal bureau of education. John J. Tigert, 
the present commissioner, has been assured the 
President will gladly issue such a proclamation. 
The bureau is codperating with the American 
Legion and the National Education Association 
to bring about a nation wide revival of edu- 
cational enthusiasm. 

In an extensive layout treating of all phases 
of the education question, the bureau devotes 
considerable space to the need of additional 
school buildings. It is estimated that over 
$3,000,000,000 is now needed for buildings. The 
bureau says further: 


Probably never in the history of this country 
has there been such need for school building 
construction as at the present time. Lack of 
adequate school building accommodations in the 
period before the war, and almost total stoppage 
of school building during the war, have brought 
about a state of congestion that is a menace to 
the health, strength and intelligence of the 
children of the country. 

It is a sad commentary upon the educational 
situation in this country that, altho we have 
accurate statistics about the material resources 
of the United States, there is nowhere available 
at present accurate, comprehensive data in re- 
gard to the total amount of school building that 
is needed in order to bring the school plant of 
the country up to date. It is possible, however, 
to make an estimate of the minimum amount of 
money that we need to expend upon school 
buildings. 

In 1920 there were 21,462,133 children in the 
public schools. Reports from cities of over 8,000 
population indicate that half the children in 
these cities were housed in buildings erected 
more than twenty-two years ago. If this 
true of school buildings in the cities, it is safe 
to say that it is at least equally true for country 
schools. In other words, from the data that the 
bureau has been able to gather it is reasonable 
to assume that at least half the children in the 
country are housed in buildings nearly a quarter 
of a century old. This means that at least half 
of the children are housed in buildings that have 
practically none of the educational facilities of 
@ modern school plant, such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium, shops, cooking rooms. Further- 
more, these buildings are not fireproof, as it has 
been found that only 5 percent of the total num- 
ber of buildings in cities of 8,000 and over are 
of fireproof construction. - 


Assuming then that about 10,000,000 of the 
21,462,133 children in the country have inade- 
quate housing facilities—and this is doubtless an 
underestimate—this means that it would be nec- 
essary to erect immediately 250,000 classrooms, 
at a minimum cost of $3,000,000,000 

In 1920 the American people spent more than 
twenty times as much on luxuries as on educa- 
tion. Therefore, to expend $3,000,000,000 on 
school buildings would mean investing for the 
school children of the country only about one- 
—* as much as was spent on luxuries in 

We must remember, however, that $3,000,000,- 
000 is the minimum that is needed for school 
buildings, and until we secure accurate data on 
the school building situation all over the country 
it is impossible to state the maximum that will 
be needed. 


‘‘BETTER HOMES’’ CAMPAIGN IS ON 
Eriz, Pa., Oct. 31—A Better, Homes cam- 


‘paign has been launched in Erie, to continue 


over a period of eighteen months. A fund of 
$20,000 has been subscribed to finance the cam- 
paign, which is sponsored by the Erie Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, the Builders’ Ex- 
change, Real Estate Board, Chamber: of Com- 
merce, and other organizations. The purpose of 
the movement, according to George W. Bau- 
schard, manager of the A. A. Deming Lumber 
Co., is to encourage home building and to get 
people to put their money in loan and building 
associations. The opening gun of the campaign 
was fired in the form of a building exposition 
held two weeks ago, which was very successful, 
both in point of attendance and in the interest 
shown. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE IS STILL ACUTE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 1.—Reports that the 


-local housing shortage has been greatly relieved 


are denied by a well known local lumberman, 
who says: 


I know from actual conditions confronted in 
trying to obtain housing in this city that housing 
conditions are not as good as they were last year, 
and no better than two years ago; that the demand 
is so much in excess of the supply that many land- 
lords advanced rents 10 to 15 percent on Oct. 1, 
while no reductions at all have been made. Find- 
ing it desirable to move I drove thru every street 
in the city, day after day, and inquired of all 
rental agencies, property owners, janitors of apart- 
ment houses etc., and incidentally found a great 
many others doing the same thing, all without 
finding anything. Advertising in the daily papers 
likewise brought no results. Therefore it is evi- 
dent that the demand for houses in this city is 
greater than in a long time. It is true that many 
cottages were built this year, but not nearly 
enough to catch up with the demand. 


HOLD SUCCESSFUL BUILDING SHOW 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 30.—Louisville has 
finally put over the long discussed Better Homes 
& Building Exposition, which drew a total of 
85,559 persons during the week of October 23, 
much of the interest being manifested in mer- 
chandise exhibited, while a considerable por- 
tion of the attendance was attracted by nightly 
stunts handled by the promoters. Realizing 
that the public holds lightly that which costs 
nothing the promoters arranged for an admis- 
sion charge of 25 cents, and interest grew 
strong. 


There was something more than 100 exhibi- 
tors, these showing general lines of material 
for home construction, furnishings, homes in 
miniature, electrical appliances, automobiles ete. 


The show was handled by the Louisville Better 
Homes Board, which was organized by the 
realty interests, with E. Leland Taylor in charge 
of the program. . 


On the opening night a real wedding was 
solemnized, this attracting over 16,000 people, 
while other nightly stunts included choosing 
Louisville’s most beautiful girl, picked from 
the audience in attendance; a high diving stunt 
to a life net ete., while individual exhibitors 
offered numerous prizes of one sort or another. 


Among the exhibits were those of many of 
the real estate men, who were strong for minia- 
ture homes, while the banks, loan companies, 
ete., were also much in evidence. 


The Wood Mosaic Co., exhited hardwood 
flooring, parquetry etc., while exhibits were 
made by the following lumber companies: Em- 
bry Lumber Co., Anderson Manufacturing Co., 
Koehler Lumber Co., Kentucky Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., Jones Lumber Co., and the Mengel 
Co. Other exhibits included sand, gravel, ce- 
ment, furniture, electrical appliances, brick and 
tile, wall plaster, mantels, automobiles, fire 
place furniture, motor accessories, rugs, pianos, 
talking machines, heating and plumbing equip- 
ment, refrigerators, stoves, shrubbery and plants 
for outdoor use; roofings, sewing machines, 
draperies, weather strips, hardware ete. Every 
thing from dealers handling real estate to 
screens for the finished house was exhibited. 

The first show proved a great success and it 
is planned to repeat next year. 
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National Retailers Discuss Standardization, 


“W oodbilt” Slogan, Short Lengths and Plan Service 


CLEVELAND, OunI0, Oct. 30.—The sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held at the Hotel Winton 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last 
week, was very successful both as regards the 
attendance and the interest manifested in the 
discussions. 

Although coming from many and widely 
separated sections of the country, the reports 
of the dealers in attendance concerning busi- 
ness conditions and outlook, as voiced in lobby 
conversations, were unanimously cheerful to the 
last degree. In the cities and larger towns 
especially, business has been, and is, exception- 
ally good, and dealers are looking forward to 
next year with the utmost optimism. ' 

[The first two sessions of the convention— 
those of Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
forenoon—were reported in the Oct. 28 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pages 57, 58 and 
77.—EDITOR. | 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
a discussion of the topic ‘‘What Is to Be the 
Future of the Retail Lumber Business?’’, con- 
ducted by Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland. Mr. 
Klumph spoke of the encroachment upon the 
retail merchandising of lumber by various sub- 
stitutes for wood, and the growing tendency 
of railroads, industrial concerns and contractors 
to purchase their lumber direct from manu- 
facturer or wholesaler. He said that the dis- 
tribution of lumber thru Cleveland retail yards 
had been cut 50 percent in the last fifteen 
years; if conditions are not changed another 
like period will see-15 percent of the remaining 
retail trade eliminated, and fifteen years be- 
yond that time there will be no retail lumber 
yards. ‘‘Is our business going to be wiped 
out?’’ he asked; ‘‘that can not be. The re- 
tailer has much money invested in yard and 
plant, and must continue in business.’’ He 
thought, however, that some might have tc 
enter the wholesale field, and some become con- 
tractors, in connection with their regular retail 
businesses. 

In the open discussion that followed, J. J. 
Comerford, Detroit, Mich., suggested that in 
communities where the encroachment of con- 
tractors was a menace the retail lumbermen 
might organize a building company. ‘‘By the 
time you have taken a few jobs away from the 
contractors they will feel like behaving them- 
selves,’’ said he. 

W. 8. Dickason, of Kansas City, Mo., whose 
company operates retail yards in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, said that they had’‘tired of having 
contractors come and tell them that they must 
furnish lumber for their jobs at such and such 
prices, and so were taking contracts themselves. 
‘“We are training our men to read plans and 
take off specifications,’’ said he, ‘‘then we 
go to a reliable contractor and arrange with 
him to do the construction. This enables us 
to get a fair price for our lumber.’’ 

Edward Hamilton of Paterson, N. J., said 
that retailers should refuse to buy a dollar’s 
worth of lumber from any wholesaler who sells 
to their customers. 

A. C. Davis, of Columbus, Ohio, said that the 
retailers of that city had organized a whole- 
sale company, which solicited the. business of 
industrial concerns. By thus collectively carry- 
ing a sufficient reserve stock the retailers are 
enabled to go after the large industrial busi- 
ness which the individual retailer can not get. 


America’s Trade Mark—The Woodbilt Home 


At this juncture there was placed upon the 
table, in view of all present, a large card boldly 
lettered in black and red, with the legend: 
‘*America’s Trade Mark—The Woodbilt 
Home.’’ Mr. Klumph said that when entering 
New York harbor recently on his return from 
Europe he chanced to hear a woman passenger 
say as the ship approached Governor’s Island: 
‘*See that frame house? Now I know that I 
am really back in America!’’ The frame house, 


said Mr. Klumph, is distinctively American. He 
suggested that the association adopt the words 
on the card as its slogan or trademark, printing 
it upon all its stationery, but he would reverse 
the arrangement, making it read: ‘*The Wood- 
bilt Home—America’s Trade Mark.’’ 


Report of Secretary-Manager 

Secretary-manager Adolph Pfund next pre- 
sented his report covering the activities of the 
association for the past year. Specific service 
rendered members included arbitration of trade 
disputes, expediting of orders, help in getting 
quick service where reinspection of stock was 
necessary; furnishing model houses with blue- 
print plans to dealers in twenty States for dis- 
play at building expositions and county fairs; 
procuring of reimbursement to members on ac- 
count of freight undercharge claims, obtaining 
information ete. ‘‘Our traffic department at 
Washington, under ‘Traffic Manager Frank 
Carnahan, is as well a Washington department 
of service in general,’’ said Mr. Pfund, con- 
tinuing as follows in part: 

For instance, thru Mr. Carnahan’s intercession 
the supervising architect of the United States has 
so changed the lumber specifications for public 


buildings as to make possible the use of woods 
from producing sources nearest at hand. Again, 
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on notice from dealers in a western State that a 
wrecking company was violating its contract with 
the Government Mr. Carnahan promptly looked up 
the contract and found the war department most 
ready to take action at once, because the violation 
practiced worked out greatly to the detriment of 
retail lumber dealers in that section and the 
Government was as much opposed to it as they. 
But important as are these specific services, the 
really telling value of a Washington traffic and 
transportation department is indicated by several 
achievements of fundamental importance: 

First, thru decision of a case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission it was established 
last March that it is proper and legal that when- 
ever the bucket shop of the lumber industry, 
namely, the promiscuous shipment of transit cars, 
denies you dealers adequate service on orders 
placed specifically for shipment, that it shall be in 
order to curtail the abuse by a —— charge de- 
signed to expedite release of car supply. 


Transit Car as Retailer’s Competitor 


A second fundamental achievement relates to the 
matter of the railroads going into competition with 
you dealers in connection with selling lumber. Is 
it not true that to a considerable extent the transit 
car is retail business and not wholesale? Certainly 
that is the case to whatever extent transit cars 
are bought—not by the dealers, but by those who 
are the logical customers of the dealers, namely, 
the contractors. And let no one labor under the 
delusion that this:competition necessarily spells 
more efficient distribution, for in case after case 
the contractor lands the job on the basis of the 
local retail lumber market and pockets the extra 
profit represented by the lower price at which he 
bought the transit stock. It must be plain, there- 
fore, that the retailer must recognize the transit 
car as his serious competitor. Transit car shippers 
are increasing in number and serious inroads are 
being made by them on your retail business. 

And now getting back to the railroads: When 


they undertook a few brief months ago to reduce 
the reconsignment charge in order to aid and abet 
the transit car, and to the extent of $4 per car, 
how could you except through national organiza- 
tion protect your business? Here’s what you did: 
Your Washington traffic and transportation depart- 
ment promptly started action against over twenty 
railroads and said in effect: “If you can afford to 
reduce the reconsignment charge $4 per car despite 
the dictum of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that a higher charge is necessary to show 6 percent 
earnings on invested capital, then by that token 
you admit that you can also reduce still further 
your freight rates. ‘The case never had to be 
argued before the commission, for the railroads 
saw the point and agreed of their own accord to 
amend the tariffs and within a month officially re- 
instated the former higher reconsignment charges. 


Steps Taken to Expedite Shipments 

But there was not only the penalty matter and 
the reconsignment charge matter. Of equal impor- 
tance was the matter of thousands of cars for 
retail yard destinations held up somewhere along 
the lime for weeks if not months during the rail- 
road strike. The situation was acute. We appealed 
to you dealers for ammunition and you responded 
wonderfully and we appreciated the help greatly. 
When you equipped Mr. Carnahan with these 
stacks of letters giving specific information and 
enabled him to speak in the voice of over 4,000 
dealers you got the ear of the authorities and an 
order was promptly forthcoming authorizing south- 
ern railroads to move your lumber on an equal 
basis with food and coal in order to clear up the 
congested railways and to relieve the economic 
emergency. 

And right now you have a new situation: The 
bulk of the cars are in the East and only 10 to 15 
percent of the normal car supply is in the South 
Thru Mr. Carnahan we are bending every effort 
toward equalized car distribution and unless it 
takes place your business and prosperity in general 
will be retarded. These things cannot be accom- 
plished by resolutions, but only thru effective per- 
sonal activity backed up by liberally financed or- 
ganized effort on a national scale. 

Because we have grown from a Fr gens 4 of 
450 to over 4,000 does not mean that we have 
grown equally in a monetary way, for the vast 
majority of our members contribute only $1 per 
year as so called State association members of the 
National. With our much increased growth comes 
the urgent necessity for increased funds to carry 
on the work efficiently over a vastly enlarged ter- 
ritory. Specifically our need is a big increase of 
sustaining members of the National—dealers who 
will not only support their State associations but 
who will also contribute a substantial annual fee 
to the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Membership Classifications and Dues 


At the conclusion of the secretary-manager’s 
report President Lloyd declared that a motion 
would be in order amending the bylaws to read: 

‘‘Sustaining members of this corporation 
shall pay annual dues based upon the follow- 
ing classifications: (A) $500; (B) $250; (C) 
$100; (D) $50; (E) $25.’ 

‘“These classifications and dues,’’ said Presi- 
dent Lloyd, ‘‘are not based on the volume of 
your business. We place you upon your honor 
as to which class you belong in and to what ex- 
tent you wish to support your association.’’ 

A motion made by A. H. Kemper and sec- 
onded by J. J. Comerford that the bylaws be 
amended as above was unanimously carried. 

Edward Hines said that he would like to 
have the privilege of subscribing for the first 
$500 membership, which statement was greeted 
with applause. 


Speaks on Lumber Standardization 


The convention was next addressed by Wil- 
liam A. Durgin, chief of the division of sim- 
plified practice, Department of Commerce, on 
the subject ‘‘Apprehensions and Misapprehen- 
sions of Lumber Standardization.’’ Mr. Durgin 
spoke as follows in part: 


Certain misconceptions of the action of the De- 
partment of Commerce in support of the lumber 
industry are still comparatively common. We 
have stated the facts repeatedly, but there appears 
to be some peculiar difficulty in securing complete 
acceptance of the very simple truth—indeed, it 
would seem that this very simplicity is our handi- 
cap, for we have nothing to satisfy those who, 
before they can feel they have a real understanding 
of, any proposal, require a partial revealment of 
hidden Machiavellian motives, a consciousness of 
possessing exclusive inside stuff! 

The simple common sense facts are these: 

1. Secretary Hoover sees in standardization and 
simplification of a wide range of commodities, a 
promising means of reducing costs all along the 
line, of stabilizing production and distribution and 
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of maintaining the highest level of business ethics. 

2. Secretary Hoover believes the competent ex- 
perts on any commodity are to be found in the in- 
dustry concerned rather than in Government, and 
that the proper function of the Department of 
Commerce, therefore, is to support such mutual 
agreements as the industry may be able to reach 
in establishment of the best thought and practice 
developed at any given time. 

8. Some 120 industries are at present attempt- 
ing to formulate simplifications and standardiza- 
tions which shall be mutually beneficial to pro- 
ducers, distributers and users, and which may, 
therefore, be supported by the department after 
recommendation by a fully representative confer- 
ence of all interests. 

4. During the period of development and until 
the simplifications and standardizations are sub- 
mitted to such general conferences, the only func- 
tion of the Department of Commerce is to keep the 
industries advised of the general principles and 
methods found useful and of the results attained 
in other fields. 

5. Secretary Hoover hopes that thru such con- 
structive work for simplification and thru legiti- 
mate trade association activities, the great 
industries of this country will be led to a high- 
minded, broad-visioned, self government which shall 
take position as a lasting extension of our basic 
American democracy and shall soon prove restric- 
tive legislation an outworn expedient of inadequate 
insight. 

Those, gentlemen, are the fundamental facts— 
if all lumbermen would accept them as true, these 
rumors and alarms would dispel like morning mist. 


No one would then heed the disquieting tale 
that this whole standardization matter is an at- 
tempt of one group or one association or one 
section to eliminate some other group, association 
or section, for only in so far as the final recom- 
mendations reflect the practically unanimous opin- 
ion of all interests can the department give them 
support. As it happens, thru the courtesy of the 
representatives the lumber industry has made 
responsible for carrying forward, we know of and 
ean vouch for the unusual effort they have made 
to keep all groups, associations and sections fully 
advised of every step and to give each every oppor- 
tunity for expression and participation. Further- 
more, we know that the central lumber committee 
of the industry, now directing the work, will con- 
tinue to give such full opportunity to every lumber 
interest, organization or individual, and hence that 
any group, association or section not represented 
in the final recommendations will be so only be- 
cause of their refusal to participate. 

Again, if lumbermen would but accept the sim- 
ple facts, none could suppose that any action of 
the department was inspired by a group or indi- 
vidual or directed against another group or in- 
dividual. During this development period our 
single interest is in keeping the general principles 
clearly before you. We have no knowledge of 
specific details of lumber standardization—one set 
of dimensions, one set of grading rules, one inspec- 
tion service, may or may not be superior to another 
—that is for the industry, not for us, to determine. 
We are more than glad to hear opinions, to talk 
at length with any who come to the department, 
but, after all, we can offer in return only our 
interest and experience in general simplifications 
and standardizations, leaving specific applications 
entirely to the men who know the field. 

When an individual group or association mis- 
represents our purpose and action, however, we 
must use every means to spread the true facts, not 
only because of the importance to the particular 
industry involved but especially because of the pos- 
sible harmful effect on the broad simplification 
undertaking of the department. Such action is 
against no one; it is solely in the interest of a 
general understanding of the simple commonsense 
basic facts we have outlined. 

The support of the department will be available 
to all who adopt the final recommendations of the 
lumber industry. Until that time there is nothing 
in lumber for us to support. 

Surely in the light of these statements, any 
insinuation of partisanship in our action, unless 
it be dismissed as the spawn of ignorance, is 
utterly unworthy of American lumbermen. 

Again, acceptance of the facts should remove the 
last traces of doubt as to Secretary Hoover’s mean- 
ing in his advocacy of “national’’ inspection serv- 
ice. Knowing that his purpose is to discourage 
extension of bureau activities and to promote self- 
government of industry, it becomes obvious that 
“national” inspection can not possibly mean Gov- 
ernment inspection. Indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive anyone’s honest understanding of that word 
“national” as synonymous with “federal” or ‘“gov- 
ernmental.” Surely you members of the “National” 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association do not consider 
yourselves an arm of government, and it seems 
quite certain that the “National’?’ Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association does not seek to claim status as 
a federal unit. 

Secretary Hoover used “national’’ just as the 
two associations used it. to connote nation-wide 
scope, and such elevated purpose and character 
as make a national group or service a competent 
and responsible representative of the best Amer- 
ican spirit. The essential considerations in setting 
up national lumber inspection service are: First. 
to make your industry, not federal government. 
responsible for establishment and maintenance of 
grades and inspection; and, second, to insure uni- 
versal availability of the service at every point 
within our nation. 

From what we overhear of the deliberations of 
your industry, the simplest means of realizing these 
essentials now seems to be thru the continuation 
of established regional inspection service with 


such extensions and publicity as will make inspec- 
tion available to all at reasonable fee, and such 
gradual modifications as will bring some dozen 
different sets of rules into basic agreement, retain- 
ing, of course, those special clauses necessitated 
by the peculiarities of different species of wood. 

So much for a few outstanding misconceptions. 
Doubtless others just as serious will arise as the 
work proceeds, but before giving credence won’t 
you try them against the simple facts? Those facts 
won’t change—they are essential to Secretary 
Hoover’s view and work, and if you hear state- 
ments which do not agree with them, either forget 
the statements or write us your doubts. A cour- 
teous letter, tho it charge us with high crime, 
shall have full and courteous reply, and so I hope 
we may continue to work together constructively 
toward the great end of standardization and self- 
government in lumber. 

[The balance of Mr. Durgin’s address deals 
with the task confronting the central commit- 
tee on lumber standards. Because of its im- 
portance and interest to the lumber industry as 
a whole, that portion of the address appears on 
the front cover of this issue of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Discussion of Standardization 

Following Mr. Durgin’s address President 
Lloyd called upon John W. McClure, Memphis, 
Tenn., president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, for an expression of his 
views upon the subject under discussion. Mr. 
McClure said that thru the work of the Na- 
tional association during a long period of years 
the hardwood industry had been standardized 
in a truly national way; that the association’s 
standards are generally accepted, the only set 
of rules used in the hardwood industry today 
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being the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. The program outlined at 
the standardization conference in Washington 
last May if followed to its logical conclusion, 
would, said Mr. McClure, ‘‘mean the tearing 
down of the standards worked out by our asso- 
ciation thru many years and put us in one 
classification with softwoods.’’ 

‘*T do not maintain that we have reached 
perfection in standardization,’’ said Mr. Mce- 
Clure. ‘‘We believe there is room for im- 
provement, and we want to work with any 
governmental department which seeks to carry 
forward this process of improvement. We hope 
we can get into the standardization program 
and do our part after the conditions which I 
have mentioned are recognized.’’ 


Next to participate in the standardization 
discussion was H. E. Everley, of the research 
department of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, who is a member of the stand- 
ardization committee of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. Mr. Everley read a paper, 
which opened with the declaration that ‘‘the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute approves 
and supports to the fullest extent possible the 
purposes of the national standardization pro- 
gram.’’ The paper dealt mainly with the 
waste of hardwoods due to lack of standardiza- 
tion based on scientific study of the needs of 
the various consuming industries, which lack it 
was stated to be the purpose of the institute 


to help supply. ‘‘For the purpose of affording 
adequate protection to dealers, consumers and 
the general public,’’*said Mr. Everley, ‘‘the 
institute is supporting the recommendations of 
the standardization conference at Washington, 
which suggested the grade branding of lumber, 
the use of ear cards, and other practical means 
of identifying and guaranteeing the quantity 
and kind of lumber shipped. The members of 
the institute purpose to put these recommenda- 
tions into effect as soon as it is practicable to 
do so.’’ 

President Lloyd then appointed a committee 
to draft a resolution expressing the sentiment 
of the association on the subject of standardiza- 
tion, to be submitted to the committee on resolu- 
tions. The committee was composed of Guy 
Gray, chairman; KE. J. Hamilton, Amos Lesher, 
H. D. Knoop, W. W. Wood, Frank Heitman, 
Willis Dye, Andrew Westlund, John Reheis and 
W. L. Henrich. 

The president also at this time appointed 
the nominating committee, as follows: Fred L. 
Lowrie, chairman; J. A. Mahlstedt, L. P. Lewin, 
M. L. Rhodes, O. D. Haskett and W. 8S. Dicka- 


son. 
FRIDAY FORENOON 


The final session of the convention opened 
at 10 a. m. Friday with a discussion of ‘‘ Value 
and Cost of Billboard Advertising,’’ led by 
R. W. Mestayer, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber 
Co., New Orleans. Mr. Mestayer said that his 
company bought its first billboard four years 
ago. Now it has six, and plans to expend 
$8,000 next year for outdoor advertising. 
Painted, illuminated boards are used, located 
as near the business center of the city as pos- 
sible, yet out of the extreme high cost limit. 
The policy of the company as regards matter 
appearing on the boards is to make the firm 
name stand out very prominently. Effort is 
made to secure locations on busy streets, where 
the traffic is heaviest. The boards and loca- 
tions cost the company from $700 to around 
$2,500 a year each, the most expensive costing 
$2,515. The company expends about $25,000 a 
year for advertising, of which about $8,000 
goes for billboards. The total advertising ap- 
propriation is based upon 244 percent of total 
sales. The outlay for advertising of all kinds 
is about 8 percent of the total expenses of the 
business. 


Miniature Model Houses for Exhibits 


Don Critchfield, of Lincoln, Neb., reported 
on behalf of the committee appointed at the 
annual convention in Chicago a year ago to 
devise a plan by which miniature houses could 
be furnished to retailers for exhibition pur- 
poses at moderate cost. The first model cost 
several hundred dollars, but by ordering a 
number of the same model at once the cost 
was reduced by successive steps until they can 
now be sold to dealers at $50 each. During the 
last year model houses were furnished on rental 
or sale basis to dealers in twenty States. ‘‘One 
of these ‘nifty’ miniature houses will help you 
make people want homes rather than new 
autos,’’ said Mr. Critchfield. ‘‘It will pull big 
for you. Your national association is at your 
service with miniature buildings—six attractive 


models to choose from—at reasonable prices. ’’ 


The Problem of Short Lengths 


The question of short lengths was thrashed 
out in a discussion led by L. P. Lewin, of Cin- 
cinnati, who advocated use of the uniform order 
blank and specifying the exact quantity of each 
length to be shipped. He further suggested, 
as did subsequent speakers, that the mills should 
make price concessions on the short stock. O. 
Lampland, of St. Paul, said that his firm bought 
straight carloads of short stock at a substantial 
reduction. The mills are under necessity of 
producing a certain percentage of short lengths, 
and it is up to the retailers to help them dis- 
pose of it. ‘‘It is a matter of give and take,’’ 
said Mr. Lampland. ‘‘Of course, where an order 
does not specify lengths the manufacturers 
naturally will include as much of their short 
length stock as they can.’’ 

The discussion as a whole emphasized the 
need for making orders more definite, and for 
dealing with responsible concerns only. If these 
precautions are taken, the annoyance of being 
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called upon to accept an unreasonable propor- 
tion of short lengths in shipments would be 
obviated. It also was brought out that short 
length stock possessed a definite advantage, 
for use in certain places in a building, in that 
it saved sawing. Retailers when figuring a house 
bill should plan to use as much short stuff as 
ean be worked in to advantage. One retailer 
said that he ordered straight carloads of 4-foot 
sheathing, and had no difficulty in selling it 
to advantage. A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., 
made the point that one of the chief advan- 
tages that the ready-cut house concern has is 
that it uses great quantities of short stock. Re- 
tailers should educate their trade to use short 
lengths, and thus eliminate the ready-cut con- 
cern’s advantage. 


Discuss Value of Plan Service 


A discussion of the topic ‘‘Can Plan Service 
Be Used to Advantage by All Dealers?’’ was 
opened by A. H. Kemper, of Toledo, who 
frankly professed himself to be rather luke- 
warm as to the value of such service, and 
called upon Karl Aschbacher, also of Toledo, 
for his views. Mr. Aschbacher said his com- 
pany—Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co.—keeps 
all of the various plan services on hand. He 
spoke approvingly of the good work being done 
by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
in designing practical houses that can be built 
at moderate cost. Walter E. Hatch, of the 
Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, and W. B. 
Stayer, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
_ Association of Pennsylvania, told of the great 
success that has followed the distribution of 
the Pennsylvania association’s plan book. Sec- 
retary Stayer said that one house plan in the 
book had been built 167 times. Upon investiga- 
tion it was found that not one of the builders 
had previously owned his home, so the plan 
book was instrumental at least in making 167 
new home owners. 


O. Lampland, of St. Paul, Minn., said that 
he had found the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S plan 
service of great value, and a number of other 
retailers expressed themselves similarly. C. W. 
Kohler, of Louisville, Ky.; A. A. Hood, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and others also participated 
briefly in the discussion. 

The plan service discussion developed a wide 
range of opinion, some retailers emphasizing 
the trouble caused by the almost invariable 
demand by customers for changes here and 
there in the plans, and even considering them 
almost a nuisance, while on the other hand 
many very successful dealers said that they 
subscribed to every plan service they knew of 
and would not undertake to do business without 
them. The sentiment of the latter class was 
voiced by W. 8S. Dickason, who said: ‘‘If we 
should throw out our plan books we would have 
to lock up our offices.’’ 


**Woodbilt’’ or ‘‘Lumberbilt’’? 


A general discussion next followed, on the 
question of the proposed use of the word 
‘“Woodbilt’’ as an association slogan. Don 
Critchfield asked the question ‘‘What is lum- 
ber?’’ pointing out the fact that there is in 
existence a product, used in building, known 
as ‘steel lumber,’’ which is nationally adver- 
tised. Edgar Cummings, Cincinnati, called at- 
tention to the fact that the building code of 
his city specifies the use of ‘‘metal lumber’’ 
for certain construction purposes. It was moved 
by John E. Lloyd that the word ‘‘ Woodbilt’’ 
be adopted as a slogan for the association, 
which motion prevailed with but one or two 
dissenting votes. 

L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, upon invitation of the Chair, told 
of the advertising campaign being carried on 
in the local newspapers of Chicago by the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
to familiarize the public with its trademark 
‘*CRLDA’’ branded on all lumber sold by 
members of the association and with the service 
offered buyers of lumber. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


Vice president W. S. Dickason then took the 
chair, and called for the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, which was presented by Fred 


Lowrie. Nominations for directors were as fol- 
lows: 

Directors for one year—H. E. Beckwith, Chetek, 
Wis.; Edgar Cummings, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. N 
Daniels, Kansas City, Mo.; J. Edward Downes, 
Boston, Mass.; E. J. Hamilton, Paterson, N. J.; 
H. J. Hon, Winchester, Ky. 

Directors for two years—A. J. Hager, Lansing, 
Mich.; W. L. Henrich, Buffalo, N. Y.; Harry J. 
Meyers, Bethlehem, Pa.; F. J. Robinson, Detroit, 
Mich.; Charles L. Schwartz, Naperville, Ill.; E. E. 
Woods, Claremore, Okla. 

Directors for three years—Thomas R. Brown, 
Louisville, Ky.; L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa.; J. A. Mahlstedt, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; W. A. Robinson, Shreveport, 
La.; F. J. Ward, Clinton, Iowa. 

A motion declaring the above directors 
unanimously elected was carried. The newly 
elected directors then retired for the purpose 
of selecting officers for the ensuing years. After 
a short interval they announced the following 
list of officers: 

President—John E, Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First vice president—W. Thornton Estes, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Second vice president—A. M. Melone, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Third vice president—C. F. Sieving, Toledo, Obio. 

Treasurer—John Claney, Chicago. 

Secretary-manager—Adolph Pfund, Chicago. 


CONVENTION ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was read by Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa. 








tailed to the very minimum; and already the effect 
is being felt on construction work, orders having 
been canceled and prospective work postponed. 
* * * §tocks in retail yards are the lowest in 
history ; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That in considering priorities the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the railroads be 
requested to give due consideration to the vital 
needs of the country in its building program, and 
that consideration be given to furnishing a suffi- 
cient supply of cars to the lumber industry to en- 
able it properly to fill the great demands made 
upon it in the building program until the shortage 
of homes is mitigated; and be it further 


Resolved, That in order to procure greater 
capacity for the loading and transportation of 
lumber in the public interest, it is the unanimous 
sentiment of this body, in annual convention as- 
sembled, that every member ordering lumber order 
a car loaded to full capacity of the car, and by this 
means put into practical effect and execution a 
greater proportion of transportation by the order- 
ing of cars loaded to full capacity than can be ar- 
ranged by the same number of cars as compared 
with being loaded to 75 or 80 percent on mig A 
thus increasing the loaded movement of lumber 
to 30 percent; and that the secretary send out a 
circular to all members fully setting forth this 
thought; and be it further 


Resolved, That in consideration of such codpera- 
tion on the part of our members, request be made 
of the car service section of the American Railway 
Association that it reciprocate such action by tak- 
ing such immediate steps as well permit an in- 
creased movement of lumber from the mills, which 
at the present time are being handicapped by a 
10 to 15 percent car supply, and be it further 


Resolved, That at this time the necessity is 
shown of again calling attention of the car service 
division to abuse of the transit car privilege and 


This Attractive Miniature Residence Formed the Exhibit of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 
See Description on Next Page 


The first resolution presented was one prepared 
by a special committee consisting of Findley 
M. Torrence, B. E. Line, Paul 8. Collier and 
George Wilson Jones, reading as follows: 


WHEREAS, The vicissitudes of life have removed 
from our midst our fellow worker and personal 
friend, James R. Moorehead, a sterling citizen, a 
model husband and a man of mark in his chosen 
business, whose demise is a grievous loss to family, 
friends and business associates, one who by reason 
of strong personality, absolute integrity, thoro ac- 
quaintance with the problems of the lumber busi- 
ness and public spirit has left a deep and lasting 
impression, not only upon his home community but 
upon the entire lumber industry, and 

WHEREAS, It is fitting and right that the mem- 
bers of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled take this means of 
expressing their profound sense of loss sustained 
thru his death. Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this expression be spread upon 
the minutes of this convention and that the secre- 
tary be hereby instructed to send a copy to the 
bereaved family and to the lumber trade press. 

The motion was adopted by a rising vote, 
the convention remaining standing for one min- 
ute in silent tribute to the memory of the man 
whose passing was felt to be an irreparable 
loss to the retail lumber fraternity. 


Asks More Cars for Lumber 


The transportation situation was dealt with 
in a resolution which read in part as follows: 


WHEREAS, Reports coming from retail yards in- 
dicate a serious lack of sufficient lumber to protect 
building requirements ; and since July 1 embargoes 
of lumber have been in effect for weeks at a time 
and the transportation of lumber has been cur- 


of the necessity of putting some machinery into 
effect to stop putting cars in transit, which ties up 
equipment for storage purposes that ought to be 
used for the direct movement of lumber from the 
point of origin to the place of destination. 


Adopt Revised Code of Ethics 


An important resolution adopted, outlining 
a revised and amended code of ethics and de- 
claring the sentiment of the association with 
regard to association branding of lumber, 
standardization of sizes, adoption of an asso- 
ciation trade mark, advertising of lumber, and 
the arbitration of trade disputes, appears in 
the ‘‘box’’ on opposite page. 


Other Important Resolutions 


Other resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Expressing the need for a simple and uniform 
cost accounting system and providing for appoint- 
ment of a permanent committee on cost accounting, 
its duty being to work out and recommend such a 
system at or before next annual meeting. 

Approving the proposed plan to establish a ship- 
pers’ rating bureau, authorizing the president to 
appoint a committee to complete the details for 
such a bureau, and authorizing the officers to put 
into operation such service for the membership of 
the association. 

Declaring that it is the duty of retail lumber- 
men and planing mill owners thruout the country 
to,do all in their power to induce young men to 
engage in the woodworking trade; to foster indus- 
trial schools which teach young men the wood- 
working trade; to employ at attractive wages 
young men who faithfully complete the course in 
these industrial schools, and to follow them with 
human interest after such employment; to the end 
that new woodworking mechanics, in sufficient num- 
bers, may be raised up and their services perma- 
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nently secured to the planing mill industry. 

Endorsing and recommending the organization 
and support of bgp gr: and loan associations; en- 
dorsing the work of the American Savings Build- 
ing & Loan Institute, of Kansas City, Mo., in pro- 
viding a course of study for extending knowledge 
regarding building and loan associations; and rec- 
ommending that a week in the near future be set 
aside to be called “Lumbermen’s Building and 
Loan Week,” during which all retail lumbermen 
should give freely of their time to advance and 
promote building and loan associations. 

Extending to Snark of the Universe W. S. Dicka- 
son, and thru him to the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, expression of appreciation of the good 
work Hoo-Hoo is doing in behalf of all lumbermen, 
= the association’s desire to codperate in that 
work. 

Pledging to State, regional and local associations 
the coédperation of the National association, and its 
assistance to the end that eventually all lumber 
retailers shall hold membership first in their local, 
then in their State or regional and finally in the 
National association. 

Urging codperation with the association’s traffic 
department by keeping it in touch with conditions 
at retail yards thruout the United States. 

Expressing the thanks of the National associa- 
tion to the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers for 
the splendid entertainment provided and _ the 
marked courtesy shown to the ladies and to every 
lumberman in attendance, 

Expressing “thanks and appreciation for the 
valuable assistance of the trade journals in mak- 
ing this convention a greater success by publishing 
the proceedings for the benefit of those lumbermen 
who were unable to attend.” 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The entertainment of the visiting lumbermen 
and their ladies was well looked after. On 
Wednesday evening there was an informal re- 
ception and dance, tendered by the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, which was largely 
attended and heartily enjoyed. ‘Thursday eve- 
ning an elaborate banquet was served, at which 
F. P. Potter, of Potter, Teare & Co., president 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
officiated as toastmaster in his usual witty and 
effective manner. Snark of the Universe W. 8. 
Dickason, of Kansas City, made a brief but 


telling address on behalf of the order of Hoo- 
Hoo, and Ted Robinson, poet and ‘‘column con- 
ductor’? of the Cleveland Plaindealer, pre- 
sented a monolog interspersed with recital of 
some of his popular poems. An excellent pro- 
gram of music and other entertainment was 
rendered during the dinner, the remainder of 
the evening being given over to dancing. 


AMONG THE EXHIBITS 

Occupying a conspicuous position in the 
center of the exhibition hall was the striking 
display of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers. This exhibit, an illustration of which 
appears on page 70, was in the form of a 
very handsome miniature residence, of frame 
construction, electric lighted and complete to 
the last detail, including landscaped grounds 
with shrubbery and trees, tiny figures of chil- 
dren on the lawn, a tennis court, and a flag- 
staff with flag flying. 

The interassociation architectural department 
and publicity bureau of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, and the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, had an 
attractive display of plan books, wall signs, 
enameled metal signs for outdoor display, and 
other aids and accessories designed to help re- 
tailers secure home building business. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. had a large and 
attractive exhibit, consisting of handsomely 
mounted panels of white and red oak flooring, 
tables with samples of advertising literature, 
dealers’ helps ete. The exhibit was in charge 


of Erwin Ennis, of the company’s advertising - 


department. 


The Cornell Wood Products Co. showed sam- 
ples of its products, also dealers’ helps. Presi- 
dent W. Irving Osborne and General Sales Man- 
ager John R. Buckley attended the convenfion. 


The exhibit was in ‘charge of R. N. Munson, 
sales representative for Ohio. 


One of the most striking of all the exhibits 
shown was that of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. It consisted of sections of huge ‘‘ Boga- 
lusa’’ timbers, together with a variety of other 
products and byproducts of the company, rang- 
ing from broom handles to container lining— 
the latter being the product of the Bogalusa 
Paper Co., owned and operated by the same 
interests. 


The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. had a fine ex- 
hibit, consisting of samples of the various 
woods manufactured at the different Weyer- 
haeuser plants, including Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, Washington red cedar, red cedar 
shingles, Idaho white‘ pine, larch and others. 
The exhibit also included an interesting dis- 
play of photographs showing some of the Wey- 
erhaeuser plants. 

The Andersen Lumber Co., South Stillwater, 
Minn., had an interesting exhibit of its time and 
labor saving products—the Andersen white pine 
knocked-down window and door frames—in 
charge of R. L. Nash. 


The E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., had a 
fine display of white and red oak flooring and 
other products, including Ceda’line, for lining 
closets to make them moth-proof. 


CoMMERCIAL Attache Julean, Arnold cables 
from Shanghai that the lumber market is still 
upset, with Douglas fir the weakest item. 
Political and labor conditions in southern 
China are much improved. Mr. Arnold at- 
tributes the condition of the lumber market to 
the export policy of. Pacific coast shippers. 
There is little or no profit in lumber at present 
prices, he says. Latest quotations were $40 
per 1,000 feet. 





Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association: 
honor and ethics in the trade. 


of all obligations and contracts. 


We stand for the maintenance of a high standard of commercial 


We believe in fair dealing, honest grades and the proper fulfillment 


THE RETAIL LUMBER YARD AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


Amended and Amplified Code of Ethics Adopted 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the following statement be, and the same 


of lumber and they are directly benefited by the advertising campaigns 
is, hereby adopted as the declaration of business ethics of the National 


which are being conducted in the interests of wood built construction. 
We believe that such work should be supplemented by aggressive 
local campaigns in the various cities where the sale of lumber may be 
promoted and its goed and useful qualities fully expounded to the 
public and its use increased. 
ARBITRATION OF TRADE DISPUTES 


We believe in the principle of arbitration for settlement of trade 





We believe that the retail lumber yard is an economic necessity, and 
that the lumber consuming public in any community is best served, all 
things considered, thru the local retail lumber yard. We believe that 
the retail lumber dealer should properly be considered the sales repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer and wholesaler and that the interests 
of the three major branches of the lumber industry are identical. We 
believe that lumber will find its. maximum distribution thru the retail 
lumber yard and that it is in the interests of the lumber producer and 
wholesaler to give the retail lumber dealer every codperation toward 


that end. 
ASSOCIATION BRANDING OF LUMBER 


This association heartily endorses and will support the efforts of all 
associations of lumber manufacturers which are devising ways and 
means for the branding of the product of their members and thereby 
assuring, within a reasonable variation, the integrity of the grade, as 
well as making possible the Identification of the stock, with conse- 
quent protection to the manufacturers, retall dealers and the con- 
suming public. 

We recommend the adoption of the following principles: 

(a) The grade marking of lumber, as a means of protecting lumber 
buyers. 

(b) Marks in connection with the grade marking by which the mill 
manufacturing and shipping the lumber can be identified thru the 
association to which it belongs. 

(c) The placing in each car of lumber by the mill shipping. such 
lumber of a card giving a piece tally of the grade or grades of the 
lumber contained in such car. 


(d) The rigid maintenance of grades thru association inspection and 


action. 
STANDARD SIZES OF LUMBER 
We advocate the adoption of standard sizes of lumber and endorse 
the effort of the lumber industry to bring this about. 
- TRADE MARK 


This association recommends that a national trade mark be adopted 
for the use of the members of the association, and recommends that 
the members of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association place 
upon their office stationery and advertising matter the Information 
that they are members of the National Retall Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation. 
ADVERTISING LUMBER 
The retail lumber dealers recognize that their interest lies In the sale 


disputes and adopt as procedure the principles laid down by the Fourth 


American Lumber Congress, to-wit: 


“In case of a dispute between a member of this association and a 
member of any other association, arising out of a business transac- 


tion involving lumber or other forest products or other building mate- 


rials and upon notice in writing to the secretary of this association 


that arbitration is desired, this association shall, with the approval of 


its member, express its willingness to submit such differences to a 
joint committee consisting of two persons, one to be appointed by each 
association, and in the event of the failure of these two to agree they 
shall call in a third party. The joint arbitration committee thus 
selected shall establish its own rules of procedure. The decision and 
award of a majority of the committee shall, in all matters before it, 
be final and binding. 


“Whenever, by notice in writing to the secretary of this association, 
application is made for arbitration, either by or on behalf of a mem- 
ber of this association or by a nonmember who is a member of another 
association, or through the secretary of any codperating association, 
the secretary of this association shall forthwith use his best efforts to 
reach an agreement between the parties to submit the dispute to 
arbitration. This association shall with the approval and consent of 
its member appoint the arbitrator hereinbefore mentioned. 


“This recommendation includes the provision that the arbitration 
committee in rendering its decision be requested, so far as possible, to 
comply with the following suggestions: 

““(a) Set forth clearly, and in as much detall as may seem essential, 
all the facts in the transaction leading up to the dispute. 


““(b) Clearly and fully bring out each and every disputed point In- 
volved, stating the respective contentions of the parties with respect 
thereto, and the reasons assigned by each therefor. 

““(c) Show definitely and clearly what disposition was made of each 
and every disputed point, stating fully the reason therefor. 

“*(d) State fully and clearly what the finai decision is, how it Is 
arrived at, if not already fully explained, and precisely what is to be 
done and by whom, in order to fully comply with its terms. in case 
the award is in money, state the date from which interest Is to be 
calculated and at what rate.” 


No arbitration shall be undertaken until all parties thereto have 
agreed in writing to abide by the findings of the arbitration committee. 
Any member of this corporation who so agrees and falls to abide by 
such findings automatically forfeits his membership. 
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California Retailers Reorganize 


and Change Association Name 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 28.—The annual 
meeting of the California Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, organized a year ago, was held here 
today in the Whitcomb Hotel. As an outcome 
of the meeting a new association was formed, 
to be known as the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and to take the place of the 
old one, which was composed of retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers. Retail lumbermen 
from all over the State came to the city for the 
meeting, while both wholesale and retail firms 
in San Francisco were well represented. 

President F. E. Conner, of Sacramento, called 
the meeting to order, inviting everybody to sing, 
after which he explained the plans for future 
activities and congratulated the retailers upon 
the good attendance. 

Arthur Dunn, of Dimond & Dunn, attorneys 
for various trade associations, delivered a very 
instructive address on the subject of ‘‘ Organiza- 
tion.’’ He told of the good and weak points of 
existing organizations. It has taken years of 
experience to build up some of the successful 
ones in this State. It may take two or three 
years to reach a point where much is ac- 
complished and the organization must build for 
the future. He explained the Cartwright anti- 
trust law, which at first worked great hardship 
upon corporations in California, but has since 
been considerably modified. There is nothing 
in the laws in California to prevent comparing 
prices, or even fixing prices on business done 
within the State, provided there is a reasonable 
profit. The question as to what is a reasonable 
profit is not easy to determine, and it has taken 
years of time to find out the cost of doing busi- 
ness in various industries, including lumber. 
Price recommendations, based upon cost of 
goods and overhead expenses, have been adopted 
by some associations instead of regular price 
lists. It is not a wise thing for any organiza- 
tion to fix prices. The State housing act is a 
proof that the lumber industry needs a State 
association, which will be on the lookout for 
proposed adverse legislation. It is important 
that a delegation, or at least a representative, 
be on hand at Sacramento during sessions of the 
legislature. Hearings are held before commit- 
tees on bills and an industry needs to be repre- 
sented. There should not be disgruntled minori- 
ties in an association and no action of im- 
portance should be taken until the vote upon it 
is unanimous. 

Mr. Dunn answered a number of questions 
relating to matters affecting organizations. He 
told how the dried fruit organizations in Cali- 
fornia, formerly comparatively weak, were built 
up and the industry has been developed until 
the products now shipped amount to $60,000,000 
a year. The stationers’ organization has grown 
to be one of the strongest. He was tendered a 
rising vote of thanks for his address. 


Thea Shingle Situation 


Ben W. Reed, San Francisco, made a strong 
talk on the shingle situation and told how the 
country districts were strongly in favor of de- 
feating the State housing act thru the refer- 
endum election Nov. 7, but the fight would be 
a hard one in the large cities. He told how the 
Civic League in San Francisco had reversed its 
decision to vote in favor of the act, after he 
had explained to it how the right to use 
shingles had been incorporated in it. Other 
organizations have been visited with some suc- 
cess. 


Mr. Reed scored the action of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce in endorsing the act 
and ignoring the interests of the many lumber 
concerns which are members of the organization. 
There are 65,000 frame buildings in San Fran- 
cisco, a large proportion of which have shingle 
roofs, and a very few have been damaged by 
fires communicated thru shingled roofs. There 
are 50,000 frame buildings in Oakland, most 
of them dwellings, and the fire records do not 
justify the uproar that is being made by the 
fire department, insurance officials and others 


about shingle hazards. All of the lumbermen 
were urged to send out letters and cards and use 
personal efforts to save the day for shingles. 

A. J. Russell, San Francisco, who is on the 
executive committee in charge of the shingle 
campaign, made a spirited talk on the refer- 
endum situation and told the lumbermen present 
that it was up to them to put forth extraor- 
dinary efforts to win the fight. Everybody 
should send out cards to acquaintances and 
business associates and use all legitimate meth- 
ods to secure votes to save the shingle industry. 
The San Joaquin Valley has done very well and 
the county will vote ‘‘No’’ on Amendment 
No. 5. But San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Alameda County control half of the votes and the 
antishingle forces are very strong there. The 
opposition has had advertisements in newspapers 
in every city every week. It is estimated that 
it would require $125,000 to duplicate the pub- 
licity they have obtained. The lumber dealers 
and shingle men have put up a good fight, but 
the funds provided for the committee have been 
comparatively small. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, Wash., was 
invited to address the meeting, and he gave some 





E. D. TENNANT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ; 
Secretary-manager 


of his recollections of lumbermen in the West in 
former years and of State associations in Mon- 
tana, Utah and other regions. He congratulated 
the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
upon its enterprise and told of the plans of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association for 
practical and entertaining features at its meet- 
ings. It is preparing for a big convention in 
Spokane, Wash., Feb. 14, 15, 16 and 17. Sev- 
eral special car parties from California are ex- 
pected. Mr. Porter extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the California retailers, whether mem- 
bers or not, to attend the convention. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


President Conner opened the afternoon ses- 
sion by calling upon the retailers present for an 
expression of opinion as to forming a State re- 
tail association. J. C. Ferger, Fresno, Calif., 
president of the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club and, also, of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, endorsed the movement to 
form a State association of retailers to take the 
place of the one formed a year ago by retailers, 
manufacturers and wholesalers. He declared 
that the proposed organization would be of great 
assistance to the National association in the 
standardizing of lumber sizes nationally, as pro- 
posed by Secretary Hoover, and in reducing the 
number of styles in rustic. F. Dean Prescott, 


| 


of the Valley Lum- 
ber Co., of Fresno, 
also made a strong | 
argument in favor | 
of a new organiza- 
tion, pledging the 
support of the San | 
Joaquin Valley | 
lumbermen. 
He expressed con- 
fidence in the abil- 
ity of those who 
have been investi- 
gating the situa- 
tion to plan the 
work for the fu- 
ture. C. G. Bird, of the Stockton lumber Co., of 
Stockton, said that a State retail lumbermen’s 
association was greatly needed and the senti- 
ment of the central California lumbermen was 
strong for it. C. W. Pinkerton, a vice president 
of the California Lumbermen’s Association, 
Whittier, said that he was a strong organization 
man and favored the forming of a State retail 
association. He lives at Whittier and he stated 
that southern California is taking great inter- 
est in the shingle campaign. He displayed a 
copy of a full page advertisement, which de- 
fended shingles and appeared in thirty-seven 
papers in that section at the expense of the lum- 
ber dealers. E. M. Tilden, of Berkeley, spoke 
in favor of the new organization and said that 
he had heard from many dealers in Alameda 
County who will join it. 

A. C. Bowers, of Anaheim; E. T. Robie, of 
Auburn; W. E. Landrum, of Merced, and other 
well known lumber dealers of the interior, came 
out strongly for the association. R. A. Hiscox, 
of the Western State Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
spoke in favor of the plans. R. F. Hammatt, 
San Francisco, secretary-manager of the Cal- 
ifornia Redwood Association, gave it his hearty 
endorsement. 

The constitution and bylaws of the California 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association were read and 
approved by a vote of the meeting, with F. E. 
Conner in the chair and E. D. Tennant secre- 
tary pro tem. A president and three vice presi- 
dents are provided for. The executive com- 
mittee is to be composed of the president and 
four of the directors. The election of a board of 
twenty-one directors was the next order of busi- 
ness. 





F. E. CONNER, 
Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Elected Vice President 


Officers and Directors Chosen 

The following directors were elected: 
Southern California—C. D. Chapman, Santa 
Ana; W. T. Davis, Pasadena; D. C. Flicking, Long 
Beach, A. J. Stoner, Sawtelle, C. W. Pinkerton, 
Whittier; San Joaquin Valley—Elmer' King, 
Bakersfield, J. C. Ferger and F. D. Prescott, 
Fresno, W. E. Landrum, Merced; Central Cali- 
fornia club—George L. Mizner, Lodi, C. G. Bird, 
Stockton; Sacramento Valley club—E. T. Robie, 
Auburn, F. E. Conner, Sacramento; Oakland— 
A. M. S. Pierce and E. L. Blackman; Sebastopol— 
Henry Hess; San Francisco—M. A. Harris, Wil- 
liam Chatham and Herman Freese; Santa Ana— 

George Cardiff; San Jose—Milton Freese. 


The board of directors, organized during a re- 
cess and elected the following officers: 

President—C,. W. Pinkerton, Whittier. 

Vice president—F.. ©. Conner, Sacramento, 

Vice president—F. Dean Prescott, Fresno. 

Vice president—M. A. Harris, San Francisco. 

Treasurer—Herman Freese, San Francisco. 


With this lineup of live wires, excellent work 
is to be expected. President C. W. Pinkerton, 
is, also, vice president of the Southern Califor- 
nia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

E. D. Tennant, who has been acting as sec- 
retary-manager sice Sept. 1, made an inspiring 
talk and told how when he started he thought 
there was little probability of making a success 
of a State organization. But, after visiting the 
lumbermen in all sections, he became convinced 
that they strongly favored a retailers’ associa- 
tion of comprehensive scope. He felt that the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association had 
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started under favorable auspices and should 
meet with general support in its work. 
Celebrate with Dinner-Dance 

The successful launching of the California Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association was celebrated in 
the evening by a dinner-dance in the Whitcomb 
Hotel. With Hallowe’en decorations the scene 
in the dining room was a gay one, while enter- 
tainers and orchestra furnished a varied pro- 
gram. A large number of local and visiting 
lumbermen and their ladies did justice to the 
menu and enjoyed the dancing until a late hour. 

The visitors from all parts of the State 
thoroly enjoyed the entertainment tendered them 
in San Francisco, and declared the annual meet- 
ing a great success from every standpoint. Many 
expressed the opinion that the lumber trade in 
California will receive a decided uplift when 
the new organization gets into good working 
order. While the retail interests will be taken 
eare of primarily, the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers will be benefited by the State-wide work 
of the association, which will promote harmony 
and efficiency thruout the industry. 

The pendant of the official badge for the meet- 
ing was a miniature redwood shingle. Apropos 
of the coming referendum election, it bore the 


following legend: ‘‘Said the little Wooden 
Shingle, ‘Hully smoke! Hully gee! After all 
my years of service, are you going to outlaw 
me?’ Vote No! Amendment No. 5.’’ 

The fraternal spirit among the lumber dealers 
of the State was very much in evidence as they 
gathered in groups and discussed trade condi- 
tions in the various sections. The representa- 
tives of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club, headed by Fred E. Conner, showed great 
interest in the movement for the new State asso- 
ciation. They arrived early, having spent the 
preceding day in Oakland, where they were 
guests of the California Door Co. 

San Francisco lumber firms of all classes did 
all they could to make the meeting a success 
and showed their appreciation of the headquar- 
ters of the association being located in this city 
at 301 Lumbermen’s Building. 


H90-HOO GUESTS OF CLEVELANDERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 30.—At a noonday 
luncheon of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers on Wednesday of last week Snark of 
the Universe W. S. Dickason, Secretary-treas- 
urer H. R. Isherwood, and a number of other 


prominent Hoo-Hoo, were guests. Mr. Dicka- 
son spoke briefly, saying that the purpose of 
Hoo-Hoo is to afford an open forum where the 
problems of every branch of the lumber industry 
can be discussed. One method by which this is 
to be accomplished is thru the organization of 
local Hoo-Hoo Clubs. Local clubs already have 
been formed in several cities. A. J. Hager, of 
Lansing, Mich., and George Wilson Jones, of 
Chicago, also declared their conviction that Hoo- 
Hoo is destined to render invaluable service to 
the lumber industry and urged the loyal support 
of all lumbermen. 


THE BLACK CAT INVADES MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 31.—The first 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation here in several years 
will take place Nov. 22. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for it by T. T. Jones, State counsel- 
lor for Minnesota. He has a prospective class 
of more than thirty lumbermen already. It 
will be much increased before the event, he ex- 
pects. H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, 
and P. A. Simpkin, Supreme Chaplain, are to 
come a few days in advance to help arrange 
things. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN GOLFERS’ ANNUAL TOURNAMENT 


St. Lours, Mo., Oct. 30.—The St. Louis Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association wound up its most 
successful season last Friday with a tournament 
at Midland Valley Country Club. The tourna- 
ment was the greatest in the history of the club, 


‘ there being more entries and a larger number 


of prizes than ever before. The offerings of 
prizes gave more zest to the contests. Most of 
the players were out both morning and after- 
noon. The play was followed by a dinner at 
the club. 


The National City Bank cup for the lowest 
net score, which must be won three times by 
the same player, went to Earl J. Hibbs, with 
a score of 148. The Riechman-Crosby cup, which 
was awarded under the same conditions as the 
previous cup, went to L. E. Cornelius for the 
lowest gross score, 170. 

L. M. Preston won the E. C. Atkins & Co. cup 
for the lowest gross score, morning, 18 holes, 
84, and P. J. Lawrence won the Commercial 
Journal cup, for the lowest net score, afternoon 
play, 72. Mr. Lawrence, by the way, was chair- 
man of the prize committee, and credit is due 
him for the number of prizes obtained. 


The prizes for the lowest net score in the 
morning, 18 holes, was won by W. J. Yardley, 
69, being saws offered by Henry Disston & Sons, 
while saws offered by Simonds Manufacturing 
Co. for the lowest gross score in the afternoon 
were won by B. F. Spencer, 90. 

The A. G. Spaulding prize for the morning, 
18 holes, match play against par, went to W. 
H. Elbring. The Leacock prize, afternoon, 
match play against par was won by E. R. 
Thomas. C, Hynes won the association’s guest 
prize. J. L. Benas won the Hynes-Weaver 
prize for the lowest gross score for holes with 
odd numbers. The Statler Hotel prize of dinner 
for five, for the lowest gross score for holes 
with odd numbers went to J. W. Ferguson. 
Boyd’s prize for the lowest net score for best 
12 holes in first eighteen holes played went to 
J. Milne, and the Broderick & Bascom prize for 
lowest gross score in first eighteen holes played 
was won by J. W. Donaldson. 

Cleland A. Antrim won the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation prize for 
best gross score on one special hole in morning 
play, and for the same score on afternoon play 
the Rau-Milius prize was awarded to J. D. 
Ferguson. 

The four prizes donated by former presidents 
of the association te members who have not 
played in less than five tournaments during the 
1923 season went to R. C. Bridges, L. E. Cor- 
nelius, W. J. Yardley and T. C. Whitmarsh. 


The former presidents, all of whom were present 
are E. C. Robinson, W. P. Anderson, L. E. Cor- 
nelius and J. L. Benas. 


Mr. Bridges won the Lumber cup for the low- 
est gross score, for the first 18 holes played. 


The special prize was won by Walter Wiese. 


The awarding of the prizes took place at the 
dinner, where L. M. Tully presided. The meet- 
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St. Louis, Mo.; 
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ing was called to order by the retiring presi- 
dent, C. P. Jennings. A nominating committee 
was appointed, and the meeting turned over to 
Mr. Tully, who first called on J. L. Benas, who 
gave a history of the association. 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee placed in nomi- 
nation William Hess, who has been vice presi- 
dent, for president; Nick Waggoner, who has 
been secretary and treasurer, for vice president, 
and W. J. Yardley for secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Hess is president of the Hess Lumber Co.; Mr. 
Waggoner is with the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Co., and Mr. Yardley is sales manager of the 
Sabine Lumber Co. Their election was unani- 
mous. 


Short talks were made by Frank Burnaby, of 
Chicago, Herbert Van Landingham, of Chicago, 
Will Hyde, of Memphis, Edward Fay, Mr. Rob- 
inson and Mr. Anderson. Mr. Robinson re- 
ceived a fine reception when he announced that 
he had just celebrated his seventy-fifth birth- 


day anniversary, that he had been in the lumber 
business fifty-two years and married fifty years. 

The prizes were presented by Mr. Tully. 

Besides those already named, the out-of-town 
players were E. M. Dollarhide, of Chicago; W. 
L. Evans, of Memphis, R. A. Taylor, of Desloge, 
Mo., G. W. Allport, of Pine Bluff, Ark., and N. 
Nicholson, of Meridian. 


The Scores 
The scores follow: 
A. M. 18 Holes P. M. 18 Holes 


Handi- Handi- 
Gross cap Net Gross cap Net Total 


Chasse Manassa.. 107 26—- 81 105 26— 79 160 
Morten. 101 15— 86 96 15— 81 167 

r H. Linaman... 108 24— 84 113 24— 89 173 

a ree 103 24— 79 93 24— 69 148 

L. M. Preston.... 84 10— 74 88 10— 78 152 

WwW. W. Mmratt..... 120 26— 94 

J. W. Donaldson. 104 26— 78 101 26— 75 169 

H, L. Nelson.... 136 26—110 

E. G. Shilke..... 101 20— 81 99 20— 79 160 

A. D. Phillips.... 101 20— 81 98 20— 78 159 

R, A. McClintic.. 106 20— 86 114 20— 94 186 

R. M. Morris..... 109 24— 85 99 24— 75 160 

M. C, Waggoner. 97 21— 76 101 21— 80 156 

Jack Gruner..... 107 23— 84 105 23— 82 166 

Frank Burnaby... 97 15— 82 103 15— 88 170 

J. D. Ferguson... 95 17— 78 99 17— 82 160 

J. W. Ferguson... 88 14— 74 93 14— 79 153 

George P. Shehan 105 18— 87 99 18— 81 168 

E. R. Thomas.... 90 12— 78 93 12— 81 159 

R. C. Bridges.... 87 11— 76 

Wat BEwOGrGslaes + d 98 15— 78 99 15— 84 162 

L. E. Cornelius... 87 9— 78 83 9— 74 152 

W. L. Evans.... 112 22— 90 105 22— 83 173 

aS. :. . ee 117 25— 92 123 25— 98 190 

W. Elbring ...... 97 25— 72 105 25— 80 153 

c. P. Jennings.... 94 17— 77 101 17— 84 161 

Cc. H. Hemphill... 109 24— 85 104 24— 84 165 

We, G, Pe. vis 129 30— 99 124 30— 94 193 

James Milne..... 95 18— 77 96 18— 78 155 

William Milne... 107 22— 85 102 22— 80 165 

W. J. Yardley.... 90 21— 69 103 21— 82 151 

) a a: | ae 100 15— 85 97 15— 82 167 

H. Van Landing- 

« WO ele oe dRin 114 25— 89 118 25— 93 182 

FE. M. Dollarhide.. 116 25— 91 112 25— 87 178 

J. Un SMG. 6.5 96 17— 79 91 17— 74 158 

E. O. Byers...... 125 21—104 

Cc. A. Antrim, jr. 96 15— 81 89 15— 74 153 

P. J. Lawrence.. 106 17— 89 89 17— 72 161 

et Ey econ o% 98 24— 74 109 24— 85 159 

G, Te GeeeRuas «ax 120 30— 90 103 320— 73 160 

iy ee cacaenes 109 20—- 89 94 20— 74 168 

D. S. Watrous.... 112 25— 87 113 25— 88 175 

Ralph W. Siegel... 100 16— 84 

Cc. W. Reighard.. 103 26— 77 

W. P. Anderson.. 103 26— 77 

B. F. Edwards... 100 16— 84 

J. H. Allen...... 100 22— 78 95 22— 73 151 

J. H. Allen, jr... 98 17— 81 96 17— 79 160 

Chas. E. Thomas 103 24— 79 112° 24— 88 167 

H. A, Boeckler.. 103 22— 81 

H. Whitaker..... 114 25— 89 103 25— 78 167 

M. F. Parker.... 101 14— 87 102 14— 88 175 

N. Nicholson..... 98 18— 80 97 18— 79 159 

Cc. S. Chesbro.... 93 14— 79 

B. H. Pollock..... 91 12— 79 

T. C. Whitmarsh 99 25— 74 

B. F. Spencer.... 90 14— 76 

G. J. Wunderlich 113 30— &38 

E. C. Robinson. 116 30— 8&3 

William Hess.... 106 24— 82 

Ed. W. Wiese.... 108 20— 88 

Walter Wiese. 138 20—118 

W. G. Schierman. 11% 25— 94 

) ae ie ee 105 17— 88 

a. Me MOGETs.cccs 106 26— 80 

G. W. Allport. 127 .23—104 


George C. Griffith 117 30— 87 
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HARDWOOD INSTITUTE MEETS IN TEXAS 


Houston, TEX., Oct. 30.—The district meet- 
ing held here on Oct. 27 by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute for Texas and Louisi- 
ana hardwood lumbermen brought together 
probably the largest number of hardwood manu- 
facturers ever assembled in Texas in the history 
of the industry. Nearly every hardwood opera- 
tor of size in Texas was represented, which 
State can now probably claim the highest per- 
centage of membership of any of the States 
represented in the institute membership. 

Morning, luncheon and afternoon sessions 
were ably presided over by Secretary-manager 
J. M. Pritchard. The sessions took on the as- 
pect of a class-room with Mr. Pritchard as 
teacher and the audience as pupils and there 
were times when ‘‘pupils’’ from every section 
of the room were on their feet at the same time 
shooting questions at the ‘‘teacher.’’ 

The morning session was devoted to a talk 
by Mr. Pritchard on hardwood manufacturing 
methods from the tree to the pile, followed by 
a discussion in which practically every man 
present took part. By word and diagram Mr. 
Pritchard led the discussion on how to fell the 
tree and cut it into lengths that will give a 
maximum of upper grade lumber. He stressed 
the importance of sawyer, edgerman and trim- 
merman in the scheme of manufacture, saying 
each should know the grading rules thoroly in 
order to manufacture the best that the log per- 
mits. This was followed by a discussion of 
the methods of piling hardwood lumber. 

Prominent in the discussion was P. A. Ryan, 
of Lufkin, Tex., who told of the difficulty of 
southern hardwood operators in finding men who 
will cut the tree close to the ground. Nearly 
all present agreed that sixteen to twenty inches 
was the minimum in height realized and that 
only persistent effort keeps flatheads from cut- 
ting the stumps waist high. Mr. Ryan contracts 
his timber falling at an average of about $1 
a thousand feet. William Graydon, of the 
William Graydon Hardwood Co., of Grayburg, 
Tex., said he pays $1.75 a thousand but that 
he employs Slavonian labor and has little trou- 
ble in felling his timber close to the ground 
and in a manner to avoid loss by splitting. 


Training School for Log Cutters 


J. A. Pease, of the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., attracted particular inter- 
est when he said that his company has a train- 
ing or apprentice school for log cutters, who 
do little for the first thirty days on the job 
but study the methods used and that his as- 
sistant woods foreman is paid a good salary to 
devote his time exclusively to supervising the 
falling of the timber. ‘‘Good timber cutters 
are very scarce in the South and so we train 
ours from the beginning,’’ said Mr. Pease, 
‘fand we are pleased with the results.’’ 

O. F. Spell, of the South Texas Lumber Co., 
Dayton, Tex., said it is especially hard to train 
log cutters for hardwood timber who have been 
recruited from the ranks of pine operations. 
Since the development of hardwoods in Texas 
is only recent its employees must largely be 
recruited from the class of labor employed 
in the pine forests. 

C. J. Robertson, of the Robertson-McDon- 
ald Lumber Co., Houston, said that hardwood 
trees are like individuals and each must be 
felled and handled thru the mill as an indi- 
vidual problem. 

M. F. Miller, of the Voth Hardwood Co., 
Voth and Houston, Tex., declared that nearly 
every hardwood operation has two underpaid 
men, the sawyer and the edgerman, for it is 
these men who hold the key to the profit in an 
operation. 

Il. G. Bohlssen, of the H. G. Bohlssen Manu- 
facturing Co., Ewing, Tex., said that his log- 
ging is the least of his worries because he has 
a logging superintendent who is not only effi- 
cient but a stockholder in his company and in- 
terested beyond receiving his monthly paycheck. 
Mr. Bohissen said he believed that in logging 
100,000 feet not more than one tree was split 
by incorrect felling. 

Others prominent in the discussion were 


H. B. Johnson, of the Mansfield Hardwood 
Co., Shreveport, La.; C. H. Sherrill, of the Sher- 
rill Hardwood Lumber Co., New Orleans, La.; 
B. L. Ziegler, of Martin Wagon Co., Lufkin, 
Tex.; B. C. Kelley, of W. T. Carter & Bro., 
Camden, Tex.; Parish Fuller, of Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.; C. L. 
Teets, of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, 
Tex.; C. N. Roberts, of the West Lumber Co., 
Onalaska, Tex., and W. W. Wallace, of the 
South Texas Hardwood Lumber Co., Houston. 

During the luncheon President Sherrill told 
something of the history and growth of the 
institute. Organized only last June it now has 
a membership of about two hundred and forty 
manufacturers with a growth of forty-one new 
members in the last thirty days. 

Describes Work of Madison Laboratory 

C. P. Winslow of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., spoke of the work 
of his organization in behalf of the lumber 
industry. He described some of the accomplish- 
ments of the laboratory and assured the in- 
stitute members that it is the aim of his office 
to serve the manufacturer of hardwood lumber 
in every way possible to the mutual benefit of 
the shipper and customer. He believes the 


cago; C. P. Winslow, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis.; E. C. Smith, Foster Lumber Co., 
Fostoria, Tex.; J. A. Kirby, New Orleans, La.; 
Jack Dionne, Houston, Tex.; P. L. Throne, Perfec- 
tion Oak Flooring Co., Shreveport, La.; J. J. Wag- 
ner, Long-Bell Flooring Plant, Longville, La.; F. L. 
Hillyer, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, 
La.’; F. H. Wilson, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
Nacogdoches, Tex. ; J. L. Avery, Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport, La.; C. B. Granbury, South 
Texas Hardwood Co., Dayton, Tex.; J. A. Peace, 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Hammond, La. ; O. F. 
Spell, South Texas Hardwood Co., Dayton, Tex. ; 
Cc. J. Robertson, Robertson-McDonald Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; W. E. Graydon, William Graydon 
Hardwood Co., Grayburg, Tex.; Miss M. BE. McCaf- 
ferty, P. A. Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex. ; Philip 
A. Ryan, P. A. Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex.; 
H. G. Bohlssen, H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturing Co., 
Ewing, Tex.; H. B. Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood 
Co., Shreveport, La.; B. L. Seigler, Martin Wagon 
Co., Lufkin, Tex.; B. C. Kelly, W._T. Carter & 
Bro., Camden, Tex.; C. M. Roberts, West Lumber 
Co., Onalaska, Tex.; J. W. Link, W. B. Burke, 
E. T. Miller, H. T. Kendall, Voth Hardwood Co., 
Voth, Tex. ; Parish Fuller, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La.; Ben Wand, AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, Chicago; W. W. Wallace, South Texas 
Hardwood Co., Houston, Tex.: A. C. Havens, South 
Texas Hardwood Co., Houston, Tex.; J. J. Carroll, 
W. T. Carter & Bro., Houston, Tex.; C. L. Teats, 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex.; C. F. 











Some of Those Who Attended the Houston Meeting 


time is not far distant when shipping of rough 
lumber will give way largely to shipping dimen- 
sion stock in order to avoid the excessive loss 
in freight cost of the waste that develops in 
the remanufacture of this lumber by the 
factory. 

The afternoon session was devoted to grad- 
ing a quantity of hardwood lumber samples 
under the direction of Mr. Pritchard. The 
‘“elass,’’? or some members of it, did not always 
agree with Mr. Pritchard, but he held his own 
against all comers and the friendly and spirited 
arguments resulted beneficially to every manu- 
facturer present. 

‘*The inspection department of the institute 
exists to serve mutually the shipper and the 
consumer,’’ said Mr. Pritchard. ‘‘Our in- 
spectors can only apply the law as they find 
the evidence. The board is the evidence, the 
rule book is the law. The inspector can not 
vary from that set of rules to favor either the 
shipper or the consumer. You as members of 
the institute would not have us do so.’’ 

The discussion soon developed some of the 
alleged weaknesses of grading rules now in 
force, and the opinion was freely expressed 
that changes must be made after conference 
with consumers that will permit acceptance of 
lumber that fits the consumer’s purpose but 
which, when questioned, must be relegated to 
the next lower grade than bought when the rule 
as to defects is applied. 


The Attendance 


Following is the roster of those in attend- 
ance: 

C. H. Sherrill, president Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute and Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La.; J. M. Pritchard, secretary- 
manager Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Chi- 


Sanford, Martin Wagon Co.’s hardwood depart- 


ment, Lufkin, Tex.; W. C. Trout, Lufkin Foundry 
& Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex.; C. D. Craighead, 
William Graydon Hardwood Co., Grayburg, Tex. 


SCOBBEBEBABLZaGaLaLaa: 


PLANS TRIP TO PACIFIC COAST 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 30.—Immediately fol- 
lowing the thirty-second annual convention 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Secretary Ritter is arranging 
for an excursion for members to the Pacific 
coast. It is proposed leaving Winnipeg on 
the evening of Jan. 27, traveling by special 
train, the first stopover probably being at 
Edmonton, Alta., when a visit will be made to 
one of the largest northern spruce mills. The 
party will travel from Edmonton to Jasper 
Park, where the next stopover will be made, 
then on to Prince Rupert, at which point the 
party will take the boat on a three days’ trip 
to Victoria, B..C., where a day will be spent 
before going on to Vancouver. It is the in- 
tention to spend three days in Vancouver vis- 
iting the mills and logging camps, as guests of 
the British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The return trip will probably be 
made over the Canadian Pacific railway, 
where it is proposed to stop over and be the 
guests of the mountain manufacturers and 
visit some of their mills. 

Secretary Ritter is lining up a most inter- 
esting itinerary, which will embody some very 
interesting and novel features, assuring those 
who take advantage of the trip a wonderful 
time from start to finish. This will be the first 
trip of its kind that the members have ever 
taken in a body, and if it proves successful, 
it will, no doubt, be an annual added attrac- 
tion to the convention. 
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Nov. 


8—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual. 


Nov. 8-9—Panhandle-Plains Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. Annual. 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 

Nov. 9—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y, Annual. 

Nov. 10—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Quarterly. 

Nov. 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. Semi- 
annual, 

Nov. 15-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Nov. 18—Southern California Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los An- 

geles, Calif. Annual, 

Nov. 20-21—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting of board of directors, 

Nov. 22-23—White Pine Blister Rust Conference, 
Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 23-25—Western Planing Mill and Woodwork- 
Lo Congress, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
alif. 


Nov, 24-25—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Nov, 28—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual, 


Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Association and Michigan Hardwood 
Manutacturers’ Association, Chicago. Joint 
meeting. 


Dec. 6-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
— Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual, 


Dec. 27-29—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Jan. 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual. 


Jan, 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, An- 
nual. 


Jan. 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual. 


Jan, 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s_ Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P, Q. Annual. 


Jan, 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 


Jan. 30-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa, Annual. 


Jan. 30-31-Feb. 1.—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Montgomery, Ala. Annual, 


Feb. 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 


nual, 
Saeaeaeaaeaeaeaaasa 


HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—Officials of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association announce that the regular fall 
quarterly meeting of the organization will be 
held at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on Friday, Nov. 10, the first session 
to be called at 10:30 a. m. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The official 
call has been sent out for the eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress to be held here at the New 
Willard Hotel on Dec. 6 and 7. At the same 
time and place the fifteenth annual convention 
of the Woman’s National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress will be held. One of the liveliest dis- 
cussions at the convention will center around 
the question of whether or not water competi- 
tion justifies a violation of the long-and-short 
haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The intermountain people have been fighting 
this system of rate-making for years, being op- 
posed by people of the waterway cities and 
representatives of both will be on hand to pre- 
sent arguments for and against the proposi- 
tion, after which it will be thrown open for 


free discussion. The discussions will not be 
confined to waterways alone but will touch all 
the principal methods of transportation and 
will emphasize the importance of constructive 
codperation instead of destructive competition 
between them. The annual banquet will be 
held on the evening of the second day, Thurs- 
day, Dee. 7. Special rates of fare-and-a-half 
have been granted by the railroads, if 250 
certificates are turned in. 


(SREEBGZEELEa: 


NORTHEAST MISSOURIANS’ ANNUAL 


MosBerty, Mo., Oct. 30.—Secretary O. R. 
Butts, of the Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s 
Association, this city, announces that the an- 
nual convention of the organization will be 
held at Moberly on Tuesday, Nov. 28. The 
business session will begin at 1:30 p. m., and 
there will be addresses on topics connected with 
the lumber business and also a general round- 
table discussion. The session will be held in 
the Chamber of Commerce rooms. The annual 
banquet will be served at 7 p. m., and Douglas 
Malloch of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
cago, will be the after-dinner speaker. 


FOREST PRODUCTS’ ASSOCIATION 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Arrangements for 
the annual convention of the Empire State For- 
est Products’ Association, to be held in Syra- 
cuse at the Onondaga Hotel on Nov. 9, have 
been completed and members who will attend 
are requested to make their hotel and banquet 
reservations at once. The banquet will be given 
at the hotel on the evening of Nov. 9. President 
George N. Ostrander, of Glens Falls, has ap- 
pointed the following as a committee on nom- 
inations: George W. Sisson, jr., Potsdam, N. Y., 
chairman; W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake, N. Y., and 
Clarence L. Fisher, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 


COOPERS ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Charles G. Hirt, 
secretary of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, today sent to members the 
program for the seventh semiannual meeting of 
the association at Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
9 and 10. This will be preceded by the meeting 
of the executive committee on Nov. 8. 

The entire slack cooperage branch of the in- 
dustry will meet on the morning of Nov. 9, 
when these important subjects will be pre- 
sented: Revision of grade rules and specifica- 
tions, as worked out by the committee; trade 
extension, including the report of Field Repre- 
sentative Hughes; overhead cost, including a 
practical method of determining the overhead 
cost of manufacturing slack staves. Vice Presi- 
dent V. W. Krafft will preside. 

The same afternoon the entire tight cooper- 
age branch will meet for the first time since last 
May, with Vice President Steve Lennan pre- 
siding. The prestige of the tight barrel will 
be the principal subject to be discussed. ‘‘ Has 
the prestige been maintained or has ‘it 
‘slipped?’ ’’ is the question asked of the mem- 
bers. The discussion is expected to bring out 
whether there has been a slipping of prestige, 
what were the contributing causes—quality of 
material or construction, lack of interest in 
complaints of consumer, inactivity as to inves- 
tigations and as to education of consumer in 
handling of tight barrels ete.—and then the 
measures that should be taken to remedy such 
conditions if they exist. 

The tight coopers group will meet following 
this with Vice President H. P. Krallman pre- 
siding. 

The general session of the association will 
be held at 10:30 a. m., Nov. 10. Reports of 
officers will be submitted, and there will be an 
open discussion on ‘‘ The significance of cycles 
in the cooperage industry.’’ 

_ The coiled elm hoop group will meet at 2 p. 
m. that afternoon. Chairman W. 8. Peel will 
preside. 


The slack coopers’ group will meet on the 
morning of Nov. 9, with Chairman T. A. Walsh 
presiding, and that afternoon, the second-hand 
coopers’ group, Chairman J. A. Warnock pre- 
siding, will meet. 

On Nov. 9 the Chicago members of the associ- 
ation will be hosts at a Thanksgiving dinner, 
with appropriate entertainment in the Crystal 
room of the Sherman Hotel. The program of 
entertainment for the ladies includes a dinner, 
theater party, automobile ride ete. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS TO MEET 


St. JosePH, MicuH., Oct. 31.—The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers will be held at the 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 27, 28, 
and ‘29. An excellent program is being pre- 
pared and the plans under way give assurance 
of the largest and most successful meeting in 
the history of the society. The Implement, 
Vehicle & Hardware Association of St. Louis, 
which extended the society a very cordial invi- 
tation to hold the annual meeting there, has 
appointed a committee to take charge of local 
arrangements and is codperating in a very 
generous way to make the annual meeting this 
year a success. 

The election of officers for 1923 of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers has re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—E. W. Lehmann, professor of farm 


mechanics and head of the department at the 
University of Illinois. 


First vice president—A. H. Gilbert, chief en- 
gineer, tractor department, Rock Island Plow Co. 


Second vice president—R. W. Trullinger, special- 
ist in rural engineering, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Secretary-treasurer—Raymond Olney, St. Jo- 
seph, Mich. 


Councillor (for three years)—William Aitken- 
head, professor of agricultural engineering and 
head of the department at Purdue University. 


Nominating committee—W. B. Clarkson, chair- 
man; A, P. Yerkes and C. O. Reed. 

The officers will assume their duties at the 
close of the annual meeting which will be held 
next December. Meantime, the new president 
will appoint committees for the ensuing year 
so that they will be immediately ready to fune- 
tion following the annual. 


@aeaeaaaaaaans 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT ACTIVITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—The district 
organization plan of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association is growing by leaps and 
bounds, one of the latest districts to assemble 
being that of lumbermen in and near Austin, 
Minn. They gathered on Oct. 24 to listen to a 
talk by Field Manager Fraine, of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, on the dis- 
trict association work and the benefits that have 
acerued so far. Among the interesting discus- 
sions were those on lien laws, the coal situation, 
credits and limiting the size of millwork stock 
carried by yards. Three dealers were appointed 
to assist Chairman M. H. Alexander as an advis- 
ory board in the district. They are: J. J. Clem- 
ens, of Austin, Minn.; E. E. Dugstad, of Ches- 
ter, Iowa, and F. Aitchison, of the Aitchison 
Lumber Co., of Albert Lea, Minn. The next 
meeting of the district will ve held at Albert 
Lea on Nov. 21, at which time the question of 
inventory will be discussed and it is also hoped 
to have a speaker on ‘‘Inventory and the In- 
come Tax.’’ . 

More than twenty retailers of the Newton 
(Iowa) district met at Grinnell, on Oct. 20, and 
the discussion centered on coal conditions and 
terms of sale. It was suggested that the rail- 
way companies should be given a standing 
order to re-weigh all coal shipments «at the 
nearest weighing station before delivery. This 
practice, it was asserted, if carried out (and 
some dealers declared it had worked out very 
well in their cases), would make it much easier 
to collect a claim for shortage. Munn Stokely, 
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of the Stokely Lumber Co., Des Moines, gave 
an excellent talk on the value of cooperation. 


(aaa @aananaan 


STANDARDIZATION IS DISCUSSED 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 30.—One of the most im- 
portant questions discussed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club held 
here last week concerned standardization. G. 
L. Sinclair, of the Alexander-Sinclair Lumber 
Co., introduced the subject. It developed that 
most of the roofer manufacturers have been 
manufacturing roofers ‘4-inch in width, but 
the Hoover committee on standardization has 
suggested 13/16-inch as the standard. The 
roofer men unanimously declared that the 
13/16-inch standard would be tragic to most 
of them and, therefore, they were opposed to 
any change. R. H. Morris, southern manager 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, sug- 
gested that inasmuch as some of the members 
of the roofer club were also members of the 
pine association, a protest as to the proposed 
change in width be made to the North Carolina 
Pine Association. A resolution to this effect 
was unanimously adopted. A comimttee con- 
sisting of A. C. Alexander, J. A. Cook and J. 
R. Moore was selected to present the resolution 
to Thomas O’Berry, of the pine association, 
at its meeting Oct. 26. 

The committee on advertising which had been 
selected to prepare a pamphlet on shortleaf pine 
roofers requested additional time in which to 
do this. 

While considerable apprehension was ex- 
pressed by the roofer manufacturers over the 
car shortage and the expected closing down of 
the Macon & Birmingham Railroad, it was 
thought that the proximity of these mills to 
other railroads would obviate any difficulty 
along that line. The opinion among the lum- 
bermen present was that the business outlook 
is good and prices are satisfactory. 

In addition to the officers named in the report 
appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 


28, the following were selected: 

Vice president for Georgia—G. L. Sinclair, Box 
Springs, Ga. 
ag president for Alabama—J. A. Cook, Opelika, 
a: 

Vice president for South Carolina—Mr. Hines, 
Meriwether, S. C. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
Dee. 7 at the Dempsey Hotel at Macon. 


@aeaeaaataaaanaes 


ILLINOIS RETAILER GOES SOUTH 


The many friends in the lumber industry of 
Robert L. Jones, of Rockford, Ill., president of 
the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, will 
be interested to learn that he recently has made 
a new connection that necessitates his moving 
south. Mr. Jones has been made manager of 
the Dickason-Goodman 
Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Tulsa, Okla., and will 
make his headquarters 
in that city in the fu- 
ture. The Tulsa yard is 
probably the most im- 
portant in the line of 





ROBERT L. JONES, 
Rockford, Ill. ; 
Who Makes New Connec- 
tions at Tulsa, Okla. 





yards operated by the 
Dickason - Goodman 
Lumber Co., and is in a 
section that is develop- 
ing rapidly and _ that 
will afford Mr. Jones 
full scope for the exer- 
cise of his well known 
and recognized ability 
as an uptodate retail 
lumberman. Mr. Jones has been manager of the 
Fred L. Smith Lumber Co., of Rockford, and at 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association in 1922 was elected its 





president. Since then he has devoted much of 
his time to association matters, but his removal 
to Oklahoma has necessitated his resignation as 
president of the association. Mr. Jones has 
many friends in all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry, all of whom will join the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in wishing him abundant success in 
his new connection in Oklahoma. 


(Pee aaaaaai 


PLAN SOUTH CAROLINA FORESTRY 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., Oct. 31—A committee of 
fifteen prominent South Carolinians has been 
appointed by Gov. W. G. Harvey to organize 
the work and plans of the Forestry Association 
of South Carolina, which was formed at a re- 
cent meeting held in this city. This committee 
is to meet in the near future and map out a leg- 
islative program looking to the enactment of 
new laws to protect the State’s forests, these 
laws being in line with Federal statutes. 

Mrs. Daisy Smith Edgerton, of Washington, 
field worker of the forestry division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been assigned to 
this State for six weeks to work among the 
schools in the interest of forest conservation. 


@aeaaetaeaaeaaas 


MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Augusta, Mr., Oct. 30.—The Maine Forestry 
Association held a special meeting at the Au- 
gusta House last- Tuesday, called by Alfred K. 
Ames, of Machias, chairman of the executive 
council, for the purpose of considering the fill- 
ing of certain vacancies among the officers and 
to make plans for future activities. Mr. Ames 
presided, and there developed lively discussions 
of several plans for increasing the activities of 
the association and furthering the progress of 
scientific and practical forestry in the State. It 
was finally decided to leave to the executive 
council the selection of a president to succeed 
E. M. Hamlin, of Milo, who recently resigned 
because of the pressure of other work, of a sec- 
retary and of a legislative committee. 





CAROLINA PINERS MODIFY GRADE RULES 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., Oct. 30.—The semiannual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion was held in this city last Thursday at the 
plant of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. A 
large representation from the various States 
was on hand. A special Pullman had been 
chartered from Norfolk to Charleston and re- 
turn. On the previous day a conference of 
mill inspectors had been held at the plant 
of the Tuxbury Lumber Co. for the purpose of 
discussing grading rules, inspecting stock, and 
otherwise securing more uniform grading at 
the mills. 

The semiannual was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. Ross McNeal at 9:30 a.m. The read- 
ing of the minutes of last meeting being dis- 
pensed with, the first business on the program 
was a talk by L. D. Baldwin, of New York 
City, on conditions in Central Europe. Mr. 
Baldwin had made several trips abroad for 
the purpose of studying business and other con- 
ditions. His talk was very interesting and in- 
structive. 

The membership committee submitted for 
favorable action the following applications for 
membership in the association: K. B. MeKen- 
zie, Eufaula, Ala.; Hampton Lumber Co., Tal- 
botton, Ga.; M. J. Connelly, Oriental, N. C.; 
Lincoln Lumber Co., Lincolnton, Ga.; Whitaker 
Lumber Co., Jeffersonville, Ga.; Upson Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Thompson, Ga.; 
John Williams, Blakely, Ga.; Colleton Mercan- 
tile & Manufacturing Co., Ritter, S. C. These 
firms were unanimously elected. In further 
connection with membership matters, the south- 
ern branch of the association was thanked for 
its good work and the meeting decided to invite 
the James River lumber manufacturers to come 
into the association on the same basis as the 
other members. 

The next report was by the costs and values 
committee. G. L. Hume, chairman, stated he 
had no special report to make but asked for a 
place on the program of the next meeting, at 
which time he would have special speakers to 


address the members on the importance of in- 
formation regarding operations. The members 
were also advised that if they could not make 
up the forms sent out by the secretary, he 
would have Assistant Secretary Lowe visit 
them and endeavor to aid them in the compila- 
tion of the data asked for. There will be a 
further discussion of cost statements at next 
meeting, and in the meantime members are 
urged to continue sending in information on the 
forms heretofore provided them. 


Changes in Grading Rules Adopted 


The next report was from Thomas O’Berry, 
chairman inspection committee, which had con- 
sidered carefully the recommendations made by 
inspectors at the conference held the day be- 
fore as to changes in the rules and recommended 
the following: 


Factory flooring less than 1%-inch thick, fin- 
ished size, tongue and groove, to be reduced yz 


inch. 

Stock widths of North Carolina pine corrected 
to read 4-, 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch. 

The following words were eliminated from 
rule 45: 

“The remainder is not more than one grade 
lower.” 

The following clause will be added in the 
tule book: 

For reinspection of lumber produced in our sec- 
tion by nonmembers there will be charge of $10 
per diem, plus expenses of inspector, and a check 
for $50 will be required of party requesting inspec- 
tion, to accompany request. These reinspections 
to be made only in accordance with North Carolina 
pine rules. 

It was also decided that miscut lumber 
brought to standard thicknesses of 1 inch and 
up, by dressing one or two sides to equalize 
same, will be considered as rough lumber and 
graded from the best side. , 

‘“German’’ siding was discussed and it 
was decided to get from various mills cuts of 
this siding, and it was also recommended that 
its name be changed to ‘‘American’’ or 
‘‘drop’’ siding. 


The above recommendations were adopted by 
the meeting. 


The president added to the inspection com- 
mittee Messrs. Cook, Alexander and Osborne, as 
representatives from the roofer mills in 
Georgia. 


The meeting decided to continue distributing 
to members copies of reinspections made by 
the official inspectors. 


Lumber Standardization Is Discussed 


Thomas O’Berry then read to the meeting a 
resolution from the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Macon, Ga., urging that no change be 
made in the standards of North Carolina pine 
as at present outlined, and offering aid in 
maintaining these standards, as it considered 
any change would be very detrimental to its 
members. The sentiments of this resolution 
were the sentiments of the North Carolina Pine 
Association. After some further discussion of 
standardization of lumber, a telegram was sent 
to John E. Lloyd, president National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
conveying friendly greetings to that association 
at its annual meeting and affirming the con- 
viction that lumber in the rough, and in its dry 
condition ready for use, should be full size 
according to board measurement, with an allow- 
ance of a fair percentage varying from the full 
size to provide for variations in manufacture 
that can not be avoided, and that there be al- 
lowed for dressing only a sufficient amount for 
making a clean surface. A copy of this tele- 
gram was also sent to Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. 


No further business coming up for action, 
the meeting adjourned for luncheon, which was 
served at the plant of the A. C. Tuxbury Lum- 
ber Co. and was much enjoyed. After the 
luncheon the Charleston members took the vis- 
itors out in automobiles and showed them the 
city. 
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In- and Outdoor Activities of the Clubs 


LA SALLE COUNTY CLUB SMOKER 


LA SALLE, ILL., Oct. 30.—The fall meeting 
and smoker of the La Salle County Lumber- 
men’s Club was held here on the afternoon 
of Oct. 26 with about twenty members present. 
The meeting, which was opened by President 
J. L. Du Plain of Tuloca, was devoted 
principally to a general discussion, in which 
everyone participated, on conditions in business 
locally and thruout the country at this time. 


ACTIVE DRIVE FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—The newly organ- 
ized Portland Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club is 
making an active drive for new members and it 
is hoped to have an enrollment of not less than 
125 when the next meeting is called to order 
next Wednesday noon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Heretofore meetings have-been held on 
Tuesdays; henceforth they will occur at noon 
on the first and third Wednesday of each month 
and at the Chamber of Commerce rooms. Sec- 
retary-treasurer C. C. Crow this wéek sent out 
letters to each of the fifty-four charter members 
to bring in one to five applicants for considera- 
tion at the next meeting. Herbert Anderson, of 
the’ Gerlinger-Anderson Co., who revived the 
lumbermen’s club idea after it had slumbered 
for several years, says that indications are for 
one of the biggest clubs of its kind in the 
United States. 

The first social affair of the club will be a 
smoker to be pulled off some time in November. 
At the next regular luncheon meeting, Elmer 
Xanten, of the Cutler-Dimmick Lumber Co., will 
put on a musical program. 


DESCRIBES EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


NEw Organs, La., Oct. 31—Edgar M. 
Cahn, a prominent local attorney who has just 
returned from a several months’ visit to France 
and Germany, was ‘‘ principal speaker’’ at the 
Lumbermen’s Club luncheon today and pre- 
sented a graphic description of present day con- 
ditions in the two countries. Mr. Cahn paid a 
handsome tribute to the French people, who are 
working feverishly to repair the war wrought 
ruin, which he described as almost beyond imag- 
ination and in some cases beyond repair, in his 
judgment. They are facing the future calmly. 
In Germany, on the other hand, he found people 
worried, restless and uncertain of the future. 
German factories are working three shifts and 
at top speed, but the constant depreciation of 
the mark has undermined the German habit of 
thrift, since it is useless to save money which 
steadily depreciates in value, and both the com- 
mercial and industrial outlook, like the financial 
one, is uncertain. As mementoes of his trip 
he passed around for examination such trifles 
as 100,000-ruble Russian notes and 100- and 
200-mark notes of German issue, now worth at 
present rates only a few pennies of American 
money. By way of conclusion he suggested 
that all Americans had greater reason than they 
could appreciate unless they journeyed abroad, 
to be thankful that they are Americans. 

On motion of O. L. Benway, who presided 
at the luncheon, Mr. Cahn was given a rising 
vote of thanks for his very interesting talk. 


MEMPHIS CLUB ACTIVITIES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 30.—‘‘There is no 
prospect of immediate or even early relief from 
the extreme car shortage which is proving such a 
burden upon the hardwood lumber industry. On 
the contrary, indications are that the shortage 
will become even more acute and that the situa- 
tion will get even worse before it improves.’’ 

The foregoing is the rather brief but some- 
what cheerless message brought to the members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at its 
regular semi-monthly meeting at the Hotel 
Gayoso last Saturday afternoon, by J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and chairman of 
the traffic committee of the former. 

Mr. Townshend pointed out that the first 
two trainloads of empties being delivered to 


southern and southwestern lumber-carrying lines 
thru the St. Louis gateway as a result of the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were enroute and he suggested that others would 
follow. He emphasized, however, that there is 
such a tremendous volume of traffic offering that 
it looks as if it will be impossible for the rail- 
roads to materially increase the number of cars 
available for the outbound loading of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products. 

The club, by unanimous rising vote, adopted 
resolutions attesting the very high esteem in 
which the late James E. Stark, a former presi- 
dent of this organization and a member of 
the advisory board thereof, was held. Copies 
of the resolutions were ordered spread upon 
the minutes of the club and sent to the family 
of the deceased. 

The following active members were elected: 
W. M. Lynch, manager and assistant secretary 
of the Delta Export Lumber Corporation; 
H. D. Moskovitz, sales manager Delta Hard- 
wood Lumber Co.; B. W. Summitt, assistant 
sales manager E. L. Bruce Co.; and E. C. Mor- 
rison, president Morrison Hoop Co. (Ine.). 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS CELEBRATE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 26.—The Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Golf Club held its annual 
meeting and tournament and also celebrated its 
tenth birthday yesterday, at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club. The event was marked by 
the largest attendance ever recorded, there being 
sixty-one players in the tournament and sixty 
at the dinner. The day was fine, except that 
there was a rather high wind, and the course 
was fast and hard, with the greens in perfect 


condition, so that scores might have been low if 
it were not such a hard course. Play was started 
shortly after noon, but some of the last to start 
did not any more than finish by dark. One 
rather unusual feature was the providing of 
enough caddies, due to the influence of J. B. 
MeFarland, jr., who, with Frank Buck, Stewart 
Buck, E. W. Fry and E. B. Humphreys, were 
the hosts. 


First prize for the day, a handsome golf bag, 
presented by the New York Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, was won by Allen N. Young, second by 
Charles Atherton; third by Ben T. Hazard, and 
fourth by Sam E. Barr. The president’s prize, 
for the greatest number of points in the season, 
was won by Fred A. Stamler, with 39 points, the 
greatest number ever made, and this despite the 
fact that he was a low handicap man, finishing 
the season with the lowest in the club, 4. A spe- 
cial prize for the least number of putts, put up 
by Frank Buck, was:won by E. B. Humphreys, 
with 29, and a special prize for the best 9 holes 
less half the handicap, put up by 8. E. Slaymak- 
er, Jr., was won by G. Harold Buzby, with 28. 
There were also a couple of booby prizes. 

During the dinner there was chorus singing, 
led by the inimitable Ben Currie, and singing 
by Thomas E. Coale and others. President 
William Henry Smedley presided, and Secretary 
J. A. Finley reported that there had been nine 
tournaments during the year, with an average 
attendance of over forty, and an average at- 
tendance at dinners of thirty-eight. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Ben C. Cur- 
rie; vice president, J. A. Finley; secretary, S. E. 
Slaymaker, jr., and treasurer, F. A. Benson. 
The executive committee is composed of J. 
Elmer Troth, chairman, Edward B. Humphreys, 
John I. Coulbourn, Fred A. Stamler and John 
J. Little. 





Westerners Form Shingle Staining Company 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Oct. 28.—A great deal 
of interest is being evinced in The Williams 
Stained Shingle Co. by those lumbermen who 
have been told of its formation. This company 
is now being incorporated and the plant and 
main offices will be located in Vancouver, Wash. 
The company will place on the market an en- 
tirely stained shingle in all the popular shades 
and colors. The type of staining machines the 
company will use permit of such a saving of 
labor in staining that a roof or side wall will 
cost no more when built of entirely stained shin- 
gles than where unstained shingles are used and 
the stain applied after laying by the brush 





LETTERS FROM THE MAIL OF A 
WHOLESALER 


The next instalment of “Letters from 
the Mail of a Wholesaler” will appear in 
the Nov. 11 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN and will begin the story of 
“Southern No. 135,863.” Watch for it. 











treatment. Therefore, users will secure the 
greater serviceability of the entirely stained 
shingle at no additional cost. 

One of the advantages offered to the retail 
lumbermen by The Williams Stained Shingle 
Co. is that it, makes possible the shipments of 
stained shingles in the same car with unstained 
shingles or with any items of west Coast lum- 
ber. Many retail lumbermen undoubtedly hold 
back from pushing the sale of stained shingles 
because of their inability to handle straight 
carloads and because of the high cost of secur- 
ing less than carload shipments. The location 
of the plant at Vancouver, Wash., permits The 
Williams Stained Shingle Co. to assemble prac- 
tically any desired. shingles or lumber items 
from any point in the Northwest, the staining, 
the sorting, the assembling, and the reshipping 
to ultimate destination at 11%4 to 3 cents over 
the thru rail rate. Three railroads will serve 
the plant of the company, the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific. 
The company also has an outlet over the Chi- 


‘eago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and may ship over 


the Southern Pacifie railway, which can be 


reached just across the Columbia River by pass- 
ing over the Interstate Railroad Bridge. The 
plant is being installed on the Vancouver Port 
Commission Dock so that not only does the com- 
pany have exceptionally fine railroad shipping 
facilities, but it can also make cargo shipments 
of stained shingles to any port of the United 
States or the world. 


The moving spirit in The Williams Stained 
Shingle Co. is J. S. Williams, one of the best 
known shingle men on the Pacific coast. As 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, he made a 
deep and careful study of the shingle merchan- 
dising problem. From the time of his first con- 
nection with the shingle industry, he has 
worked for its welfare and he knows the prob- 
lems of the retailer extremely well. Last winter 
at several of the retailers’ annual conventions 
he made a striking impression by demonstrat- 
ing the proper method of selling shingles and 
recently he has been selling vertical grain shin- 
gles in the eastern market. Mr. Williams has 
always believed that a high grade shingle 
stained with a high grade of creosote stain will 
make the most beautiful and serviceable roof 
and side wall covering available, and The Wil- 
liams Stained Shingle Co. is organized to place 
such a product in the hands of tke retail lum- 
berman. Cabot’s creosote stain will be em- 
ployed entirely and the very best quality of 
shingles will be used. Regarding the distribu- 
tion of the product of the company, Mr. Wil- 
liams made the following pertinent remarks to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

We are adopting in its entirety the principle of 
“100 percent retail dealer distribution,” feeling 
that the needs of the home builder and our own 
needs can both be better served thru this channel 
of distribution. 

Our advertising agents are preparing a series 
of “dealer helpfulness’ for our customers, which 
will probably feature three- and four-color bill- 
posters as its nucleus. I have always felt that a 
product was never really sold until the customer 
is using the product to best advantage, and is 
thoroly satisfied. So our dealer-advertising will 
also include ample educational features. 

Our plan enables him to buy in quantities that 
he can move quickly, thus keeping his stocks at a 
minimum, reducing his invested capital, and add 
ing greatly to the number of possible turnovers 
of his stock. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS PRESENT SITUATION 


New York, Oct. 30.—In view of the un- 
satisfactory conditions in railroad shipments 
generally thruout the metropolitan district an 
oral questionnaire applied today to Louis W. 
Rick, manager of the New York office of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash., will 
be of interest to lumbermen thruout the country. 
Questions and Mr. Rick’s answers follow: 

What about the railroad conditions? While the 


situation all over the country is bad, shipments 
from Baltimore are doing very well. 


What of stocks? Stocks are well assorted and 
we are getting good service in view of the general 
unsatisfactory conditions prevailing. 

Do you mean to say there has been no delay? 
There have been only two instances in which ship- 
ments have met with delay to New York, New 
Jersey and Long Island sections. 

Can you get stock es AY Cars are being ob- 
tained with a lapse of only two days. 

Any water shipments? All stuff comes by rail. 

How do- you distribute this lumber? Every- 
thing is shipped direct from Baltimore to the re- 
tail trade in New York, New Jersey and Long 
Island. 

Those statements by Mr. Rick are unique at 
this time, in that he perhaps is the only lumber- 
man in this section of the country who is in a 
position to make such replies. Assuredly they 
are almost antithetical to replies given by 
scores of New York lumbermen to the cor- 
respondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
the last two months. 
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HUNTINGTON DEALERS FIND BUSINESS GOOD 


HuntTINGTON (LONG ISLAND), N. Y.—Oct. 
30.—A. 8S. Pettit, the grand old man of the 
lumber business of Long Island, is the president 
of one of the most uptodate lumber firms in 
the vicinity of the greatest city. A. S. Pettit 
& Sons, in business for thirty-five years, just 
now are enjoying their greatest era of prosper- 
ity. 

It is significant that the ‘‘Grand Old Man’’ 
designed a model of a semi-bungalow which 
he had constructed on New York Avenue, the 
exhibit being one of the most attractive em- 
ployed by a retail lumber dealer on the island. 

Two sons of A. S. Pettit, Walter and Stan- 
ley, grew up in the business, working in the 
yards after school hours and on Saturdays 
when they were boys. The Pettit lumber yard 
was the first of any importance at Huntington 
Station and it has grown until the ‘‘Grand 
Old Man’’ said today: ‘‘Some day we will 
have enough buildings, because we keep on 
building more.’’ 

Despite constant building in the last year 
or two, however, Mr. Pettit said that today he 
has scarcely half enough room. A large stor- 
age shed and a small mill are among the re- 
cent improvements, the yard running back about’ 
100 yards. Adjoining this plant, across Lown- 
des avenue, Mr. Pettit has flattened out the 
land in preparation for a storage building and 
maybe more mill facilities. The firm owns all 
the property. 

The present shed, 100 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, will be increased in size, the company 
keeping constantly stocked despite a heavy de- 
mand. Three carloads of hemlock have been 
milled recently and the firm has found this lum- 
ber very popular. 

The slogan of the Pettit firm is: ‘‘ Depend. 
able goods, dependable service.’’ And to in- 
sure living up to this standard, the ‘‘Grand 
Old Man’’ maintains his own fleet of auto 
trucks, which he supplements with horse drawn 
vehicles; owns his own sidings and railroad 
sheds, has shops for repairing his own trucks 
and keeps a force of men constantly on the job, 
makes deliveries promptly within a 25-mile ra- 
dius and keeps lumber flowing into his place, 
as nearly as possible, in a never-ending stream. 





W. Wilton Wood, one of Huntington’s lead- 
ing lumber dealers, said today that he could 
see no sign of a let-up in demand and unless 
all signs fail the winter of 1922 is going to 
be the best the lumbermen of this section have 
ever enjoyed. The demand for flooring is 
especially good, said Mr. Wood, emphasizing 
that this fact in itself indicates that the build- 
ing boom has by no means subsided. 


The business of W. Wilton Wood was estab- 
lished by his father in 1840 and in recent years 
has been enlarged to include yards at Hunting- 
ton Station, Huntington Harbor and Syosset. 
The Huntington Station yard is in charge of 
R. H. LaClair. W. Wilton Wood, jr., holds 
forth at Huntington Harbor and Henry Wood, 
another son, is manager of the Syosset end of 
the business. 

The firm has not been seriously inconvenienced 
by the railroad situation, most of its lumber 
coming by schooner up Huntington Bay from 
New York City. The company handles these 
cargoes at its own docks with its own derricks. 
Six auto trucks distribute lumber over a radius 
of twenty-five miles. 
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GREAT PLAYGROUND SURFACED WITH PINE 


New Yor«k, Oct. 30.—The first section of 
Coney Island’s new boardwalk was opened last 
Saturday by Borough President Riegelmann of 
Brooklyn and in every sense may be regarded 
as a monument to the lumber industry. The 
section opened to the public, more than 1,000 
feet long, has a durable surface of southern 
pine, laid in many angles and thereby present- 
ing an appearance so striking as to cause im- 
mediate comment. 

The first thing the layman thinks on visiting 
this expanse of lumber is what kind of material 


SEEKS REMEDY FOR RAILROAD CONDITIONS 


New York, Oct. 30.—Walter N. Knauth, of 
Walter N. Knauth & Co. (Inc.), has just re- 
turned from a stay of five weeks in the South, 
whither he went to seek a remedy for railroad 
conditions and to ascertain if possible the cause 
of the inability to get lumber shipments thru 
via the overland route. 


Mr. Knauth perhaps is the first big New 
York dealer to undertake a personal study of 
conditions and then to take the matter of a 
solution into his own hands. As a result of his 
trip, he said the Knauth concern in October had 
shipped more lumber into New York than in 
any month since the firm was established in 
1919. 

Mr. Knauth found railroad conditions im- 
possible of solution in many sections of the 
southern country and so arranged to ship lum- 
ber by boatloads. His methods have been suc- 
cessful ‘to a marked degree and be believes in a 
number of instances that his initiative has been 
the means of causing railroads to relax their 
stringent regulations and to ease up on the 
lumbermen. None of the mills, he said, had 
any unsold lumber on hand and none was will- 
ing to take any more orders. Mr. Knauth spent 
most of his time in Louisiana. 

The Knauth concern specializes in shortleaf 
pine and cypress and is one of the largest 
shippers of flooring in the metropolitan district. 














More Than a Thousand Feet of the New ress | wae Boardwalk, Thrown Open to the Public Last 
aturday 


the walk is made of and then the onlooker will 
marvel most that planks could be so shaped as 
to make such a composite and beautiful whole. 
When it is considered that, the boardwalk, 
when completed, will accommodate a throng of 
more than 500,000 persons at a time, the marvel 
of the wood that the enormous promenade is 
made of, becomes all the more apparent. 

There is no substance under the sun that 
would stand the strain to which the boardwalk 
is to be placed, other than lumber, in the view- 
point of an expert, and at the same time ful- 
fill its mission as the great American play- 
ground. 

Philip P. Farley, the engineer on the job, 
to whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted 
for the accompanying illustration, declares that 
at the present rate of progress the boardwalk 
will be completed early next spring, long before 
the ballyhoo boys are again at work. The 
formal opening exercises will take place early in 
May, when the Coney Island season also will 
be inaugurated. 

There is no other walk in the world com- 
parable to the Coney Island promenade except 
the one in Atlantic City and it is said the new 
one will far eclipse its Jersey rival. 


The illustration affords an excellent oppor- - 


tunity to visualize the completed project and 
those who have visited Atlantic City may form 
their own conceptions of the relative merits of 
the two big achievements in lumber. 


Mr. Knauth does not believe there will be any 
marked weakening in the lumber market in the 
next 90 to 100 days, unless it is in high 
grade roofers and flooring. 


THREE PARTNERS ARRANGE FOR EXPANSION 


New York, Oct. 30.—R. E. Stocking, of 
Power, Moir & Stocking, who returned recently 
from a trip to Canada, is planning another 
journey across the border. He will leave within 
the next week or ten days for a tour in which 
he will inspect logging operations in advance of 
the winter season. He is going primarily to 
visit the mills of the Power Lumber Co. at St. 
Pacome, Quebec. Mr. Stocking will be accom- 
panied by E. H. Moir. 

With W. Gerard Power now abroad on a 
mission having to do with the lumber business 
and especially with harbor facilities on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the three members of the 
firm will be away at the same time preparing 
for future operations of the New York firm, 
which has offices in the Flatiron Building. 


In addition to visiting St. Pacome, Mr. Stock- 
ing will spend several weeks at the mills in La- 
pointe, River Manie, Powerville and Ste. Apol- 
line, all owned by the company, and will stop 
to look over the other plants of large Canadian 
producers. All of the mills of the Power com- 
pany are in the Province of Quebec and within 
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a radius of 75 to 100 miles of Quebec city. The 
firm is devoting its energies at present mainly 
to getting out Canadian spruce, lath and pulp- 
wood, making a specialty of the finest Quebec 
spruce. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that whereas early in the summer the demand 
for eastern spruce fell off appreciably and the 
effects of competition were easily discernible, 
the tide has now turned and the producers of 
eastern spruce are enjoying a splendid call, 
especially in the New York market. 

Word has been received in New York that one 
of the greatest drives in the history of the Eau 
Claire company, of Calgary, has been brought 
to a successful conclusion by the driving of 
5,000,000 feet of spruce logs down the Bow 
River from Ghost River. The sawmills of this 
company are turning out finished lumber at 
the rate of 50,000 feet a day. There is already 
a stock of something like 6,000,000 feet of 
dressed lumber on hand in the yards of the Eau 
Claire company in Calgary. 

Mr. Power has sent word to his New York 
office that he will return from abroad the latter 
part of November. One part of his mission to 
Europe was to study conditions in Norway, 
Sweden and England and in the Baltic coun- 
tries that compete with Canadian spruce in the 
English market. He is disregarding anything 
except first hand information. 

In a recent letter he describes the stocks of 
white wood coming from the Scandinavian 
peninsula as the prettiest softwood and the best 
manufactured product he has ever seen. One 
thing that impressed him is that the manufac- 
turers of Norway and Sweden trim the ends of 
their lumber at time of shipping. 


STANDARDIZATION ADVANTAGES INVOLVE 
CONCESSIONS 


(Concluded from front page) 


udice was all very well in the days of stage 
coaches and local supply; but, gentlemen, we 
have to think in terms of a continent, of coast 
to coast transportation, and of the maintenance 
of this democracy supreme thru the centuries. 

For the first time, all lumber interests are 
working together toward standardization. Thru 
your president you retail dealers have a clear, 
yes, a compelling voice in the central committee. 
There is no chance that your part of this second 
greatest business of our country will fail of 
full attention. The end to be gained—the de- 
velopment of unity and farsighted self-govern- 
ment of the lumber industry—is in sight. You 
have at your call the support of a great Fed- 
eral department, under a greater secretary, for 
all measures you may develop in the spirit of 
broad national service. 

[Mr. Durgin closed his address with the ap- 
peal appearing in the ‘‘box’’ on front cover 
page.—EDITor. | 
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LUMBER MOVEMENT IN BETTER VOLUME 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis in its review of general 
conditions in the eighth Federal Reserve dis- 
trict says: 


Taking into consideration the increasing diffi- 
culties and delays in transportation, receipts of 
lumber at the leading gateways of this district 
during the period under review were of much bet- 
ter volume than the normal movement for early 
autumn. So much stock had been put in transit 
for earlier delivery, by weeks, than it was possible 
to handle, that arrivals from congested sidetracks 
declined rather slowly, despite the exceptionally 
small percentage of car supply in the meantime 
for new loading requirements at the mills. The 
continued heavy consumption of building lumber 
held softwood prices about stationary, notwith- 
standing less active buying. The market for south- 
ern pine weakened a bit in spots, as, for example, 
in common boards, finish and other items, but later 
rallied to some extent and advanced rather sharply 
on edge grain flooring and lath. Western lumbers 
held strong, with red cypress firm and a marked 
advancing tendency in yellow cypress, particularly 
in the shop and common grades. Car shortage and 
embargoes, coupled with an improved and more 
urgent demand from the furniture trade and other 
sources, started hardwood prices upward in Sep- 
tember. The movement has since spread pretty 
generally over the list, with advances particularly 
marked in sap gum. The production of all kinds 


of southern lumber has been adversely affected by . 


the transportation handicap. 


WORK PROGRESSING IN NEW COAST TOWN 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Announcement 
was made today in the October issue of The 
Log of Long-Bell, of the Long-Bell- Lumber 
Co.’s plans for the new town of Longview, ad- 
jacent to its big new mills near Kelso, Wash. 
The townsite lies west of the Cowlitz River, near 
its junction with the Columbia. As the mills 
will employ 2,500 to 4,000 men, it is estimated 
that the new town will in a few years have a 
population of 20,000. The town will be built on 
modern city planning and zoning lines to meet 








Hotel at Longview, Wash., Under Construction 


future as well as present conditions and to take 
care of any increase in population over the esti- 
mates for the first few years. 

Already streets in the new town are being 
graded, and within a month a 6-story fireproof 
hotel, with up-to-the-minute equipment and con- 
taining 140 rooms, will be begun. At the same 
time work will be started on 250 dwellings for 
workmen. A number of private business enter- 
prises already have acquired sites for buildings, 
the plans for which will be in accordance with 
the ideas of the Long-Bell company. 

As the town building proceeds, parks and 
boulevards will be laid out, trees planted and 
all the necessary public utilities provided. 

The Long-Bell manufacturing plant will con- 
sist of twin sawmills with a 25-acre log pond 
between them. The mills will be electrically op- 
erated and will have an annual production ¢ca- 
pacity of 600,000,000 feet, or more than 100,- 
000,000 feet more than its present producing 
capacity of all its mills. 


PROVES DURABILITY OF WOODEN PIPING 


BattimoreE, Mp., Oct. 30.—A find interesting 
as showing the durability of wood when 
applied even to purposes in connection . with 
which wood is not generally thought about, has 
been made by a gang of the Baltimore water 
department which dug a trench in Ann Street 
last week to lay new mains of the regulation 
cast iron pipe. In digging this trench the work- 
men came upon wooden tubes that must have 
been put down more than a hundred years ago, 
and that served to connect the mains with 
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houses. These pipes were still in good condi- 
tion and could have been used to pipe water 
to dwellings. They were about nine inches in 
diameter and had a channel of one and a half 
inches. Large mains have been dug up here 
before, a line having been unearthed some 
five years ago in Little Sharp Street. The out- 
side dimensions of these mains were quite im- 
pressive, tho the bore was relatively small. The 
mains were made of logs scraped round and 
smooth and then bored thru the center. The 
hollowed logs were laid end to end and bound 
at the joints with iron hoops and mortar. It 
has been thus established that the wooden pipes 
far surpassed the piping in point of durability. 
They had another advantage in that with age 
the wood became mellow, and water, after pass- 
ing thru such a system, was said to have a 
clarity and savor all its own. The first re- 
placements of wooden pipes were made with 
Scotch terra cotta imported from Scotland. 
Some of the old piping is still part of the local 
water system. 


WILL DIRECTS FIRM’S CONTINUANCE 


_Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 31.—The last will and 
testament of the late James E. Stark directs 
that the firm of James E. Stark & Co. (Ine.) 
be continued for a period of approximately ten 
years. The testator expressed the hope that his 
only son, Edward Stark, jr., would be able to 
take charge of the business on reaching his 
majority. But, while. directing. continuatiom as 
indicated, he gave the trustees full authority to 
wind it up at any time if they deemed it wise 
to do so. 

The estate is valued at more than $1,000,000 
and the immediate members of the family are 
practically the only beneficiaries. Small be- 
quests are made to his two sisters, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Perry, Springfield, Ill., and Mrs. Phoebe 
Augustus Harris, Chicago, and to a niece, Miss 
Phoebe Maxwell Harris. 

The will specifically directs that division of 
the estate into five equal parts is to be made 
at the end of the trust period. 
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WHERE SUPER-SPRUCE LUMBER GROWS 


LUMBERTON, B. C., Oct. 28.—Located 180 
miles north of Spokane, Wash., at Lumberton, 
is the splendid new plant of the B C Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.), manufacturers of B C white 
spruce, which is being marketed under the trade 
name of ‘‘Moyie’’ super-spruce. Lumberton 
is a new town located on the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, as indicated in the accompanying 
sketch, which will give an idea of the splendid 
transportation facilities afforded the company 
for marketing its product both in the United 
States and in Canada. G. C. Robson, formerly 
well known Wisconsin lumberman, is manager 
of the B C Spruce Mills (Ltd.) and under his 
direction the maximum production of high grade 
spruce is being turned out every month and 
wherever the product has been introduced it has 
won almost instant favor. 
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Sketch Showing Location and Splendid Transportation Facilities of B C Spruce Mills (Ltd.). 
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Bea 
Trained 
MAN! 


The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association offers 
you an Ideal Training for 
the Big Positions in the in- 
dustry inits sixteen practical 
instruction papers, prepared 
by retail aor ae of 
years’ successful 


experience, for the $] 5 


modest sum of 


Hundreds of American dealers are 
studying the course right now 
They know Trained dealers can 
always be sure of a Good Position 
and a Good Salary. 


Therefore, be a Trained man, and 
you won’t be at the mercy of con- 
ditions that affect the Untrained 
men. 


Write today for prospectus. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


406-409 Scott Block, Association, 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 

















Tidewater ay 
Stumpage ition ex 


British ° ° 
78 columbia Limits 
One of largest operating shows available with 


logging conditions, excellent mill site on 
protected harbor. 


Douglas Fir ..... 222,546,000 ft. 
Western Red Cedar 231,288,000 ft. 
Sitka Spruce ..... 255,392,000 ft. 


Balance Hemlock, Larch and Pine. 
FOR SALE BY 


Service Trading Co. 


L. C. Smith Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 














. Fix Y Credit L 

| Fix Your Credit Loss 

| in Advance 

| 

| You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 

| your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 

| problem than ever. 

| If the year’s total covered credit losses 

| exceed a certain previously agreed upon 

| percentage of your gross sales, we repay 

| the excess. 

| Thus your credit loss for twelve months 

i is determined in advance and nothing can 

| increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 

| compared to the security afforded. 

| 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
|The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
| OF NEW YORK 


| 511 lecest St, 1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
| St. . Mo. Chicago, IIL New York, N. Y. 









































WHY DO WE AGE? 


Many so old, so few the young; 

Lips for so long no song have sung. 
Why do we age? I wonder why ?— 
Dying before our time to die? 
Living like ghosts of long ago, 

Why do we age? I want to know. 


Surely not time has made us change, 
Gray and wrinkled and sad and strange. 
I shall go forth, perhaps and find 

Why we are old in heart and mind. 
Maybe the answer I shall see 

Written in grass or vine or tree. 


What is this shriveled, shrunken thing, 
Fallen here in the fields of spring? 
This was a tree that had never borne 
Blossom or fruit to greet the morn; 
This was a tree that stood alone, 

A thing unknowing, a thing unknown. 


Bees sought honey, and passed it by; e 
For never a blossom met the eye. 

Men sought fruit when their work was done, 
Passing it by, for here was none. 

God had given it sun and rain, 

But never a thing it gave again. 


Maybe the answer I had learned: 

Maybe, too much with self eouvernea, 

We dry and shrivel, by men forgot, 

Because we live and we blossom not. 

‘*By their fruit you know them,’’ the book 
has said— 

And a man unloved is already dead. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


OmaHua, NEB.—About all the hotel men in the 
middle West assembled in convention here to- 
day, and among those who arrived was E. H. 
Lee, late of San Antonio, Tex., whom, we 
suppose, every lumberman who ever traveled 
Texas, or any lumberman who hung around 
Duluth when Lee was there, knows well and 
hearty. Lee is the most human hotel man we 
ever knew, or, at least, most nearly human, 
hotel man we ever knew. Lee (and folks) drove 
from Texas to Nebraska via California, much 
like a bellboy who brings a pitcher of ice- 
water to 358 via 987. He traveled in cog. as 
much as he could, altho here and there a clerk 
knew him by his picture. But most places 
they thought he was just a guest, and treated 
him like one; and Lee told us that he learned 
more about the hotel business by being a guest 
for a while than he ever did in being a hotel 
manager all these weary years. 








FREEPORT, InL.—We knew Will Sanford, of 
Freeport, nineteen years before we ever knew 
Freeport, this being our first time in town, tho 
we shall be back here next month. When we 
do get acquainted, we work fast. Will, of course, 
and about three hundred more, were out for 
the Chamber of Commerce dinner tonight, and 
we are glad to report that Will, Freeport and 
the C. of C. are all prospering. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Sunny Jim McCandless, of 
Hawaii, Imperial Potentate of the N. M. &S., 
and this department came to St. Louis to-night 
to do what we could to make life worth living 
for Moolah Temple. The Imp. Pote talked 
ahout the Shrine and about Hawaii, and we 
resolved henceforth to live a nobler and a better 
life—not because of what he said about the 
order but what he said about the volcanoes. 
A number of well known St. Louis lumber 
Shriners were among those present, among them, 
need we say, EK. C. Robinson, the gentleman 
who invented the lumber business? 

We stayed over for the Rotary the next day, 
and Rotarian Julius Seidel organized a special 
lumber delegation to give the occasion that 
eclat it deserved. Later in the afternoon we 
motored out to Julius’ new offices, where he 
shows the public not merely lumber but lumber 
put to many and varied but always artistic 
uses, 


During the day J. H. Allen, Henry Isher- 
wood, Julius and others got together and started 
the ball rolling for a Hoo-Hoo club in St. Louis. 
But we shall leave Allen and Isherwood and 
the rest to tell you all about it in their own 
way. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 

A ‘‘living wage’’ is all right, if you don’t 
mean a high wage so you can live high. 

A professional football game means just as 
much as the kiss a soubrette throws you. 

We’d like to see the Yellow Peril get out of 
Siberia, but not if it lets the Red Peril in. 

No, dear reader, Andy Gump will not be 
elected; -but cheer up, some other gump will. 

What the Fascisti wanted, it seems, was not 
an entirely new deal, but to draw to the king. 

As far as the political leaders are concerned, 
they have only three more days to do their 
swapping. 

The ‘‘black shirts’’ are now running Italy, 
but over here the dress-shirts still seem to be 
in charge. 


According to the papers there has been a 
considerable break in bonds—both financial 
and marital. 


Bulgaria demands the autonomy of Thrace; 
and now probably Turkey will demand the 
anatomy of Bulgaria. 


If these gun-totin’ women don’t leave ’em 
alone, preachers will soon be classed as a 
hazardous occupation. 

Twenty million Americans heard ‘‘dry’’ 
sermons Sunday; and it wasn’t the first time 
that most of them had. 


A mere $763,450,900 of the new Government 
4¥%4’s were sold to the enslaved (if you ask the 
socialists) American public. 


Some men are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some are endorsed by the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment. 

A man with a coffin in his truck was ar- 
rested for speeding in Chicago. Well, if 
they’re bound to do it, that’s the thing to 
carry. 

Norman Johnson reports that ‘‘southern 
jobbers are in splendid condition.’’ Maybe 
they are, Norman, or maybe they only feel 
that way. 

‘“Telephone your mother on her birthday,’’ 
advertise the telephone company. Why not 
telephone her the day before so as to get her 
on her birthday? 


If Attorney-General Daugherty wants to 
punish the grafters, why not tell them about 
Chicago? There is nothing that makes a man 
as unhappy as jealousy. 

John T. Adams, Republican national chair- 
man, says economy is the most important 
thing in this campaign. We judge then that 
this is not a Newberry campaign. 

The Fairchild News Service reports that 
‘‘underclothing mills are running full blast.’’ 
We never suspected that was the way they 
made it, but a lot of underwear feels that way. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 


The following sign in the Olds automobile 
plant in Lansing, Mich., might well be posted 
in every American sawmill and planing mill: 


THE FOLKS WANT YOU HOME TONIGHT; 

WE WANT YOU HERE TOMORROW ; 

THE HOSPITAL DOESN’T WANT YOU AT ALL; 
BE CAREFUL. 





On the Wolverine the other day, somewhere 
between New York and Chicago, we met E. C. 
Groesbeck, who, you old Michiganders will 
remember, was with Stearns for twenty-two 
years. He retired ten years ago but, altho 
he has retired, he is wide awake, spending 
his summers in New York and the Berkshires 
and his winters in Florida or somewhere else. 
Looking well, too. 
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PROCEDURE UNDER FLEXIBLE TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The United 
States Tariff Commission has promulgated 
rules of procedure in making investigations 
under the flexible provisions of the new tariff 
law—Sections 315,316 and 317 of Title III. 

Application for an investigation may be made 
by any person, no special form is required, but 
applications must be made in writing, and in 
the case of an application under Section 316 
it must be under oath. Every application must 
state the name, legal residence, business address, 
occupation and business connection of the ap- 
plicant, and contain a short and simple state- 
ment of the relief sought and the grounds for 
seeking it. 

The commission will order an investigation 
only when the application or a preliminary 
inquiry discloses to its satisfaction that there 
are sufficient reasons therefor. Where the in- 
formation in an application is insufficient the 
commission may permit the applicant to amend 
it, or to submit evidence orally or in writing. 

An investigation may also be ordered by the 
commission under Section 315 or 316 on its 
own initiative, and its investigation will not be 
confined to the issues presented in an applica- 
tion, but it may broaden, limit or modify the 
issues. 

Any proper applicant showing to the satis- 
faction of the commission an interest in the 
subject matter of an investigation will be al- 
lowed to enter appearance in person or by 
representative, and will be duly notified of 
hearings, which unless otherwise ordered, will 
be public. 

Attendance of witnesses and production of 
documentary evidence may be required from any 
place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. While ordinarily witnesses 
will be examined orally, the depositions may be 
taken. Witnesses will be paid the same fees 
and mileage as in the United States courts, and 
by the party at whose instance they are sum- 
moned. 

The investigator in charge is required to re- 
view the evidence and other information gath- 
ered in the proceeding, summarize it and sub- 
mit a written report to the commission, in much 
the same way as do examiners of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Provision is made for the filing of briefs and 
for oral arguments on final hearing before the 
commission. Findings of the commission will 
be transmitted under seal to the President for 
his action under the law. 

Appeals on matters of law under Section 
316 are to be governed by the rules relating to 
appeals to be taken to the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals from decisions of the 
United States Board of General Appraisers. 


SHOULD CORRELATE RESEARCH WORK 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 30.—The fabricated 
production department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States says that American 
industry is spending $70,000,000 annually on 
scientific research. About one-half of the sum 
is spent by American manufacturers in the 
conduct of laboratory research and the rest is 
expended in experimental and development work 
in plants. 

As a result of these expenditures, the de- 
partment announces, about $500,000,000 is be- 
ing saved annually by industry in this country. 
The announcement continues: 


The value of scientific research, both from an 
economic and industrial standpoint, has never been 
so fully appreciated as at the present time. The 
problems of the recent war forced science and its 
research activities to the front in all civilized 
countries. It is now realized by leading manu- 
facturers that scientific investigation is a neces- 
sary adjunct to efficient codperation. A utilization 
of the scientific knowledge now available, and a 
sympathetic codperation in the free interchange 
of such information will lead to the adoption of 
improved manufacturing processes and do much to 
obviate the danger of ignorant, destructive com- 
petition. The realization of this fact is shown by 
the five hundred or more firms now maintaining 
laboratories for industrial research. 


If there were no correlation of effort on research 
work much duplication might result. The logical 
solution, therefore, is to have the trade association 
make this correlation. This enables a pooling of 
resources to maintain a central laboratory to 
render service to a larger group than is possible 
with only individual laboratories. Another and 
very important factor, especially valuable in 
strengthening trade associations, is that such ¢en- 
tralized research work makes it possible for the 
small manufacturer, financially unable to support 
an individual laboratory, to profit from the in- 
vestigations carried on. 

‘‘Tt is not surprising, therefore,’’ the an- 
nouncement says, ‘‘that a continually increas- 
ing number of trade associations are realizing 
the value of research as one of their most 
constructive activities. Of the 65 to 70 asso- 
ciations now engaged in this work to which a 
recent inquiry was sent by the fabricated pro- 
duction department, 33 gave specific replies, 
indicating that 8 were conducting their research 
independently, and 25 were acting in codpera- 
tion with some other agency. The general lean- 
ing is toward the scientific aspect of research 
work. Nineteen trade associations are engaged 
exclusively in that class, three in the general 
problem class, while eleven give attention to 
both types of problems.’’ 


LONGLEAF PINE A PROFITABLE CROP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—That there are 
millions of acres in the southern States that 
will become valuable only by the growing of 
pine timber is the statement made in a publi- 
cation just issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dealing with profits that 
may be obtained from second growth longleaf 
pine. 

The bulletin explains how cut-over lands can 
again be made productive, contributing their 
share toward the wealth of the community and 
to the pocketbook of their owners. It presents 
full information on the growth and value of 
longleaf pine, methods of producing timber 
and turpentine, and outlines the cutting and 
protection systems best adapted to this species. 

Copies of the publication, which is the work 
of W. R. Mattoon of the Forest Service, may 
be obtained free by applying to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Department Bulletin 1061, entitled ‘Longleaf 
Pine:”’ 


REGULATIONS OF CHINA TRADE ACT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Secretary 
Hoover today issued regulations making ef- 
fective the China trade Act, approved by Presi- 
dent Harding Sept. 19. Owing to special provi- 
sions made by the British, French, and Japanese 
governments for firms and corporations operat- 
ing in China, American establishments in China 
trade have been under a heavy handicap which 
is removed by this new law. 

The China Trade Act exempts from Federal 
income tax stock’ of corporations directly en- 
gaged in commerce in China, held by Chinese 
or American stockholders resident in China, 
provided the amount of money so exempted is 
distributed annually as a special dividend to 
such stockholders. The act places American 
trade in China for the first time on an equality 
with that of Great Britain, France and Japan. 

To obtain the benefit of the act firms must 
organize as District of Columbia corporations, 
for the specific purpose of trading in China. 
Frank Rhea, acting commercial attache at 
Peking, has been designated by Secretary 
Hoover as registrar, and F. R. Eldridge, chief 
of the far eastern division of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, as assistant 
registrar. Application for registration should 
be addressed ‘‘ Assistant Registrar, China Trade 
Act, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
py Oe 


If one square foot is the same as one foot square, 
is two square feet the same as two feet square? 


It is only half as much; for two feet square 
is equivalent to four square feet. 


Do you need— 
Clear Plain Red Oak 


ey re iat O09. 15 


Do you vrty 


Select Plain Red Oak 


abe pol.ttes $67.50 


You will have to order quickly 
as we quote the above prices 
F. O. B. Chicago only so long 
as stock lasts. 


Lengths are 2 ft. and longer; 
all newly manufactured floor- 
ing,with the well-known Bruce 
Blue Lahel which distinguishes 


Bue Oak Flooring 
heBest Oat Hoon 


Clip this ad out, send it in with 

your order, and save $ 

per thousand feet. . 2.00 
We'll drop the Semaphore 


and CLEAR THE. TRACK 
for YOUR SHIPMENT. 
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British Columbia 
XXXXX Shingles 


Strictly premium Shingles — grades 
guaranteed to be right —are the kind 
that sell easily for eastern dealers. 
We can ship by water or 


In Mixed Car with 
Cedar Bevel Siding 


We solicit your inquiries. 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co., Ltd. 
PORT MOODY, B. C 











Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 











INLAND EMPIRE 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 





Shipments via General Offices and Mills 
Ny Pang. iin. MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Western White Pine 


and 


FIR AND LARCH LUMBER 
Our rae eee 


White Pine SHOP 
in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 thicknesses 


is now in shipping shape. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awar 

honors Panama-Pscre GRAND PRIZE 
 tateniemeneineeeenell 

ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 


international Exposition 

















CAR SHORTAGE DOMINATES INDUSTRY 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—In its sum- 
mary of general business and financial condi- 
tions thruout the Federal Reserve districts dur- 
ing October, made public tonight, the Federal 
Reserve Board says: 

Difficulties in handling the increased freight 
traffic due to car shortage have become an im- 
portant factor in the current industrial situation. 
The total number of cars loaded increased during 
September chiefly because of heavy loadings of coal 
and live stock, and during the last week of the 
month the car loadings were greater than for any 
week since October, 1920. 

The production of. bituminous and anthracite 
coal was checked in the latter part of September 
by the general shortage of coal cars, a shortage of 
over 40,000 cars developing in less than a month 
after the settlement of the strike.. A shortage of 
box cars appeared in the first week in August and 
by Oct. 7 amounted to 71,063 cars. The difficulty 
in securing cars for shipment has led to some 
curtailment of production in lumber and finished 
steel products. 

The summary states that the chief reporting 
lines of wholesale trade showed improvement 
during September. Increases in sales of hard- 
ware and furniture as compared with August, 
1922, and September, 1921, ‘‘reflect the large 
volume of residential building during recent 
months. ’’ 

The wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics declined from 155 in August 
to 153 in September. This drop, the summary 
states, was chiefly due to the decline in coal 
prices after the opening of the mines. ‘‘ Prices 
of building materials and metals,’’ it adds, 
‘continued to rise as a result of the prolonged 
building activity and the scarcity caused by 
traffic embargoes and the car shortage.’’ 
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ORDERS CARS BACK TO OWNERS’ LINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The car service 
division of the American Railway Association 
announced last night that following its order 
last week directing carriers in eastern territory 
to return to western lines empty cars of the 
latter now on their rails, a similar order has 
been issued to railroads in the northwestern, 
central western and southwestern districts to 
return at once box cars on their lines belonging 
to eastern roads. 

The second order is designed to equalize the 
supply of owned cars on the several lines. 
Western carriers are told to confine the loading 
of grain, flour and other food products to box 
ears fit for that class of traffic and to dis- 
continue using in local service box cars belong- 
ing to eastern roads. Such box cars are to be 
loaded and sent to home lines or to terminal 
markets where they will become available for 
eastern loading of grain, flour and other food 
products. 

‘A great many western line cars can be 
kept available for loading grain, flour and food 
products on lines of owners and substantial 
movement of eastern box cars eastbound with 
grain and food products can be secured in this 
manner by intensive supervision over distribu- 
tion of box cars,’’ says the order. 


SEES RELIEF IN SERVICE ORDERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—R. J. Knott, traffic 
manager Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, says that the orders issued by the car 
service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation requiring the return of western cars 
to owners’ lines will materially relieve the car 
shortage, and he suggests that every possible 
effort be made to load system cars to points 
on system lines and utilize foreign equipment 
for off line loading. He suggests alsa that all 
cars be loaded to their full capacity, that cars 
be unloaded promptly, that cars be ordered 
well in advance so that they may be loaded 
within twenty-four hours after receipt, that 
orders requesting reconsignment be placed and 
bills of lading be issued promptly. 

Hearing on Idaho Log Rates 


Mr. Knott returned today from a hearing at 
Boise, Idaho, before the State public utilities 
commission in the matter of lower log rates. 


On July 1 all freight rates excepting those 
on logs in the Pacific Northwest were reduced 
10 percent, and the lumber industry feels that 
it has been discriminated against. As this is 
a matter for the State bodies to govern, the 
Idaho lumber manufacturers, who are also 
loggers, laid the matter before their State com- 
mission with the hope of getting the desired 
relief. For the purpose of getting all the 
facts the hearing was held at Boise. 


THINKS CAR ORDER WILL HELP 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1—Much improved sup- 
ply of cars in which to move lumber is expected 
to result from the order issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last Wednesday 
providing for a strenuous movement of western 
line cars in the eastern territory, Claude DeS. 
Thomas, special agent of the commission, told 
the St. Louis representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN today. The order of the commis- 
sion as promulgated thru the car service .divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, was 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, 

Mr. Thomas said that the situation would 
be greatly relieved by the releasing of cars 
belonging to southern lines and held by east- 
ern lines. As these cars are unloaded they will 
be rushed south for loading with lumber and 
other commodities. 

The motive power equipment of the southern 
lines is in better shape than the eastern lines, 
Mr. Thomas said. In fact, some of the south- 
ern roads are operating to the full capacity of 
such equipment; others, about 75 percent. 

Mr. Thomas has been stationed in St. Louis 
for several months, and has his headquarters 
at Hotel Statler. He is the direct representa- 
tive of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
bring about codperation between the shippers 
and carriers in an effort to relieve the car 
shortage. 

The territory served by Mr. Thomas is the 
southwestern States, whence lumber is coming. 
He has taken up a number of complaints of 
lumber dealers, and so far has been able to ad- 
just them, getting cars for specific lumber ship- 
ments, especially with respect to lumber that is 
needed for construction work. Complaints of 
shippers also have been received from time to 
time and given attention. 

‘*T am here to help lumbermen in the efforts 
to get cars to move their product,’’ he said, 
‘fand they are at liberty to call on me when- 
ever they need assistance. 

‘*One of the serious features of lumber ship- 
ments is that a great deal of lumber is shipped 
on consignment. The effect of this is to tie 
up equipment indefinitely. If shippers would 
get together and have one specific destination 
for lumber, it would make conditions much 
better, and give more cars available for other 
shipments. Under the consignment plan too 
many cars are tied up in the yards of carriers 
awaiting disposition.’’ 


NEW RECORD IN SOFT COAL LOADING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—Latest reports 
received by the car service division, American 
Railway Association, indicate that a new high 
record in loading bituminous coal, for the period 
since the beginning of the miners’ strike April 
1 was made last week. 

The total for the week ending Oct. 28 was 
190,276 cars. This exceeded bituminous load- 
ings for the preceding week by 3,981 cars, which 
was the peak up to that time. 

An average of 31,712 cars was loaded daily 
with bituminous coal last week. This was an 
increase of 667 cars over the daily average for 
October of last year. It also exceeded the 
average daily loading for the first three weeks 
of this month, despite the fact that loadings on 
Saturday were 1,880 cars below those of the 
day before. 

Last week 32,927 cars were loaded with 
anthracite coal, a decrease of 4,189 cars com- 
pared with the week before. The decrease was 
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due to the observance of a holiday in the anthra- 
cite fields. During the first five days of last 
week anthracite loadings averaged 6,508 cars, 
while on Saturday only 385 cars were loaded. _ 

On the basis of car loading, production of 
bituminous coal last week amounted to approxi- 
mately 10,465,000 tons. This exceeded the 
week before by more than 200,000 tons. An- 
thracite production last week was approximate- 
ly 1,646,000 tons, compared with 1,850,000 tons 
the week before. 


ASKS PERMIT FOR BOND ISSUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31——The Hampton 
& Branchville Railroad & Lumber Co. has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
application for authority to issue $150,000 of 
its general mortgage 6 percent gold bonds, 
sold at par, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
improvement of the property, or to be used as 
collateral security for a loan (application for 
which is pending before the commission) the 
proceeds of which would be used. for improve- 
ments and to retire $55,000 of maturing obliga- 
tions. The proposed improvements include ac- 
quisition of new equipment. 


OBJECT TO HIGHER VENEER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Counsel for the 
Central Wisconsin Traffic Association has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
brief in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 1,610—Rating on Lumber and Veneer in 
Western Classification Territory—in which it 
strongly contends that the carriers have failed 
to justify proposed increases in veneer rates. 
The increases are outlined in Supplement No. 18 
to Western Classification Agent R. C. Fyfe’s 
I. C. C. No. 15. It is proposed to increase rates 
on veneer over %-inch thick from the lumber 
rates to lumber rates plus arbitraries of 1.5 and 
2 cents a hundred pounds, and to Class B 
rates. 

Counsel declares that the carriers disclaim 
any intention of increasing rates, they in fact 
conceding that veneer over 14-inch thick should 
take the lumber rates, tho in this proceeding 
they proposed to raise the veneer rates as much 
as 96 percent. 


LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 


During the week ending Oct. 14, reports to 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association show, 983,470 cars were loaded, 
an increase of 15,301 cars over the week imme- 
diately preceding and an increaSe of 72,941 cars 
over the corresponding week of 1921. In fact 
the loading for the week of Oct. 14 was only 
3.4 percent, or 35,069 cars, below the corre- 
sponding week of 1920, which was the highest 
loading ever recorded. 

Loadings of grain and grain products for 
the latest week were 52,492 cars, compared with 
47,847 cars for the corresponding week of 1921 
and 40,810 cars for 1920. Loadings of live 
stock for the week ended Oct. 14, 1922, were 
39,141; for 1921, they were 36,009, and for 
1920, 35,056 cars. Forest products loadings 
for the latest week were 59,727 cars; for the 
corresponding week of 1921, they were 52,762 
cars, and for 1920, they were 60,312 cars. 


MOTOR SEEN AS RAILROAD’S ALLY 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Oct. 30.—‘‘Codpera- 

tion versus Competition between Motor Truck 
and Railroad Transportation’’ was the subject 
of an address by W. H. Lyford, of Chicago, 
vice president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Co., before the Highway Education 
Board Conference Saturday. Mr. Lyford ex- 
pressed the opinion that the railroads of the 
country might well consider the advisability of 
establishing auxiliary trucking systems in the 
chief cities to supplement railroad facilities. 
_ He thought the railroads would find the truck- 
ing systems convenient and profitable, the idea 
being to employ trucks to handle freight to 
and from central terminals. Some cities, he 
pointed out, already have such systems. 

‘‘Tf that is done,’’ Mr. Lyford said, ‘‘I 
believe the railroad companies will find that 
they can dispense, to a large extent, with the 
costly terminal buildings now in use. These 
terminal buildings are virtually great ware- 


houses.- There would have to be terminal build- 
ings, of course, but they could be much less 
expensive and constructed on a much more 
economical scale where freight could be collected 
and delivered promptly instead of lying over 
in virtual storage.’’ 

Many railroads operating unprofitable branch 
lines, he thought, would find it profitable to 
discontinue them in many instances, so far as 
the freight traffic is concerned, and handle 
freight by motor truck instead. In his opinion, 
the motor truck is the railroad’s chief aid and 
ally. 


ORAL ARGUMENT IN COAST CASE 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Oct. 31.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for oral 
argument Nov. 8, before Division 4, Docket No. 
13,199—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
et al. vs. Director General, as agent Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. 


(SaABaBBZEaae: 


NO RELIEF ON OUTBOUND HARDWOOD 


MempPHIS, TENN., Oct. 31.—There is no im- 
provement in transportation as affecting the 
outbound movement of hardwood forest prod- 
ucts, according to officials of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and other promi- 
nent members of the trade here. The short- 
age of cars appears to be even more acute. 

There is no great amount of suffering in 
Memphis and other large centers but in nu- 
merous instances shippers at outlaying points 
served by a single line of railway are almost 
out of commission. It is estimated that ship- 
pers as a whole are not receiving more than 
25 to 30 percent of their car requirements. 
Some large manufacturers are suffering so 
greatly that they are having much difficulty in 
formulating a definite policy. There are more 
complaints of car shortage on the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley lines than 
heretofore. > 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, says 
there is no immediate prospect of improvement. 


EXPORT SPECIFICATIONS FOR PINE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 30.—Revision of the 
Southern Pine Association’s foreign specifica- 
tions for southern pine, known as the Gulf 
coast classification, covering southern pine for 
export, has just been completed and the re- 
vised booklet now is being distributed to all 
persons interested. The changes made in the 
specifications are designed to clarify and make 
more definite just what the grades consist of 
and they specify in greater detail the permissi- 
ble and objectionable defects in the various 
grades of export lumber. It is believed by the 
association’s subcommittee on foreign specifi- 
cations that the changes made in the rules will 
result in increased satisfaction to the export 
lumber trade. 


SEEK TO ELIMINATE WOOD SHINGLES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 30.—An ordinance 
which will eliminate the wood shingle from use 
in new construction and which will provide 
that in case of replacement of a certain per- 
centage of a shingle roof a fire resistant roof 
must be put on the entire building, will be in- 
troduced shortly in the city council at Terre 
Haute, Ind. It is likely the ordinance will 
fix a time when every roof in the city shall be 
of some material other than the wood shingle. 
The ordinance will be introduced at the request 
of officials of the city administration as a result 
of a conference between them and representa- 
tives of the Indiana insurance rating bureau. 
The bureau declared Terre Haute can not 
expect a higher rating, and a consequent lower 
insurance rate, until such an ordinance is in 
effect. Somewhat more than a year ago the 
city was re-rated and given a lower rating by 
the bureau as a fire risk and since that time 
the city officials have been attempting to get 
back to the old standing. An antiwood shin- 


_ gle ordinance was introduced in the council 


there some months ago, but it was objected to 
and was tabled and never passed. 





890,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


The first unit of one of the largest 
undeveloped tracts of Yellow 
Pine in the United States. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down an 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 67, 
acres in Twp. 15 S., Ranges 29, 30 and 31 E. 
Twp. 16 S., Ranges 29, 30, 31 and 32 E., an 
Twp. 17 S., Ranges 29, 30, and 31 E., W. M. 
Silvies River watershed, Malheur ‘National 
Forest, Oregon, estimated to be 770,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western yel 
pine and 120,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of Douglas fir, western larch, white fir, 

gepole pine and other species of timber. 
The cutting of other species than western 
— pine to be optional with the pur- 
chaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $2.75 per M for western yellow pine and 
$0.50 per for other species. Rates to be 
readjusted April 1, 1928, and at three year 
intervals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT.—$25,000 must be deposited with each 
bid to be applied on the purchase = re- 
funded, or retained in part as uidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Com, up to and including February 15, 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest 
Supervisor, John Day, Oregon. 








LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LumBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of , 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg, 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CH ICAGO 











fe Codes Used A. B. C. 5th Edition i) 
Gulf Coast Lumber & Export Co., Inc. 


Southern Pine Lumber 


Connection at he 


Representante en Mexico 
Sr. Casimiro Yzaguirre. Home Office, Mobile, Ala. 








Cia. FRED V. BURNS,S.A. NEW ORLEANS, LA. iN 
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Satisiaction 
on your orders 


Our past record for delivering satisfac- 
tion to every buyer is pretty good evidence 
that you, too, will get satisfaction from us 
on your orders for 


Yellow Pine 


We have four mills specializing in long 
joists, factory flooring, dimension, flooring, 
finish, drop siding, boards and shiplap. 
Also two mills cutting 


Southern Hardwoods 


ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


Address all inquiries to 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Members: Southern Pine Association, American Wholesale 
Lumber Association and National Hardwood Association, 











Saw Mills that Increase 
Your Lumber Protits 


Send for our 
Catalog today. 


“Built Sturdy for Service” 


The most rapid, accurate sawing is produced by 
this simply constructed, efficient machine. 

Forty years of successful Saw Mill construction 
backs up our complete line of Saw Mill products. 
Their dependability, speed and long lasting service 
mean increasing profits to you. 


The Enterprise Co., ws nS, Columbiana, Ohio 





Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 

venience of the book form style 
explains why. 





Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
vers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 


Engra 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


STEEL COMPANY 


b] 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
CLOHER BUILOIN® 
CHICAGO 
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The Scandinavian Lumber Position 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 14.—A marked falling 
off in f. o. b. selling by the Scandinavian lumber 
manufacturers has been noted, and it is expected 
that there will be a further progressive decline 
until the closing of the ports, on account of the 
great stock scarcity which is developing at ship- 
ping points. Finland has almost reached the stage 
of exhaustion, and it is possible only here and there 
to locate fairly well rounded out stocks, which, it 
must be added, are being held at prices which 
buyers declare absurd. Sweden has succeeded in 
disposing of more than two-thirds of its 1922 sup- 
ply without reducing prices. In fact, Swedish ship- 
pers are now getting nearly 20s. per standard more 
than they were during the early months of this 
year. Having sold such an amount of the produc- 
tion, they are in a very strong position, and are 
showing no disposition to force matters. Some 
lumber is coming thru from the White Sea produc- 
ing section of Russia, but the close of the shipping 
season is close at hand and little more is expected 
from that region. ‘This will make little difference, 
for Russia has been a poor source for lumber thru- 
out this season, as could be expected as a result of 
the political conditions in that country. The qual- 
ity of this wood is not above criticism, and one 
British authority remarks that ‘‘a considerable im- 
provement will have to be made in manufacture, 
quality and condition if the present organization 
wishes to get the White Sea business on the level it 
enjoyed in 1915.” 

Advices from Sweden state that ‘the political 
events in Europe during the last few weeks have 
left distinct traces on the timber market. The 
desire to buy, which has been fairly steady in 
France and Belgium up to September, has now 
perceptibly abated, and the hopes attached to Brit- 
ish autumn purchases have not been realized. 
However, negotiations for new business have been 
kept going, which shows that interest still exists, 
even tho buyers show a desire to postpone the 
signing of new contracts in order to see how things 
go. As regards quantity, the results for 1922 so 
far are undoubtedly very good compared with the 
figures for 1913, and the net results for this year 
should not diverge to any very great extent from 
those obtained during a year of normal export. 

Still, prices do not seem to be wholly satisfactory 
to the Swedish lumber exported. D. I. Murphy, 
American consul general at Stockholm, in a report 
to the lumber division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, states that “while Swed- 
ish lumber lately has been shipped in quantity to 
English buyers, prices have not yet risen above 
production costs. Urgent orders have come from 
Spain, Holland and France, but none of these mean 
any profit for the Swedish lumbermen. A large 
consignment of pine lumber recently brought in 
England about $41 per thousand feet, while spruce 
wood brought approximately $35, and even mill 
ends sold for $17 per thousand feet. Swedish 
8-inch battens and boards brought $46 and $49, 
and 6% and 7-inch pine $40 in Holland. Australia 
has recently been buying Swedish lumber. A ship- 
ment of 1,584,000 feet of flooring was sent there 
a few months ago which brought fair prices.” 

Norwegian advices are to the effect that quiet- 
ness rules the wood market, little business being 
done. 


To Lecture on Hardwood Industry 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 15.—Special interest at- 
taches to this winter’s series of timber lectures 
in London from the fact that on January 12, 1923, 
G. A. Farber, member of the firm of Turner-Farber- 
Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., and vice president of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, will 
deliver a lecture entitled “American Hardwood 
Forests and Saw Mills from 1895 to 1921.” 


Tests Show Douglas Fir Supremacy 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Tests just com- 
pleted by the advisory committee on timbers of 
the British Imperial Institute have led to that 
body’s pronouncement that Douglas fir, tideland 
(Sitka) spruce and western hemlock might be re- 
garded as equal if not superior in strength to Euro- 
pean timbers. The committee states: “Assuming 
the material used in the test to be representative, 
it is safe to say that when used in building con- 
struction, British Columbia timbers may be 10 to 
15 percent smaller than corresponding BHuropean 
timbers, taking into account the usual factors of 
seasoning, grain knots and general quality.” 

The tests were made in view of the reported 
serious depletion of standing timbers in Scandi- 
navia during the last fifteen or twenty years, and 


of the fact that Russia probably would be a minor 
figure in the world’s timber trade for some 
years tocome. It was felt that Great Britain must 
look around for new sources of timber supply, and 
Canada, as a British Dominion, naturally was con- 
sidered as the most practicable source available. 
Commenting on these results of the tests, the 
lumber division of the Department of Commerce 
points out that there is no difference between the 
better class of Douglas fir on the American side 
and on the British Columbia side, and what ap- 
plies to one therefore must apply to the other. 


New Competition for Wooden Blocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—A, new type of 
rubber composition paving block has been produced 
by a London (England) concern, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce, which, it is 
claimed by the manufacturers, can be placed on the 
market at a price to compete with the ordinary 
creosoted wooden block, when the advantages of 
absence from noise and long life, estimated at fif- 
teen years, are taken into consideration. 

Two types of blocks have been produced, a No. 1 
block, made of the “core” surfaced with a half inch 
hard vulcanized rubber, and a No. 2 block, which 
consists of the ‘core’ only. The principal in- 
gredients of the core are rubber, jute and china 
clay, enabling the whole block to be vulcanized in 
one piece, 

The block proposed is similar to the wooden 
block ordinarily used for street paving, and meas- 
ures 9 inches by 4% inches by 3 inches. Up to the 
present time it has not been possible to manufac- 
ture rubber blocks at under three times the cost 
of wood paving which is about 25/- ($5.40) per 
square yard. The Gould block core, it is claimed, 
can be made at 2d per pound and it is hoped that 
the price of paving will not be more than £3:0:0 
($13.35 at $4.45) per superficial square yard. 


ITALIAN revenues have made a sudden recovery, 
having been 100,000,000 lira greater during Sep- 
tember of this year than during the same month of 
1921. The note circulation has been materially 
reduced. Business failures are becoming less in 
number and unemployment is decreasing. 


THE French steel industry is improving rapidly, 
according to information secured by the Department 
of Commerce. However, the matter of coal deliv- 
eries from Germany still causes concern, since it is 
increasingly evident that the French iron and steel 
industry is unable to operate on a stable basis until 
adequate and regular supplies from Germany are 
assured, 





EXTINCTION of the quebracho forests of Argen- 
tina and Paraguay is threatened, according to the 
research division of the Department of Commerce. 
The requirements of the quebracho extract indus- 
try, together with the annual cut for construction 
wood, paving blocks, fuel, telephone and telegraph 
poles ete., -are seriously depleting the supplies of 
this wood. 


BUSINESS inactivity in Japan is reflected in 
lessened credit demand and a consequent easing of 
the money market. Interest rates on short term 
loans have been reduced, but bankers remain 
cautious and rates for long term loans are still 
comparatively high. The financial position has 
improved somewhat. Exports increased and im- 
ports decreased during September. Lumber exports 
advanced from 1,010,000 yen in August to 1,410,- 
000 yen in September. Lumber imports increased 
from 5,320,000 yen in August to 5,550,000 yen in 
September. Warehouse stocks of leading commodi- 
ties have been generally reduced. 


ScIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION to determine the 
loss from a severe forest fire is being made by 
Federal and State forestry officials in Cecil 
County, Maryland. The loss will be measured 
from the standpoint of forest culture. The in- 
vestigation is the first of its kind in Maryland, 
according to Karl E. Pfeiffer, assistant State 
forester. Tests are being made near Principio 
Furnace, where last spring 4,000 acres were 
swept by fires which raged for several days. 
Living trees are being studied as to how many 
years they were put back in their growth and 
how much they were weakened by flames. 
Rough estimates made some time ago as to the 
fires near Principio were that they caused dam- 
age of about, $21,000. 
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JAMES WARD BEMIS, vice president of the 
Ozan Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., president of 
Williams Brothers Lumber Co., Oberlin, La., 
and a director of the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber 
Co., Prescott, Ark., died suddenly in his office 
in the Arcade Building, St. Louis, Monday after- 
noon at 4:45. He was 46 years old. Apoplexy 
was the cause of his death. He was stricken 
in his office in the same building and died on the 
same couch and of the same malady as did his 
father, James H. Bemis, on Sept. 8, 1919. The 
office in which his father died was on the twelfth 
floor of the building, then known as the Wright 
Building. Mr. Bemis had not been in good 
health for several years but had attended to 
business up to the last. He was a frequent 
traveler, hoping thereby to benefit his health. 

James Ward Bemis was born in Jefferson, 
Texas, in 1876. His father was a lumberman, 
and his entire life was spent in that industry, 
first in the sawmills and later in the sales office 
in St. Louis. He went to St. Louis in 1900 and 
was at first secretary-treasurer of the Ozan 
Lumber Co. which was founded by his father. 
His brother, William N. Bemis, became president 
of the company upon the death of the father. 
Mr. Bemis was known to have helped many 
young men in business. He was of a retiring 
disposition, but was a true friend to many at 
times when he was needed. In 1912 Mr. Bemis 
took up ballooning and 
was the twenty-ninth (geass 
pilot licensed in the 
United States by the 
Aero Club of America, be- 
coming one of the coun- 
try’s foremost balloon- 
ists. During the world 
war Mr. Bemis was presi- 
dent of the Missouri 
Aeronautical Society 
which organized a bal- 
loon school to train army 





THE LATE 
JAMES W. BEMIS 








officers. This school was 
first conducted in St. 
Louis and then removed 
to San Antonio, Texas, 
where Mr. Bemis went 
as executive in charge, 
remaining as a civilian. 
After the war he con- 
tinued as president of 
this society. He leaves 
a widow. The funeral 
took place Tuesday © Strauss 

afternoon from the resi- 

dence to Valhalla Cemetery, where the body was 
cremated and the ashes sent to New York to be 
placed beside those of his father. The active 
pallbearers were men who had served in the 
balloon corps. 





LAWRENCE G. CORCORAN, a _ prominent 
railroad man of Buffalo, N. Y., whose work 
brought him into close contact with the lumber 
trade, died suddenly on Oct. 22 while attending 
a theater. He was 55 years of age and had been 
at the head of the car department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for many years, looking after 
the efficiency of the equipment. For several 
months of 1920 he was chairman of the Buffalo 
transportation committee of railroads which had 
much to do with speeding up traffic there. He 
was well known and highly regarded by lumber- 
men and other business men. Surviving are his 
widow and five children. 





JAMES R. MOOREHEAD, the late secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
was buried in Lexington, Mo., Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 28. The funeral was one of the 
largest held there in many years. The services 
at the Presbyterian church were attended by 
many lumbermen among the friends and ac- 
quaintances who filled the church. Rev. R. L. 
Cowan, pastor of the church, conducted the 
services. At the cemetery the services were 
under Masonic auspices. At both services 
eulogies were pronounced. The active pall- 
bearers were J. G. Crenshaw, I. G. Neal, E. N. 
Hopkins, W. B. Waddell, Edward A. Ull, and 
E. J.’ McGrew, all old friends of the deceased. 
The honorary pallbearers were J. A. Bowman, 
J. H. Foresman, Louis Seibel and J. H. Thomp- 
son, of Kansas City; James Costello, of Liberty 
Mo., and F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., 
representing the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association; J. E. Johnston, B. F. Moore, and 
C,. F. Lucas, of St. Joseph, Mo. 


JAMES E. STARK. The following resolution 
was passed by the members of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, -among whom 
James E. Stark was held in high esteem: 


“On Thursday, October Nineteenth, Nineteen 
Twenty-two, James Edward Stark, one of our 
most esteemed fellow members and friends, was 
removed from the activities of life. Mr. Stark 
was President of James E. Stark, Inc., and had 
long been a prominent factor in the lumber 








world. He was one of the organizers of this 
Association, having held office since its incep- 
tion, serving as President for three years, and 
much of the success of the Association has been 
p= en to his unselfish service and wise 
counsel. 


“Mr. Stark was preéminently a man of up- 
right character, high ideals and fearless strength 
—his.death leaves a void in our ranks. 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, by the 
members of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, that in the death of Mr. Stark his 
family has sustained the loss of a kind and 
loving husband and father, his business asso- 
ciates a most wise counsellor, and this Asso- 
ciation one of it strongest supporters. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we 
extend to the bereaved family and immediate 
associates our heartfelt sympathy, and that we 
—_ to them our feeling of great personal 
oss. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to his family, and 
spread on the minutes of the Association.” 





JOHN B. FOOTE, president and treasurer 


of Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, IIl., 
died on Oct. 12, at the age of 57. Mr. Foote 
was a pioneer in the making of cut-steel, case 
hardened, tough cored gears for heavy duty 
work. He was an inventor of numerous devices 
in connection with automotive vehicles and in 
the can making industry. He was also notably 
charitable and interested in various movements 
toward the betterment of humanity. Mr. Foote 
was connected with a number of large machinery 
and tractor concerns and associations. He 
founded the Foote Bros. Gear & Machine “o. in 
1904. He leaves a widow and a brother, Brad- 
ford Foote, who continues as head of the busi- 
ness. 





JAMES L. KIRBY, of the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., and brother of John H. Kirby, died on 
the Kirby estate at Peach Tree Village near 
Houston, Texas, on Oct. 20. Mr. Kirby was 78 
years old and had been an official of the com- 
pany until his retirement about five years ago. 
John Henry Kirby, who was on his way to 
Washington, D. C., when he received the news 
of his brother’s death, hastened by special 
train to attend the funeral on Sunday, Oct. 22, 
at Chester, Texas, where the other officers of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. were also present. 





GEORGE CONSTANZER, of the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co., Chicago, died at his home in this 
city, 5742 May Street, on Sunday, Oct. 22. Mr. 
Constanzer was formerly connected with the 
Tegtmeyer Box & Lumber Co., having entered 
the employ of that concern in boyhood and when 
it was absorbed about a year ago by the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., he became associated with 
— company. He leaves a widow and two 
children. 





WILLIAM A. WILSON, for many years a 
lumber buyer for the old John A. Reitz & Sons 
sawmills at Evansville, Ind., died at his home 
in that city on Saturday, Oct. 28, aged 65. Mr. 
Williams was employed by the Reitz Co. for 
more than twenty-five years and was well and 
favorably known to the trade. He is survived 
by a widow and five children. Funeral services 
were held in Madisonville, Ky. 





G. M. STANTON, Carroll, Iowa, wholesale 
lumber dealer, shot and killed himself in his 
office on Sept. 5, presumably because of de- 
spondency due to ill health. Mr. Stanton had 
been seriously ill of pneumonia last Christmas, 
and the disease left him in weakened condition 
from which he could not recover. He was 67 
years old and leaves a widow, three sisters, and 
one brother. 





JOHN H. ALDERSON, treasurer of the John- 
son Lumber Co., Buechel, Ky., and interested in 
a number of lumber organizations, died at his 
home near Louisville, Ky., at the age of 61. Mr. 
Alderson was president of the Bank of Buechal, 
the Standard Auto Co., and the Buechal Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. 





R. B. YOUNG, of Quitman, Ga., prominent in 
lumber circles in the Southeast, and owning 
extensive lumber interests in Florida, died re- 
rently at Perry, Fla., while on a business trip 
to that city to inspect some of his properties. 
Mr. Young operated a sawmill at Quitman. 


PERSE SSS ESSE EEE ESE 


IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA is to be encour- 
aged by the Canadian and British governments, 
and the Canadian Pacific and National railways 
of Canada. The plan is looked upon with favor 
by Canadian lumbermen, as the average de- 
mand for lumber from the agricultural districts 
is 2,000 feet per farm per annum, and settle- 
ment of the Dominion’s vast expanse of agri- 


“ cultural lands would be of great benefit to the 


industry. 


Hilly Logging In 
All Parts of the 
Country 


has been regarded as an extremely 
hazardous and expensive undertak- 
ing. However, today many operat- 
ors are profitably logging their up- 
land timber and in doing it they have 
eliminated the expense of “Sand- 
Hilling” and other means generally 
employed to hold back loads on 
steep hills. 


We want to tell you how other 
lumbermen are saving time and 
money; also why you should 


Barienger 


Brake 


Forty-five percent grades have 
been made with loads of 30,000 Ibs. 
down descents of 2,000 feet with one 


man handling the brake. Figure the 
cost of such loads as against your 
present methods, and be sure to in- 
clude the horses usually lost during 
a season as against no loss in horses 
with this brake. 


This brake can be as profitably 
used with wagons for summer work, 
as it can with sleighs during the 
winter. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


and get interesting data from actual users; 
also illustrated catalog by return mail. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 





Fill out this Coupon—Cut out—and Mail. 
re ee ee ee ee ee 





1 DOGG i oi 0y vi oi ce rinsing cheeses | Re 
RYTHER & PRINGLE CO., Carthage, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please place my name on your 


mailing list and send me by return mail free lit- 
i erature on the Barienger Brake, list of users, etc. 
‘ It is understood that this does not obligate me in 
any way. 
i NEMS cecthdda cenvnantsddpusececeatcndsenhuameaneees 
D AdMieee oon cccd ccc cclkehttiedtlS..cncnc a eaeie’ 


§ Woods BGG. | 100. Plies ddd dade dog teats eres icy & 
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MAKE ANOTHER ROOM 
IN THE ATTIC 


Showing 
Stairway 
Do 


most practical stairs 

made. Excellent 

market for it in every 

town. Saves space— 

simple and safe—any- 
one can operate it. Easily 
and quickly installed in 
any home already built. ¢ 
stock required. Write ya 
prices. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. 
DUBUQUE — IOWA 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, Londoa, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of “- and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 

















PITTSBURGH 


NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis, 








MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. | 
Wholesale Lumber 2 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE = 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS = 
PITTSBURGH, PA. a 
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IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
_ WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ee { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 

















B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


fa DISTRIBUTION jm) 301 Oliver Building, 


| Tees Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 
| White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











An interesting exposition 


SECURES GREAT AVIATION FIELD 


Dayton, On10, Oct. 31.—Lumbermen and 
business interests generally are jubilant at the 
news received here last week that the Govern- 
ment has decided to establish the greatest avia- 
tion field in the country at Dayton. This will 
mean the expenditure by the Government of not 
less than $10,000,000 for construction and 
equipment purposes. The citizens of Dayton 
donated the site, consisting of 4,500 acres val- 
ued at $265,000. The securing of this great 
field for Dayton is due to the untiring efforts 
of the commercial and civic organizations of the 
city. The lumber interests were ably repre- 
sented in this movement by S. 8. King, president 
of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
who happens to have as a next door neighbor 
Orville Wright, one of the world famous broth- 
ers who invented the airplane. It is peculiarly 
fitting that the home city of the originator of 
modern aviation should be selected as the site 
of Uncle Sam’s greatest training and practice 


field. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARY RESIGNS 


At a meeting in Bloomington, Ill., on Nov. 1, 
of the directors of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, the resignation of George 
Wilson Jones as secretary was tendered and 
accepted, effective immediately. Mr. Jones 





GEORGE WILSON JONES, CHICAGO; 


Resigning Secretary of Illinois Lumber 
Merchants’ Association 


has been secretary of this association for ap- 
proximately thirteen years, during which time 
it has made material growth. The retiring 
secretary has made no announcement yet as to 
his plans for the future, and expects to take a 
brief vacation and rest before entering actively 
into any line of business. Pending the employ- 
ment of a permanent secretary, the work of the 
secretary’s office will be carried on by Miss 
Leonard, who has been assistant to Secretary 
Jones for some time. 

At this meeting of the directors also was 
presented and accepted the resignation of R. 
L. Jones, of Rockford, as president, Mr. Jones 
having made a business change that requires 
his removal from the State. Until the annual 
meeting, when his successor will be elécted, 
E. P. Krum, of Bloomington, vice president of 
the association, will perform the duties and 
assume the responsibilities incident to the pres- 
ident’s office. 


EMPHASIZES NEED OF FOREST CONSERVATION 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Speaking before the 
members of the Reciprocity Club. of America, 
Boston section, at their monthly meeting in the 
Hotel Westminster, C. O. Bailey, of the Massa: 
chusetts department of forestry, emphasized 
the need of forest conservation in this State by 
declaring that Massachusetts, which formerly 
grew all the timber it consumed, now imports 
80 percent of the lumber used here annually. 


Mr. Bailey, who has been active in forest con- 
servation for many years, went on to enumerate 
the causes of timber waste, giving particular 
attention to forest fires. His talk was illus- 
trated with pictures and he sketched in a very 
interesting way the methods his State depart- 
ment is taking to curb loss of timber by fire. 

The 125 members present were deeply inter- 
ested and it was indicated that these prominent 
men will codperate enthusiastically with the 
State foresters and lumbermen in their effort to 
conserve the timber resources of the Common- 
wealth. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING A NEW DEPARTURE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—After having been 
working on it quietly for nearly a year, the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, this city, today 
put to a test its first completed locomotive, the 
construction of which marks a new and impor- 
tant departure in the history of this rapidly 
expanding firm, famous now for its excellent 
logging machinery. The locomotive is to be 
known as the Willamette Geared, weighs 70 
tons and is of 900 horsepower. The tryout was 
in the company’s yard and of private nature, 
witnessed only by those associated with its con- 
struction. Three others of the same type are 
in course of construction. It has been designed 
by the company’s engineering staff, headed by 
Chief Engineer T, A. Wicks, and is said to have 
many especially good points that will be re- 
vealed when placed in actual use. The locomo- 
tive is especially designed for logging opera- 
tions and judging from the popularity of other 
Willamette logging machinery and equipment 
it will soon be a well known piece of equipment 
in the woods of the Pacific Northwest. 


USE GROUPS OF TREES FOR MEMORIALS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Professor Charles 
S. Sargent has prepared an article on ‘‘Memo- 
rial Trees’’ which appears in the bulletin of 
popular information, of Arnold Arboretum, 
operated by Harvard University. He points 
out that many such memorials now being 
planted to commemorate the exploits and sacri- 
fices of American soldiers in the World War 
are ephemeral. The only tree memorial that 
would approach permanency would be a care- 
fully maintained avenue or tract. This is in 
line with the recommendations of eastern fores- 
try associations, that town forests be planted 
by. communities and the expense of maintain- 
ing them met by the yield of merchantable tim- 
ber. Professor Sargent counsels against the 
planting of exotic and unsuitable species, and 
declares that an avenue of oaks or other native 
trees would be a noble memorial to those who 
laid down their lives in the war. 


VISITS BOGALUSA OPERATION 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 80.—Miss Eula Cor- 
rington, of W. J. Huff & Son, wholesalers and re- 
tailers at Decatur, Ill., left for her home today 
after two weeks in New Orleans as the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Wand. Mr. Wand is southern 
staff representative for the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
While south Miss Corrington spent a part of two 
days at Bogalusa as the guest of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. It was her first visit to a sawmill 
and the trip to Bogalusa was an impressive event. 


The State college of forestry has awarded to 
Alva H. Pulver, of Sodus, N. Y., a prize of $10 
for the most important historical tree. Ten 
other prizes of $2 to $5 each were awarded. 
The tree which won first place is the celebrated 
‘‘Seythe tree,’’ in the town of Waterloo, 
Seneca County, a Balm of Gilead, now 100 feet 
high. When this tree was a sapling in 1861, 
James Wyburn Johnson, hearing that Fort 
Sumter had been fired on, came in from the 
field, hung his scythe in this tree, and went 
away to the war. His last remark was: ‘‘ Leave 
the scythe in the tree until I return.’’ He 
never came back, being wounded mortally in 
the South in 1864, and his body was buried 
there. The scythe has always been left in the 
tree, and after many years only six inches of 
blade now protrudes. A flag is maintained on 
the tree by the G. A. R. Post of Waterloo and 
on each Memorial Day services are held there. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 30.—Demand for hardwoods is excellent 
and covers the list better than for some time. 
Oak, poplar, gum, maple, ash, walnut and elm 
are in good call, and some of the minor hardwoods 
are moving more freely. Sap gum is in very heavy 
demand, especially for core stock, and advanced 
again during the week. Poplar and oak are firm 
but not advancing. Quotations on 1-inch stock: 
Oak, quartered, FAS, $140; common, $75. Oak, 
plain, $110 and $60. Gum. plain red, $110 and 
$67.50. Gum, quartered, $115 and $70. Gum, 
sap, $55 and $42. Poplar, FAS, $115; saps and 
selects, $85; common, $55; A comsaon, $35; B 
common, $25. Walnut, FAS, $210; selects, $155; 
common, $100. Ash quotations: 4/4, $90 and 
$50; 6/4, $100 and $60; 8/4, $110 and $70; 10/4, 
$120 and $85; 12/4, $125 and $95. Veneer and 
panel business is so active that production is reach- 
ing capacity. Planers are able to ship wood waste 
profitably now, as paper mills are busy and short 
of material. 


The Louisville Hardwood Club, starting Oct. 31, 
will meet at the Seelbach Hotel. 


J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., is rushing plans for a 600-room hotel of six- 
teen stories to cost $3,500,000, which will be 
completed by the fall of 1923 if this winter is 


mild. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 30.—Logging promises to be unusually ac- 
tive this season. The J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of 
Menominee, and its subsidiary, the Lake Superior 
Logging Co., will cut about 38,000,000 feet, at 
their camps near Sagola, Mich. (the largest on 
the upper peninsula), at Britton’s Spur, near 
Ontonagon, and near Rubicon, employing more 
than five hundred men. The Fountain Campbell 
Lumber Co. will employ at least three hundred men 
and a hundred horses, near LaFayette; the Flam- 
beau River Lumber Co., three hundred to five hun- 
dred men and more than two hundred horses, near 
Glen Flora; the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., two 
hundred fifty men, near Hurley; the Schroeder 
Lumber Co., two hundred to two hundred fifty 
men, near Ashland; the Underwood Veneer Co., 
about a hundred men, at Keith’s Siding, and lum- 
ber companies in the vicinity of Ladysmith will 
employ over a thousand men and about four hun- 
dred horses. Some companies offer $40 a month, 
while others in the western part of the State offer 
$45. The supply of logs in northern Wisconsin is 
about used up. Lumber is moving out freely to 
an active market, building operations continuing 
unabated. Paper mills are low on pulpwood, and 
hemlock logs delivered are now $17.50 to $20 a 


thousand. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 31.—The seriousness of the transportation 
situation and the increasing difficulty of securing 
delivery of hardwood lumber and forest products 
after orders have been placed are causing a decided 
rush of buyers into producing territory. It nat- 
urally follows that there is a very active demand 
for southern hardwoods. Flooring and furniture 
manufacturers are in the market in a large way, 
while there is a fairly well maintained demand 
from manufacturers of automobiles, boxes, heavy 
packing crates and interior trim. - There is also a 
good demand from miscellaneous consumers, as well 
as from the foreign trade. As has been the case 
for a number of weeks there is far more business 
than can be taken care of under existing trans- 
portation conditions. The market shows an excel- 
lent undertone and, while there is nothing 
suggestive of runaway prices, the trend of values is 
steadily upward. This is conceded by practically 
all members of the trade. One manufacturer here 
has just succeeded in disposing of all his 6/4 plain 
red and white oak in Nos. 1 and 2 common to a 
flooring producer who proposes to resaw the thick 
stock into suitable sizes. Inch plain red oak in 
No. 1 common is commanding approximately $53 
a thousand at Memphis, while plain white, in the 
same grade, is bringing a premium of about $5 a 
thousand. ° 

The 2-unit flooring plant being constructed by 
Nickey Bros. (Inc.) in connection with their hard- 
wood mill and veneer factory in Hast Memphis 
will be ready to place in operation within the next 
two weeks. 


The 2-unit plant of the Hudson Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of the Hudson & Dugger Co., 
in New South Memphis, too, is nearing completion 


and will be placed in operation before the end of 
the current year. 

Announcement is made by the Joplin (Mo.) 
Chamber of Commerce that the Missouri & North 
Arkansas railroad, which suspended service July 
31, 1921, will begin operating both freight and 
passenger trains into that city Nov. 15. It runs 
thru a section rich in timber and mineral resources. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 30.—Southern pine trade is rather slow, 
but as retailers’ stocks are somewhat broken they 
are coming into the market for their immediate 
needs, of which they demand prompt shipment, 
and business shows a slight increase. Demand 
for west Coast stocks is inactive, for buyers do 
not wish. to order now and have shipments arrive 
just before inventory time. Box, furniture and 
automobile makers are the best customers for 
hardwoods. Dealers are buying to replenish stocks, 
indeed most purchasers want their lumber for quick 
consumption. All recent advances have been main- 
tained and the entire list is strong, there being 
no cutting to force trade; in fact, certain items 
have strengthened. Inquiries are numerous and 
point to continuation of good demand. 

The American Column & Lumber Co.’s produc- 
tion has increased, but it is still below normal. 
The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co.’s mills are manufac- 
turing large amounts. Wm. C. By is now super- 
intendent at the Knox Creek (W. Va.) plant. 

The Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange consid- 
ered credits at its Oct. 30 meeting, finding collec- 
tions generally satisfactory. The National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association convention at Cleve- 
land was reported on by officers of district No. 8 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
President A. C. Davis and Secretary R. M. Lucas. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 31.—Terminals at Cincinnati remain con- 
gested, lines north of the Ohio being very slow in 
taking deliveries from the southern lines. An 
effort is to be made to clear up the situation in 
the next couple of weeks, for if the railroads go 
into winter with congested terminals it will be 
spring before normal efficiency can be attained, 
as the cold weather reduces locomotive hauling 
power. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, because of 
the election, has postponed its monthly dinner 
until Nov. 18. John A. Morris, superintendent of 
railway interchange at Cincinnati, is to be the 
principal speaker. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 31.—Car shortage, which remains acute, 
is the main drawback to trade in lumber. Stocks 
here are depleted, and those in consumers’ hands 
are rather low. Inquiry is plentiful.and sales have 
been satisfactory. Demand for the better grades 
has been quite brisk. Prices on most items hold 
firmly ; those on some items have advanced during 
the last two weeks. Building operations continue 
active and retail trade in lumber is fairly good. 
Oak flooring is hard to get. Wagon lumber demand 
is better than since the World War. Automobile 
factories are buying quite liberally. Evansville 
furniture factories are being operated steadily and 
some on extra time. The furniture industry is in 
the market for a lot of lumber, and demand for 
veneers has improved. Box factories are buying 
some lumber but stave trade is rather sluggish. 
Red and sap gum, ash, maple, poplar and walnut 
are moving fairly well. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 31.—Fuel administrators are pointing out 
that wood should be used as fuel by a good many 
people next winter, on account of the coal scarcity. 
They also advise as to the dimensions of a cord, 
which is a matter of uncertainty to many persons. 

B. F. Ridley & Son have been incorporated to 
carry on a wholesale lumber business, with capital 
of $25,000. Raymond S. Ridley is president and 
treasurer and B. J. Heusinger, secretary. B. F. 
Ridley, who established the business, will remain 
a stockholder, but will retire from active manage- 
ment. He is now en route to Florida by automo- 
bile and will spend the winter there. 

Martin B. Reed, of Boston, president of the 
Atlantic Lumber Co., spent several days at the 
company’s office here last week. 

Howard Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Co., has returned from a two weeks’ trip thru the 
South. He visited a number of mills and found the 
car situation a serious one, The mills have a good 








Hardwoods 


60 M’ 7/4” No. 1 Common 


aple 

50 M’ 4/4” No. 1 Common 
Bassw 

50 M’ 4/4” No. 2 Common 
Basswood 

20 M’ 5/4” No. 1 Common 
and Better Bassw 

lear 5/4” No. 2 Common 

i i Oak 


Jean LaRue says: 
** She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!”” Wisconsin Red 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wayise™ Lumber Co. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











Sawmill For Sale 


COMPLETE DOUBLE BAND MILL 


Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, Russell 
Logging Cars, Flat Cars and 
incidental equipment. 


All located at Odanah, Wis., 
and available for inspection at 
any time. 


J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. 


ODANAH, WISCONSIN 
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HAMMER BRAND 
Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 


She Shingles of | our Gra ndfathers 


Write for Booklet 


Se 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 
DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA 
Member Philadel phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers'Association 











SAREE RAR AM, 


: HARDWOODS 











We will go into the Winter with less 
than a Normal Supply of 


Dry Hardwood 


BASS-BIRCH-SOFT ELM 


Send us your inquiries 


NOW 


Foster-Latimer 
Mea =) Lumber Co. 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Miils at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Yellow Pine 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 134”, 1%”, 2” 
A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


mi: Kentucky Lumber Co. 

























Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 
i LATHROP 
SHORTLEAF 





Yellow Pine] Poplar 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, |Gum Oak 
Flooring and Drop Siding Mixed cars if 


desired. 


< LUMBER CO., Lathrop Ala.) 












stock of lumber, if cars can be obtained to ship it. 

Ganson Depew, president of the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co., has been honored by election as a director 
of the Buffalo Country Club, a leading organiza- 
tion of business and professional men. 

Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, is now 
erecting a downtown office building which will be 
one of the finest in the city. It is expected that 
this building, which will be completed in the spring, 
will house a number of the downtown lumber 
offices. 

Taylor & Crate have this season added a small 
planing mill to the plant on northern Elmwood 
Avenue, in the city. They have a very satisfactory 
equipment and are making some hardwood flooring 
and also resawing southern pine timber, but are 
not doing any custom work. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 30.—Good weather has resulted in a con- 
sumption of lumber much heavier than at this 
time last year, for altho there has been a decrease 
it is not as large as was expected. Flooring fac- 
tories report a good business. Business continues 
good with the furniture industry. While demand 
from the automobile factories has decreased season- 
ably, other industrial consumers seem to be ex- 
panding their operations. The box factories have 
shown the largest proportional increase in con- 
sumption, receiving orders from customers that 
have bought very little during the last two years. 
For shook there is a big demand and it would be 
heavier if deliveries could be made, for the dealérs 
intended to increase their stocks this fall, The 
purchasing agents want immediate deliveries of 
shook and this can not be given. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Oct. 30.—The increasing shortage of dry hard- 
woods is forcing buyers to accept partly dry stocks, 
and it is certain that the mills will go into the 
winter months with the lowest stocks for many 
years. Production continues below normal, owing 
to difficulty in transporting logs. The labor short- 
age in the woods is also seriously hampering log- 
ging operations. There has been no apparent let- 
up in the demand. The movement of the common 
grades is increasing materially and the improved 
demand is reflected in higher values. The maple 
flooring industry is sharing in this business activity 
to the fullest extent and bookings assure steady 
operation for several months, 

Ross & Wentworth, of this city, are receiving 
softwood logs from the Soo district in large rafts 
towed thru Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay. 

Ben Powers, representing Alfred Dobell & Co., 
Liverpool, England, is spending several days in 
this vicinity visiting the hardwood mills. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 31.—Demand for lumber is well sustained, 
there having been no appreciable reduction in de- 
mand for building items. Handlers of western 
woods are not willing to guarantee shipment be- 
fore the first of the year, but northern hardwoods 
are coming downstate in fairly satisfactory quan- 
tities. Local lumbermen expect that car shortage 
may result in bidding for whatever footage may 
drift thru, and higher prices. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Oct. 31.—The shortage of cars for the shipment 
of forest products is seriously crippling the lumber 
industry of northern Wisconsin, and any cars ob- 
tainable are being used, even ore cars in some 
instances. The Yawkey Bissell Lumber Co., of 
White Lake, reports shipments 50 percent below 
normal and 100 cars behind its orders. The Me- 
nominee Indian mill at Neopit, under the depart- 
ment of Indian affairs, which makes an approxi- 
mate annual output of 20,000,000 feet, has closed 
down for brief intervals owing to the car short- 
age. 

Lumber companies in general are planning more 
extended operations this year because of the stiff- 
ening in prices and the increased demand for 
building and automobile and furniture manufac- 
turing. Small loggers, it is said, will have a great 
advantage over large operators this year inasmuch 
as their overhead is much less. Farmers who are 
in the logging business can hire neighbors and 
friends, nearly all of whom have had experience 
in the woods, while large operators will have to 
rely largely on employment agencies and imported 
labor. Besides the small logger can profit this 
winter from the fuel wood situation, which is 
marked by good demand and price. 

The Stange Lumber Co. has entered the market 
earlier than a year ago for farmers’ logs and, in 
addition to its logs from the company’s own timber 
tract, there will probably be purchased 2,000,000 
to 4,000,000 feet of farmers’ logs, 

The Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, will operate 
five camps this winter and expects to employ about 
250 men in the woods at Newwood. The company 


has purchased a new Lima locomotive and started 
its sawmill this week. Approximately 10,000,000 
feet will be put in this winter. As a result of a 
trade some years ago with the Rib Lake Lumber 
Co., its holdings are now very compact, but there 
are still some isolated tracts where logging jobs 
will probably be let. The cut this winter will 
run more to hardwood than to, hemlock. The com- 
pany is eager to operate its sawmill ten to eleven 
months a year instead of the short runs which 
have recently been the rule. 

Gust Jaschinsky, of Oconto Falls, Wis., ex- 
pects to put in a million feet of timber this winter 
at Grant’s Mills, Mich. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 31.—Increased demand for interior finish 
and flooring has strengthened better grade hard- 
woods, and the lower grades are gaining in propor- 
tion. However, unless there is some relief from 
the serious car shortage, it will be necessary for 
many mills to shut down. In hope for such relief, 
large crews are being used in woods operations. 
Meanwhile, even coal hoppers are being used for 
shipments. 


Seaeeaeeeaaeaaaaaaaa: 


TEACHING FORESTRY TO YOUNG FOLKS 


Pennsylvania is said to have ‘‘six million 
acres of mountain land, which can produce only 
one crop, and that is a forest crop.’’ The en- 
tire area of the State is 28,692,480 acres, and 
almost the entire State was at one time covered 
with forests. Of this area about 13,000,000 
acres are still in forest. It is now a great agri- 
cultural, mining and manufacturing State, and 
as a consequence is an enormous consumer of 
wood. Some of these facts are taken from a 
‘‘Guide to Forestry, Book One,’’ by Joseph 8. 
Illick, issued as Bulletin 26 by Pennsylvania 
Department of Forestry, R. Y. Stuart, commis- 
sioner. 

The booklet is prepared primarily for the 
Boy Scouts of America, for the Camp Fire Girls 
and other outdoor organizations, and provision 
is made for conferring distinction upon mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of America. It contains 
a great deal of information about Pennsylvania 
forests and the animals native to the State. It 
reviews the history of the destruction of the 
forests and presents the current situation. Con- 
siderable space is given to discussion of forest 
fires, their cause and prevention. Reasons for 
reforestation and tree planting are set down, 
and much information is given regarding the 
State’s native trees, with illustrations to aid 
in identifying them. Finally, the booklet con- 
tains data regarding the State’s forestry organi- 
zation. 

Here is provided a textbook in practical fores- 
try and the recreational use of the forests of a 
great State that should contribute substan- 
tially to the cause of forestry and forest protec- 
tion. It gives the popular appeal that is neces- 
sary to the success of any forestry program. 
Evidently, as it is called ‘‘Book One,’’ others 
are to follow. It will not be easy to produce 
a better book, and we shall await with interest 
the next of the series. 


INDICATIONS FOR FUTURE OF BUSINESS 


Business men are giving more and more at- 
tention to the statistics of commerce, and are 
using to the greatest practical extent current 
facts to determine the character of their own 
activities. That is to say they are undertaking 
to apply the budget idea to business. As a 
means to this end the Business Bourse issues 
a monthly ‘‘ Barometer Dial Service’’ indicating 
the movement of merchandise into the hands of 
ultimate consumers. The dial is described as 
‘¢a eross section of the buying of the ultimate 
consumer, furnishing the most sensitive index 
existing of the general business and sales con- 
ditions and trend.’’ 

The sales barometer dial shows for Septem- 
ber plus in all buying and selling factors and 
for the five years compared it shows six plus 
and three minus factors. The monthly service 
includes an analysis of the twelve factors of 
the dial, and in addition on request subscribers 
are shown ‘‘how easily to reduce your own 
activities to index figures for comparison with 
the dial.’’ Inquiries regarding the service 
should be directed to Barometer Dial Service, 
Suite 1,408, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—The cargo trade continues to expand 
apace and October’s total will be larger than was 


predicted, exceeding twenty shipments. This week 
from the Bloedel Donovan docks the steamship 
Mahukona sailed for Hawaii with 800,000 feet, the 
Uralson Maru with 860,000 feet for Japan, and the 
Jowan with 500,000 feet for the east coast. The 
Whitney Olson and the Lassen cleared from the 
E. K. Wood plant with 2,400,000 feet for Cali- 
fornia. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will 
next load the Nebraskan with 500,000 feet for the 
east coast and the West Katan with 300,000 feet 
for South America. The E. K. Wood mill is load- 
ing the Vigilant for California and next week will 
load the Lakeshore for that State. Tomorrow 
the steamship Sudbury is due to berth at the Puget 
Sound mill to load 1,000,000 feet for the At- 
lantic coast and about Nov. 5 a Japanese liner 
will call there for 700,000 feet. 

Both the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
and the Morrison Mill Co. have added night shifts 
in their sawmills. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are also 
operating at night. 

Anacortes mills also are rushed with orders for 
lumber and box shooks. Within the last ten days 
cargoes have been loaded for the east coast, Mex- 
ico, California and the Orient, cargoes being fur- 
nished by the Morrison Mill Co. and the Anacortes 
Lumber & Box Co. 


Log shipments to Bellingham by rail now total a 
hundred cars a day and when the Sylvana camp of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the new 
Allen-Nolte camp are shipping the daily average 
will be about a hundred and fifty cars. H. W. 
Hunter, president Columbia Valley Logging Co., 
says that next summer his company’s Cloverdale 
camp will be removed to the Columbia Valley, in- 
creasing its output to forty cars daily, all of which 
will come to Bellingham. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—So much car material and railroad 
business is offering to the fir mills that in ordinary 
times it would be sensational. Among other buy- 
ers, the American Car & Foundry Co. is out to 
book stock for 2,500 refrigerators, requiring about 
30,000,000 feet of sills, framing, siding, lining, 
ceiling, roofing, decking and insulation. Yet car 
orders are a secondary matter, since the shortage 
of cars, shortage of cargo space and shortage of 
everything else is being driven home to all ship- 
pers more acutely than ever before. On this point 
Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who returned 
Wednesday from a tour of the mills, says that 
Oregon is beginning to squirm under the pinch of 
car shortage, conditions there having tightened 
and become uncomfortably severe. Up to the 
present moment the mills in Oregon have had a 
comparatively easy time. In western Washington, 
lumber shippers are at their wits’ end. They find 
among the roads a tendency to award bad order 
cars for local hauling—with such awards rigorously 
and uncompromisingly checked against their quota 
of rolling stock. At least one manufacturer, not a 
lumberman, who receives heavy shipments of com- 
modities, appears to be beating the game. This 
large concern has adopted the policy of not allow- 
ing any “empty empties’ to accumulate. As fast 
as a car is unloaded of its incoming goods it is 
loaded with outgoing product; so that, in fact, 
no car is ever “empty.” Lumbermen have watched 
this process admiringly, helplessly and wonderingly 
—realizing that they are up against it for fair. 
And that tells pretty much the whole story. 


J. A. Zinn, photographer and chemist, of Los 
Angeles,’ Calif., is in Seattle in the interest of an 
invention perfected by him for the fireproofing of 
wood shingles. The Zinn process is very simple, in 
that it merely impregnates the shingle thruout with 
liquefied asbestos, rendering every part of it, so 
the inventor says, impervious to fire. The mate 
rial, he states, will not leach in rainy weather; 
the process does not add more than ten pounds a 
thousand to the shingles, and the cost is so low 
as to make the idea commercially practicable. The 
impregnation can be done in connection with a 
staining process for any color desired. Under 
tests the shingles have successfully resisted an 
acetylene blowpipe. Fire, it is said, will not 
attack the shingles where chipped by workmen in 
the laying of roofs, since the fireproofing compound 
is thoroly distributed. 


Robert 8. Burnett, inspector of car material for 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroad, is in Seattle. 
Mr. Burnett was formerly a member of the sales 


force of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., 
of this city. He has come to the west Coast to 
hasten deliveries of railroad and car material, of 
which his line has made heavy purchases. : 

Mrs. Donald H. Clark, wife of the secretary- 
manager of the Rite-Grade Shingle Association, 
who was dangerously ill at a local hospital a week 
ago, has recovered sufficiently to be removed to her 
home. Her ultimate recovery is assured. 

A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Chicago, is in Seattle, accompanied by Harry 
Pullen, purchasing agent of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., operating a number of line yards. This is Mr. 
Pullen’s first visit to the west. Coast. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—Lumber shipments from Tacoma are 
believed to have broken all records this week, 
millions of feet being shipped out on the many 
vessels which docked at the port. The carriers 
which took lumber from the local mills included 
the following: For the Orient Talthybius at the 
port dock, Kureha Maru at Puget Sound Lumber 
Co. and Hokkai Maru at St. Paul mill; for the 
Atlantic coast Willsolo at port dock, Hagle at St. 
Paul mill, Nebraskan at Baker dock and Robin 
Goodfellow at terminal dock; for California San 
Diego at Tidewater mill, Phyllis at Defiance mill 
and Meriden at Baker dock; for South America 
West Katon at terminal dock; for Europe Roman 
Prince and Dinkledijk at terminal dock and Cali- 
fornian at Baker dock. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager for the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. and president of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, left early this week for San 
Francisco where he will attend the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
trustees. Mr. Landram will represent Everett G. 
Griggs at the meeting. Mr. Griggs and BE. W. 
Demerest, trustees for the district, were unable to 
make the trip in view of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress session here this week. W. Yale Henry, the 
other trustee from the district, left last week for 
San Francisco by motor. 

The $25,000 fund being raised by the lumber- 
men’s club to advertise Tacoma as the lumber 
capital of America has practically been raised, ac- 
cording to members of the committee in charge of 
the campaign. Formal announcement of the exact 
state of the fund will be withheld until the next 
meeting of the club. No meeting was held this 
week because of the logging congress and in view 
of the absence of President Landram. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 28.—It appears that the amount of lumber 
going from the Pacific Northwest is limited only 
by the cargo space available. The Lydia recently 
took a shipment of 3,000,000 feet of lumber and 
4,000,000 shingles from Grays Harbor and Willapa 
Harbor for New York and New London, Conn., 
shipped by the Jayne-Yearance Lumber Co., of Port- 
land and New York. 

The Booth Kelly Lumber Co. is building at 
Wendling, Ore., an uptodate plant to replace the 
one destroyed by fire about three months ago. It 
will be of about the same size as the one operated 
at Springfield. R. E. Danaher, president, and 
A. C. Dixon, general manager, recently spent a 
week in Portland. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. will begin in a few 
days construction of 250 cottages and a dozen 
boarding houses at Longview, Wash. The founda- 
tion for a $300,000 hotel has been laid. 

The Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., this city, 
which is logging in the Grande Ronde district and 
has mills at Salem and Newberg, Ore., is making 
improvements that will increase the output of 
these plants. A horizontal resaw is being installed 
and the dry kilns are being renewed at Newberg. 

The Beaver-Linnton Lumber Co., which recently 
bought the plant of the Oregon Timber Mill at 
Linnton, is operating two shifts. 

The Peninsula Lumber Co. is putting in shape 
the site for a new 250,000-foot capacity unit, to 
adjoin its present mill. When it is completed, the 
plant will be one of the largest in the lumber indus- 
try. F. C. Knapp is on a trip to San Francisco on 
business. 

The Beaver Lumber Co.’s mill started up this 
week after being down for a couple of months un- 
dergoing general overhauling. 

John Saari, of Saari Bros., has returned from a 
trip to distributing centers, including New York, 
Cleveland and Kansas City. He gained the im- 
pression that altho demand here is active, buying 
is hand to mouth. 

Among recent Portland visitors were: E. W. 
Robinson, retailer, of Denver, Colo., who reports 
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Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 














17 Northern 17 
Hardwoods 


The Best Preduced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
1 7 Grand Rapids Office, Chicago Office 


Perkins Bldg No. 1329 Peoples Gas Bidg. 17 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Southern Pine 
Structural Timbers 


Our mills can fur- 
nish anything you 
need on short no- 
tice. They also cut 
\, large quantities of 
Railroad and Car 
Material, Heavy 
Ties, Box and 
Crating stock. 


Tell us your needs 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu @ ® Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 











RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
GANDY, LA. 






Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Powel LONG LEAF 
LUMBER YellowPine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 


Lake Charles, Mills + em La., and 


UI sville, La. 
Louisiana Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











a good year; George M. Harty, of George M. Harty 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Tacoma; F. C. 
Hodges, of the Hodges & Son Box Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles, who placed orders for shook, and 
W. F. Moore and H. M. Maloney, president and 
secretary respectively of the White Pine Box & 
Lumber Co., La Grande. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—The car shortage is growing more 
severe. One large mill with machine shop is re- 
pairing cars in order to have them to load. All 
cars received are loaded promptly to full visible 
capacity. Several mills have closed down their 
night shifts. Branch line mills have curtailed 
production or shut down. Only about 40 percent 
of the shingle mills are running. Cedar logs are 
plentiful, as a consequence, and have weakened. 
The railroads continue to buy heavily of ties and 
bridge and car material. Local building is un- 
usually heavy. 

Practically all the production of Willapa Harbor 
mills is taken care of, altho they are loading few 
cars. The Columbia, Hanify, Quinault and Ray- 
mond companies are cutting full time on California 
and rail orders, and the Siler and Willapa mills 
are cutting on Atlantic coast business. 

The Raymond Veneer Co., of Raymond, Wash., 
is cutting on California slats and slices. It is 
installing two complete sawmills to take care of 
the increase in its business. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 28.—The demand for lumber of all kinds 
is holding up well, with continued good weather 
for building here and in southern California. Re- 
tailers are maintaining prices and turning stocks 
over promptly. Altho cars are very scarce, fair 
cargo shipments are being received here. Local 
commission men have no complaints to make as to 
demand, but have difficulty in placing orders with 
many of the mills which have broken assortments. 

There is not much change in the export situa- 
tion, with Australia, Japan, China and South 
American countries the principal buyers. While 
Douglas fir sales have slowed down, the mills in the 
Northwest have been making good shipments and 
still have orders ahead. The Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co.’s sales were light during the 
week, with 1,380,000 feet for Japan the principal 
item. The Redwood Export Co. is holding firm on 
prices and the redwood mills have about all the dry 
clear orders they can handle this year. Some 
parcel orders are being taken for Australia. The 
steamer Lygnern has arrived at Eureka to load 
563,000 feet for that country and three other 
steamers are booked for early loading. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
been getting a fair volume of redwood tank or- 
ders. Prompt shipments are being made from the 
factory at Pittsburgh, Calif. The redwood pipe 
business has been quiet in general. 

The production of redwood at the Union Lumber 
Co.’s Ft. Bragg plant is continuing at a normal 
rate. Dry clear is short and there is a fair demand 
for practically all grades. The Mendocino and 
Glen Blair mills are in full operation. President 
Cc. R. Johnson is making an eastern trip. 

Donald Macdonald, assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., has returned from a trip 
to New York. The demand for redwood continues 
to be in excess of ability to ship, but efforts will 
be made to take on as much new business as is 
possible to handle. Big sales of yard stock and 
siding have been made. Considerable attention is 
being paid to industrials, and redwood paving 
blocks for factory floors. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager Standard Lum- 
ber Co., has arrived here to meet President W. A. 
Pickering. He reports the white and sugar pine 
mill at Standard cutting about 325,000 feet a day 
with two shifts. Logs are being piled up in the 
pond for winter use. There is a comparatively 
small stock of lumber on hand. The door factory 
is turning out about one thousand doors a day and 
all prices are withdrawn. The supply of cars is 
sufficient for present needs. Shop lumber is being 
worked up in the company’s factories. 

The Red River Lumber Co., of Westwood,. is 
making a good cut of white and sugar pine for this 
time of year. There is a moderate assortment of 
lumber on hand, with a little shop for sale. The 
dry kilns are kept busy preparing shop and uppers 
to fill orders. There has been a shortage of cars 
recently. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., this city, has a good 
California demand for Douglas fir and, altho the 
supply of cars at the mills at Bellingham and 
Hoquiam, Wash., is extremely limited, good water 
shipments are being made. 

According to President C. A. Smith, the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. is averaging more than 500,000 feet a 
day in total cut of its mills at Marshfield, Ore. 
An additional bandsaw is being installed in the 
east side mill and a new edger in the larger mill. 


Logging operations are being pushed. The exten- 
sion of spurs in the Yellow Creek area will facili- 
tate cutting high grade lumber. The main line is 
being extended further into Eden Plateau, where 
there is a total estimated stand of 3,000,000,000 
feet, of which probably 15 percent is cedar. The 
demand for Douglas fir is holding up well in Cali- 
fornia. 

Walter S. Johnson, president of Tarter, Webster 
& Johnson, who has just returned from Klamath 
Falls, says they have done a satisfactory shook 
business this season. Manufacturers are not eager 
to take on a great deal of business while cars are 
scarce and shipments light. The Stockton Box Co., 
in which H. V. Tarter and C. A. Webster are inter- 
ested, will build a factory at Stockton this winter. 

George N. Glass, treasurer Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., who recently came out from Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
here after paying a visit to the plant at Susanville. 
There is a fair demand for white and sugar pine 
lumber and pine box shook, with a serious car 
shortage. The mills are making a slightly reduced 
output. Stocks of shop and uppers are light. 
Shook manufacturing is being continued, with good 
orders ahead. 

The West Side Lumber Co., W. R. Thorsen, presi- 
dent, is still cutting white and sugar pine at. 
Tuolumne with two shifts at the rate of about 
7,000,000 feet a month. There is a surplus of 
logs on hand and it is the intention to run the mill 
as long as the weather will permit. The output 
is pretty evenly divided between white and sugar 
pine. A car shortage has developed since Oct. 1, 
but there is now a slight improvement in the sup- 
ply. Good sales of lumber have been made thru 


- the California Sugar & White Pine Co., and of box 


shook thru the California Pine Box Distributors. 

The California & Oregon Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Brookings is devoting about one week to cutting 
redwood and then two weeks to Douglas fir. It is 
not in position to sell much dry redwood. A large 
part of the company’s fir requirements is now filled 
from the Columbia River. Two steamers are bring- 
ing lumber to the Oakland yard and south. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. is still cutting 
white pine at McCloud and getting out logs for 
future use. It is planned to keep the mill running 
late this year, provided logs are available. White 
Pine shop and uppers are sold ahead. 

J. O. Goldthwaite is rushing operations at the 
Modoc Lumber Co.’s white pine mill near Chiloquin. 
He plans to continue well into the winter if the 
supply of logs can be kept up. Altho a late start 
was made, a fair output is expected for the year. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 28.—Common at $23 base, ship’s tackle, 
has developed a sustained strength, but other 
items show some weakness; rough green clears, 
for example, have settled to around $54. Shingles 
are weak and quotations on lath are $5 to $5.25. 
Retail demand, however, maintains a lively pace; 
all yards are very busy. ‘To the night of Oct. 21 
permits showed a valuation of $8,322,232. Receipts 
of lumber at Los Angeles Harbor have been heavy 
all this month. Inbound cargoes reported to the 
night of Oct. 24 were ninety-four, twenty-six red- 
wood and sixty-eight fir, the capacities of the car- 
riers being given as 16,435,000 feet of redwood and 
76,655,000 feet of fir. 

Preparations for the annual meeting of the 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 18, are being pushed by the commit- 
tee of arrangements. Among others who are ex- 
pected to address the convention are Peter B. 
Kyne, the author, and P. A. Simpkin, Chaplain of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

The Sunset Sash, Door & Mill Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,000. The 
Smith-Linsey Lumber Co. has started a yard on 
North Lincoln Avenue, Pasadena. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—Available cars for lumber shipments on 
Grays Harbor have been reduced 43 percent, owing 
to the failure of eastern lines to return cars to the 
West. The situation here shows no improvement 
and railway men say that the present car shortage 
is the severest since the war. 

Work has been completed on the warehouse at 
the port terminal. The building is 88x222 feet, 
62 feet high, erected at a cost of $20,000 in sixty 
days. A traveling crane will be installed in the’ 
interior, which will be capable of reaching across 
the entire width of the building and facilitate load- 
ing in any part of the shed. 

Davenport & Tebb, who operate a small mill at 
Copalis Crossing, have purchased the shingle mil} 
of the Mowat Hogan Shingle Co. at that point. 
Mr. Davenport is manager and T. W. Tebb, sales 
manager, of the Pacific Lumber Agency. 


Takataro Tanaka, engjneer of the department of 
agriculture and commerce at Tokio, has been sent 
here by the Japanese Government to investigate 
and report on lumber conditions on Grays Harbor. 
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He is being given the opportunity to see lumber 
pass thru every process from the time the tree is 
cut until it is loaded on Japanese vessels. He will 
remain on the Harbor for a month. 

H. P. Brown, of the Humptulips Logging Co., for 
the fifth time was elected president of the Grays 
Harbor Country Club. Other lumbermen who hold 
offices are Neal Cooney, of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co. ; Thorpe Babcock, of the North Western 
Lumber Co., and E. T. Taylor, of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 

W. F. McGill, sales manager of the Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co., who on account of ill health 
has been away two months from his desk, has taken 
up his work again. 

Ralph S. McConnell, of Philadelphia, who repre- 
sents the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. in the 
East, is a visitor on the Harbor and will remain 
here several days in conference with the shippers. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—The car shortage is growing worse in- 
stead of better, and some manufacturers have gone 
to the extent of building crude housing over gon- 
dolas and flats in order to ship better grade lumber. 
Other market conditions show no change for the 
week. 

To meet changes in lumber marketing conditions 
during the last five years, the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. is preparing to put a total of 12,500,000 feet 
of its stock under cover, having this week com- 
pleted its sixth shed, 80 by 400 feet, 30 to 40 feet 
high in the center, with storage capacity for 
2,500,000 feet additional. Milton McGoldrick 
explains that by stocking it with choice lumber the 
planing mill can be kept busy all winter and ship- 
ments be made promptly, and that the steady 
operation which will result will decrease labor 
turnover. The company recently completed a 
storage for 5,000 cords of shavings, for use as 
winter fuel by Spokane hospitals and laundries. 

J. P., R. M. and C. A. Weyerhaeuser recently 
made a horseback trip thru the Marble Creek dis- 
trict, where the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. had 
a fire last summer. J. P. Weverhaeuser said the 
losses had been very large and that worms were 
now causing damage. He said that at present the 
company had no intention of building a mill at 
Lewiston or elsewhere. The three brothers came 
to attend a meeting of the Rutledge company at 
Coeur d’Alene and spent some time in Spokane. 

H. F. Pullen, buyer for the Alexander Lumber 
Co., an Illinois company with eighty line yards 
and a southern pine mill, accompanied by A. J. 
Barker, president Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Chicago, visited Spokane early this week on their 
way to Coast and California points. 


« VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 28.—Car shortage is not improving and the 
outlook is that it will not get much better for a 
month or two. About 75 percent of the capacity 
of the shingle mills is in operation, but more of 
the mills may be shutting down. Some water 
business has developed, which has kept them going 
longer than expected. 

The market for British Columbia lumber on the 
eastern shore of the continent is developing very 
well. Reasons for this are set forth by John E. 
Booth, of Burlington, Vt., American representa- 
tive of T. R. Booth, Ottawa, and they have been 
received with considerable interest by lumber 
manufacturers here. At present it is cheaper to 
get fine western lumber and pay ship rates from 
the Pacific coast to New York than it was to buy 
eastern Canadian. Prices of lumber on the Pacific 
coast changed often, he said, while in the East it 
was customary to set them for a long period. Mr. 
Booth pointed out that 1923 would be a big year 
for construction in the United States, and he sug- 
gested that firms in the East get busy. “They 
should not forget,’”’ he said, ‘‘that the lumber ob- 
tained from British Columbia and the western 
States is very attractive for construction in all 
respects, not only because of prices but also be- 
cause of its favorable size.’ 

Word has been received from Toronto regarding 
favorable consideration of lumber from this Coast. 
There has been excellent demand from lumber deal- 
ers in Ontario and, in expectation of higher prices, 
orders are being put in. On top of this is a ruling 
of the Railway Board of Canada which places fir 
on the preferred list. A dispute arose in Ottawa 
between the city, the Canadian Pacific and Cana- 
dian Northern railways as to the repair of a large 
viaduct. The commissioners called upon the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railway to do the reflooring of the 
structure, specifying that the material must be 
British Columbia No. 1 fir planking. 

Production of logs in September was 208,833,376 
feet, the largest yet for any September, and an in- 
crease over September of last year of 69,823,254 
feet, and an increase of 54,199,498 feet over 1920, 
which was a record year for the camps. The total 
for the first nine months of the present year is 


1,416,665,464 feet, being 48,592,641 feet more than 
the amount for the corresponding period of last 
year but 90,319,481 feet less than for the first nine 
months of 1920. Camps, however, are very active, 
and the prospect is that timber production for 1922 
will be a record. 

R. L. Cliff and J. H. McDonald have gone to 
Australia on the same boat with Hon. J. A. Robb, 
Dominion minister of trade and commerce, who 
is on a trade mission. The local men are going 
to the Antipodes to present the advantages of pur- 
chasing box shook from this province. 

The Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Chemainus, is constructing forty miles of logging 
railway to tap limits in the section of Vancouver 
Island where its mill is situated. 

Winners of the lumbermen’s golf tourney were: 
A flight—A. L. Hughes, manager of the Chew 
Shingle Co.; runner-up, Brook Tomlinson, of Tom- 
linson & Mitchell, wholesale lumber dealers. B 
flight—H. H. Jones, of Clark & Lyford; runner-up, 
Martin Murphy, of Merrill-Ring Logging Co. Mr. 
Hughes, who won handily, is all the more deserving 
of congratulations, as this was his first season at 
golf, he having taken up the game for the first 
time about a year ago. The tournament was so 
successful that it is very probable that two will 
be arranged for next season. 


. TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 30.—Ontario white pine manufacturers re- 
port that the market in the northern States is 
improving slightly, and that prices there are firm. 
Improvement is not especially reported in the 
Ontario white pine market, but manufacturers 
state that their prices are firm. 

Specifications are out for a large quantity of 
steel frame box cars and refrigerator cars for the 
national railways. This work will consume, if it 
goes ahead as at present planned, several million 
feet of car material, and it is the opinion of British 
Columbia representatives here that this demand 
will help upper grades to maintain a fairly stiff 
price thru the winter months. This demand will 
help to keep down any surplus accumulation of 
clear strips which would have to be manufactured 
ordinarily into items of yard stock. 

The demand for western stocks in big building 
centers seems to be declining slightly, but the rural 
demand continues to hold its own. There has been 
a noticeable improvement in the demand for tim- 
bers within the last two weeks, a considerable pro- 
portion of it arising in Toronto, doubtless due to 
the excessive requirements upon the yards as a 
result of the great fires in northern Ontario. Gen- 
erally speaking, all upper grades of western stocks 
continue to hold fairly firm, with roofing clears 
still strong and quick shipments hard to obtain. 
There has been a slight weakening in some lines of 
upper stock, but this has been almost entirely in 
grades and sizes which do not move freely to 
Ontario trade, so can not be taken as a true indi- 
cation of the general market. 

Spruce crating stock has advanced $1 to $2 on 
the general run, with a scarcity of 1x2-inch bundled 
stock. 

The most important fact in connection with the 
hardwood market in Ontario is the scarcity of one 
or two lines. In maple, 8/4 is very scarce. In 
birch, 5/4 is hard to obtain. The scarcity in both 
these lines is chiefly noticeable in No. 1 common 
and better. Chestnut 4/4 FAS is high in price and 
very difficult to obtain. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 31.—Railroad demand and factory trade in 
northern hardwood are good, according to John 
Carter, of the Frank Carter Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
who was here on business the other day. He also 
reports a fair lumber trade in the company’s Wis- 


consin retail yards. 


F. N. Taylor, sales manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., was down a few days ago looking 
over this market and going over sales matters 
with John Gillies, its representative here. 

H. J. Draheim, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., is in the East on an extended business 


trip. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 30.—Last week the steamer Lake Slavi took 
on five carloads of shook from the Orange Box Fac- 
tory and cleared for Beaumont to take on 500,000 
feet of lumber, whence she sailed Saturday for 
Cuban, Porto Rican and Dominican ports. The 
schooner Roseway, with 250,000 feet of lumber for 
Cuba shipped by The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
and the schooner Ellice B., with 458,000 feet for 
Jamaica, shipped by the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 
sailed early in the week. The schooner A. F. 
Coates is here to lift a cargo for the French West 
Indies. At least two Scott line vessels will clear 
from Orange each month in future with West 
Indian and South American cargoes. 
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BS fame you want 
48-hour service 
on shipments of high 
grade Oak Flooring, 


here is the place to 
get it. 


We have access to 
twenty - six railroads 
and the Mississippi 
river. 


We ship L. C. L., car- 
lots or truck loads of 
Oak Flooring: and 
Mouldings. 


Sterling Hardwood 


piss Flooring Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























A NON-MIRING WAGON 

Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 

sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 

freight with less power. Will carry capacity 
loads wherever animals or tractors can work. 

i Sh direct from Chicago factory. 

‘ormation and prices on request. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 17 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cable Address ‘‘Trusswheel Chicago” 











Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 
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Lumbermes's 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





/ 


eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 
A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost. per sauare can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed builiing may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 512 x 8\2 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 
form. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 
ship. Your inquiries 
and orders are solicited. 














Poplar Eastman-Gardiner 
Hickory Hardwood Co. 
White Ash LAUREL, MISS. 








Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 
9 tol12 ft. 


shortieat Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sais De 
partment will reach the people. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 30.—Car supply has increased slightly, but 
the shortage is still severe. The smaller mills 
have to wait for weeks for an empty. When such 
mills do get cars, their disposition is to fill them 
to the roof with the kind of stock that will bring 
the largest returns, for they know wholesalers have 
plenty of orders for all the mills can load in the 
next couple of months. Demand for transits has 
increased slightly, practically all those out having 
been cleaned up. The mills prefer shipping 
transits to booking orders. Shipments on bookings 
of low grade stock, due to the car situation, are 
much delayed. The market seems a trifle stronger. 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa and even Ne- 
braska are calling for quick shipments of southern 
pine, and numerous duplicate orders are wired in 
for cars reported to be loading. There is general 
confidence that the market will remain firm during 
the next two months at least. 

The hardwood demand continues surprisingly 
heavy, and prices of uppers are steady. There are 
several buyers for every car of ash or oak. As 
they can not get the cost of handling out of No. 2 
sap gum, the mills find it disadvantageous to cut 
No. 2 logs. No. 1 gum is up to $25 or better, mill, 
and as there is felt to be too great a spread be- 
tween this and No. 2, the No, 2 shows a strong 
tendency to advance to around $20, mill. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 30.—The southern pine mills are consider- 
ably behind on their shipments, for the car short- 
age is severe. They are using the few cars re- 
ceived to fill back orders, putting out very few 
transit shipments. They have enough orders to 
keep them busy until the first of the year, and are 
not inclined to book more business. The mills are 
endeavoring to clean up odds and ends before 
making an effort to increase production, and 
stocks are very low. For longleaf timbers, car 
siding, decking and lining, flooring and Nos. 1 and 
2 dimension, October demand has been very good, 
and prices are firm; but for boards and fencing 
there has been practically no demand and prices 
are weak. Hardwood prices are steady on a good 


demand. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 30.—Car supply to Georgia mills is improv- 
ing daily. While some of the mills on the short 
lines secure only 35 to 40 percent of their require- 
ments, the larger mills on the more important 
railroads obtain 40 to 50 percent of the cars 
needed, their supply showing an improvement of 
20 to 25 percent over that of last week. The 
larger southern pine mills do not now have to pile 
surplus, and are getting rid of their accumulation 
of finish. October building permits for Atlanta 
reached a total of $2,600,000, so that this is the 
biggest month on record. Due largely to unusual 
demand for construction lumber and shortage of 
several items, pine prices are stable. Stocks of 
higher grade hardwoods are much depleted, it 
being almost impossible to find FAS and No. 1 
common in any quantity, so that altho few sales 
are being made, quotations hold firm. There have 
been slight advances in lower grade hardwoods dur- 
ing the last week, and the tendency is upward. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 30.—Car supply has improved and _ ship- 
ments of North Carolina pine are larger, altho 
embargoes in the North and East still hamper the 
movement. The weather continues fair, and the 
mills are bending every effort toward speeding up 
production and cleaning up old orders, altho they 
find labor conditions unsatisfactory. Inquiry is 
very large, for many buyers held off as long as 
they could, but lack of stock prevents the mills 
from quoting. They have plenty of orders to keep 
them busy for some time, and only occasionally 
can they offer stock for quick shipment. Items 
that have been dragging are now showing more 
life and it will not be long before surplus stocks 
of these are wiped out. There has been an increase 
in demand for the better grades of rough lumber, 
and increased sales of flooring, ceiling etc. 

There has been a larger sale of 4/4 edge in No. 2 
and better; the No. 3 is still active and surplus is 
small. There is a brisk demand for stock widths 
in No. 2 and better, prices apparently being a 
little higher; for the No. 3 demand is good but 
most mills refuse to quote. The thicker edge and 
stock widths in No,.2 and better are again active 
but hard to buy, for the few mills that cut these 
sizes are oversold. The surplus of rough bark 
strips has been cleaned up by demand for bark 
strip partition. No. 2 and better miscuts and 
rips are moving about as fast as accumulated. A 
large cargo of 4/4 edge and stock widths, No. 2 
and better and No. 3, during the week was sold for 
Baltimore delivery at good prices. 

The mills have all the orders for No, 1 edge box 
4/4 that they can handle for some time and prices 


are stiffening. They are refusing to quote on No. 1 
dressed and D2S and resawn; sales of No. 2 dressed 
and resawn are restricted by lack of stock. Better 
prices are secured for dressed and resawn than for 
rough. Rough No. 1 stock box 4/4 is not active, 
but dressed is moving briskly ; the No. 2 is moving 
as fast as made and at good prices. The mills are 
so crowded with orders for box bark strips that 
they are limiting sales. 

Flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. are inquired 
for actively and sales have increased. The 2%4- 
inch flooring and partition have advanced a little. 
Some buyers are using air dried roofers at lower 
prices than kiln dried, and altho roofer inquiry is 
large there is no prospect of an advance as long 
as the weather favors production of air dried 
stock, but on the other hand there is no weakening 
in the roofer market. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 30.—Because of the car shortage, mills are 
badly behimd with their orders, and hesitate to 
accept additional business. However, this week’s 
bookings show a decided increase over last week’s 
total. Most mills are well booked with special 
cutting business, and will accept further orders 
for shipment in sixty days only, and at a consid- 
erable advance in prices. Quotations on longleaf 
and shortleaf timbers and railway items are stead- 
ily going up. Straight car orders for random 
lengths of one size are sometimes booked at con- 
cessions, but for mixed loadings the mills demand 
premiums of at least $1 a thousand. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 30.—Car shortage is growing more acute 
each week. Most mills have enough orders on 
their books to keep them busy for two months, and 
are making little effort to increase sales, while re- 
tailers have fair stocks and are unwilling to place 
orders unless assured of prompt shipment. While 
last week buyers were able to get concessions of 
about $1, the market has strengthened, altho there 
have been no changes in lists. Production has 
held up remarkably well and the mills are getting 
their stocks into better shape than they have been 
for many months. Excellent weather favors log- 


ing. 
sis JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 30.—Securing cars to ship enough southern 
pine to meet current expenses means a constant 
fight, and the mills are not prone to accept busi- 
ness in excess of their ability to ship. Judging 
from the additional insurance being placed, mill 
stocks are not as heavy as might be expected. Few 
planing mills are operating full time, and some 
sawmills are on short time. The small operators 
have little dry stock and show no great eagerness 
for orders, while the large operators maintain a 
firm stand, so that the market gives no indication 
of weakness. Some inquiries for yard and shed 
stock for spring delivery are being received, and 
it is expected that buying will begin in December, 
earlier than usual. Operators show no interest 
in foreign business, as the price level is below that 
of the domestic market. October consumption of 
building lumber in Mississippi has broken all 
records. 

Hardwood manufacturers are securing 60 to 65 
percent of their car requirements, and the supply 
is expected to improve as the movement of cotton 
decreases. Flat cars for log service are very 
scarce, however, so that the mills have difficulty 
in obtaining their logs, many rotting alongside 
tracks before they can be moved. An unusually 
large number of northern buyers have visited the 
mills during the last week, and many orders have 
been placed. Present prices make operation profit- 
able. The feature of last week’s market was an 
increased demand for lower grades, their prices 
advancing somewhat. Upper grades remain firm. 
Gum is in heavy demand. For automobile 2%4- 
inch stock in maple, elm and gum there is also a 
heavy call. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 31.—Orders from the retail lumber trade 
are largely for immediate necessities. More busi- 
ness could be had, both by southern and western 
mills, on promises of prompt shipment, but neither 
can do that, so retailers are buying all they can 
in transit cars and what little they can get on 
orders from the mills. For this reason stocks are 
low and decreasing rapidly. 

There has been one very unusual feature re- 
ported in the country trade and that is the volume 
of cash business being done. Horace Barnes, of 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., who returned 
Saturday from a trip thru southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas, said retailers told him they 
were astonished at the proportion of spot cash 
sales they were making. “I found practically 
every yard with the lowest stocks ever carried,” 
Mr. Barnes said. Yard managers told me they 
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were buying now only for their pressing require- 
ments, but they were watching the market closely, 
and if the car shortage did not show an unmistak- 
able improvement in the next two weeks they 
would have to begin buying to protect themselves 
against the heavy demand they expected in the 
spring. They have been getting over the idea that 
prices will be any lower unless the car shortage 
is cleared up. 

W. R. MeMillan, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Eureka, Wash., spent Sunday and yesterday here 
on his way east as the guest of L. V. Graham, of 
the Chicago, Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 30.—Southern pine demand is quieter, but 
good in spots. Inquiry for timbers has improved. 
Exports have increased. Mills receive only 60 
percent of their car requirements, and embargoes 
hold up a large amount of lumber. Altho, total 
building permits for the month amounted to over 
a million dollars, those for the last week totaled 
only $172,000. Demand on the local retail yards 
has fallen off. The hardwood market is unchanged 
for the week. Interest in hardwood circles last 
week centered on the conference at the Rice Hotel. 

A transaction of considerable interest to the 
lumber industry recently was consummated when 
the Palmetto Lumber Co., of Houston, effected the 
purchase of a large body of virgin pine timber 
located in the northern part of Walker County. 
This timber will be manufactured at that com- 
pany’s plant at Oakhurst, and will provide an 
ample timber supply for fifteen years’ operations. 
A standard gage railroad, connecting with the 
International & Great Northern at Huntsville, has 
been built into the timber for a distance of about 
twelve miles north of that point. It is understood 
that this road will serve other industries to be 
located in that section, where extensive deposits 
of stone, lignite, gas and oil will be developed. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 31.—Retail yards are in the market for all 
the northern pine lumber that can be picked up, 
but the mills are obtaining only 25 percent of the 
empties. applied for. Box cars are practically un- 
obtainable and buyers balk on having long haul 
shipments made in open cars. Box lumber is ‘in 
active demand, for the box makers overstayed 
their market and are now willing to pay premiums 
for prompt shipment. Three cargoes of pine lum- 
ber were loaded for Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery 
this week, comprising 800,000 feet of box and 
1,750,000 of No. 2 and better, and leaving 1,200,- 
000 feet to go forward on orders. Woods labor is 
difficult to obtain, altho $40 to $45 a month is 
being offered, and no companies have more than 
skeleton camps. A company that wants 135 men 
has been able to obtain only 30 so far. Railroads 
are coming into the market freely for ties and 
have advanced their bids, but little business has 
been accepted, as it is thought that standard ties 
will sell at 80 to 90 cents, as compared with 60 
cents last winter. Woods operators have refused 
to make pulpwood contracts at the figure recently 
proposed by the paper mills, as they claim these 
would result in loss, so that a deadlock exists. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 30.—There seems to have been a little re- 
vival of activity in the lumber business. The 
wholesalers are now reaping a good business among 
the industrials and, with open weather, the yards 
are keeping right on furnishing a great quantity 
of material for building. Generally speaking, 
prices are rather stabilized, and buying among 
the retailers is with better spirit than it was a 
week or two ago. Planing mills are all busy and 
are behind with their orders, and inside trim 
men and cabinet makers are in the same position. 
Furniture factories are now quite busy and are 
good buyers. The railroads are buying well, but 
are still far behind their requirements and need all 
they buy delivered quickly. There is still a great 
deal of complaint among the lumbermen on account 
of shipments, altho some report that at certain 
points they are having less trouble to get cars. 
When they do get cars the embargo is again aris- 
ing to Cisappoint them, and the volume of lumber 
being received is not much increased. Water 
shipments from the Pacific seem to be on the 
increase, and the prospects are that a lot will be 
received that way during this winter. 

The hardwood market is firmer, with dry items 
in the upper grades in good demand, and the lower 
grades moving in increased volume and at better 
prices. Oak, poplar and gum are leading in de- 
mand, but there is a steady market for chestnut, 
maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood, cherry, hickory, 
walnut, mahogany and all kinds of hardwood floor- 
ings. West Coast products are selling in good vol- 
ume, and there is a tendency to tighten prices. 
Western white pine, fir and hemlock are all win- 
ning their places. Northern white pine is steady 


in price but volume being marketed is not as large 
as it should be. Spruce is steady but moving in 
small volume. Hemlock prices are firm at high 
levels and stock offered is broken and small. 
Cypress is scarce in the better grades, which are 
high in price, and the surplus of lower grade is 
becoming less as prices rise. Southern pine is not 
selling in the erratic manner it was but is still 
high, and altho more shipments are coming in it 
is still scarce and high priced. The items in great- 
est demand are timbers and flooring. North Caro- 
lina pine is coming in more freely, but stocks are 
low and demand is still ahead of supply, while 
prices are firm. More is needed of timbers, floor- 
ing, sizes and boards. Lath of all kinds and sizes 
find a ready market at good prices. Demand for 
shingles, both cedar and cypress, takes all offer- 
ings quickly at good prices. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 30.—The failure of the rail movement of 
North Carolina pine from the South, because of 
shortage of cars and motive power, has emphasized 
the importance of the water movement. Arrivals 
here are absorbed readily and stocks are small. 
L. G. Jackson, of the Whitaker-Jackson Lumber 
Co., Charleston, S. C., reinforced by wholesalers 
and others here, induced the Baltimore. & Caro- 
lina Co. to add a ship to its line between here and 
Charleston and Wilmington, 8S. C., and it is ex- 
pected with 1,000,000 feet this week. 

‘H. W. Flatau, of Flatau, Dick & Co., London, 
England, who is making a tour of the hardwood 
sections that will take him until Jan. 1, called this 
week on Secretary Harvey M. Dickson, of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

T. B. Bledsoe, of the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber 
Co., who has been visiting hardwood mills and 
users thru the middle West and parts of southern 
territory, found a good demand everywhere, with 
only poor transportation to check distribution, and 
gained the impression that lately there has been a 
decided improvement in the trade. F. Reischen- 
berg, connected wtih the company, will sail Nov. 2 
for England, Holland, Belgium, Germany and 
France, and may also visit Sweden; he has closely 
followed export conditions. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 30.—All along the line, and from every 
angle, business continues excellent for the time of 
year. There are three outstanding features to the 
lumber situation from the New York viewpoint. 
These are: 

1—A great improvement in the Canadian car 
situation, which has relieved the position with 
regard to eastern spruce and hemlock. 

2—The Lackawanna and the New York Central 
railroads have declared embargoes on lightered 
freight. 

8—Indications of spring buying, especially of 
west Coast products. Advance orders so far re- 
ceived are said to give assurances of big spring 
business. The buying movement is expected to 
gain impetus rapidly and doubtless will envelop 
the entire scale of the market within a very short 
time. 

The railroad situation in the South is still far 
from normal, but it is coming around in good 
shape and a number of shipments are trailing in 
behind transit cars that had been weeks or months 
on the way from mill centers. The announcement 
by Walter N. Knauth, of Walter N. Knauth (Inc.), 
220 Broadway, that he had switched largely to 
water shipments to get lumber from the South, 
created a lot of interest wherever the information 
was vouchsafed. Mr. Knauth has just returned 
from a stay of five weeks in the South, where he 
found rail conditions very bad but improving. 

The New York Central’s embargo, so far as 
Long Island dealers is concerned, is destined to 
cause very little inconvenience. Most of the Long 
Island dealers are well equipped with auto trucks 
and thus solve their own transportation problems. 
Most of them deal with big firms that are well 
stocked and a number of the Long Islanders pro- 
cure their stocks exclusively by water from the 
Brooklyn wholesalers, The effect of the embargo 
in New Jersey, however, is destined to be much 
more serious, but the impression prevails that it 
will be shortlived. In this event the retailers are 
in a fine position to withstand a lull in arrivals. 

The student of the lumber situation will find a 
very interesting lesson in the eastern spruce mar- 
ket. Early last summer eastern spruce was re- 
ported to be suffering from the effects of compe- 
tition. However, shippers refused to become dis- 
couraged and kept on plugging away until today 
eastern spruce is more firmly entrenched than it 
has ever been. Not a stick that is coming to 
New York is going begging and it is being sent in 
as fast as limited railroad service and restricted 
cargo space will permit. Prices have picked up 
and are expected to continue a gradual march 
to higher levels. 

All industrials are reported getting ready to 
buy hardwoods. Furniture and fixture people espe- 








MISSISSIPPI 











An Extra Fine 
Shortleaf Pine 


“Nearwhite” is a shortleaf 
such as only Mississippi can 
produce — soft, even- grained, 
light weight and possessing a 
smooth, velvety texture. It can 
be depended upon to please 
builders and win sales in 


Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Flooring, Mouldings, 
Dimension, Lath, 
Boards. 


Nothing over 16 feet. 
Straight or mixed cars. 


The 
Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


D.H. FORESMAN, N. NICHOLSON, 
Gen. Mgr. Ass’t Mgr. 
Daily Capacity 200,000 ft. 











( sHORTLEAE 


Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 


We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 






















4x4 to 

18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 

3” and 4” Ceiling and 

Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 

Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 
trearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 
H. H. Bates, Manager. DEEMER, MISS. 





High Grade Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Finish, Flooring 
and Siding 


Specializing in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
Virgin Shortleaf Finish, 


—also— 
Band Sawn 


ord Oak a Gum 


Address all inquiries 
for Hardwoods to 


Southern Hardwood 
Sales Company 


Indianapolis, . . Indiana 























Better Than Ordinary 


t 

| hardwood flooring and really in a class by 
| itself. That’s the way dealers speak of our 
i 


sor, OAK 
| FLOORING 


TEXTURED 
Our flooring is less brittle, easier to 


scrape, is more open grained and is there- 
fore the best buy for builders. We ship it 
in L. C. L. or carlots with 


Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


M Minnville Mfg.Co. 


| ' M<Minnville.Tenn. 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


SFTP Aceh las 

















| Gummer Cypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypre SS Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 












Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 








cially are preparing to come into the market. Wal- 
nut is enjoying a good share of the improvement 
in conditions. Prices of hardwood flooring are 
vacillating, at one time showing a weakening 
tendency and again becoming very strong. 

Charles R. McCormick, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
will arrive in New York this week with his wife. 
Mr. McCormick is coming east after spending 
some time at the mills in the Northwest and will 
spend a month studying conditions from the New 
York angle with W. R. Hewitt, his local, manager. 
He doubtless will find that business has progressed 
beyond his expectations, for the New York office 
announced only last week that it had broken all 
records for a year’s shipment of lumber into this 
port. Mr. McCormick will be greeted on arrival 
with the announcement that 10,000,000 west Coast 
shingles are due to arrive this week, marking one 
of the biggest accomplishments in this line that 
the company has known. Samples of hemlock 
vertical grain flooring are being distributed just 
now by the McCormick company to the yards 
thruout Long Island and to the trade in New York. 
The first shipment of flooring arrived the last 
week and have been almost entirely disposed of. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 1.—A slight falling off in lumber sales is 
noted this week, altho shipments have been kept 
up and there is no slump in the market. The bet- 
ter grade hardwoods are bringing good prices. Red 
and white oak and poplar lead in demand. There 
is plenty of fir and white pine coming in on the 
railroads, while it is said that a better movement 
of western hemlock is noted. 

James W. Sewall, of Washington, D. C., timber 
expert, is in western Pennsylvania on a short 
cruising trip. Mr. Sewall has but recently re- 
turned from a cruising trip for McLachlin Bros, 
(Ltd.), of Arnprior, Ont., in western Quebec, where 
he with his crew have completed a detailed cruise 
and mapping of about one million acres of land. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 30.—An improvement in the rail movement 
from the West and South has brought a softening 
in the prices of items that were scarce and high, 
but transportation conditions are still far from 
normal. 

New Brunswick mills have more orders than they 
cap fill running at normal capacity, and some are 
preparing to run night shifts if cars are available 
to handle lumber as manufactured. Business is in- 
terfered with by the refusal of Canadian railways 
to permit their cars to move beyond certain United 
States lines. It is estimated that the cut on the 
Crown lands on the north shore of the Province 
will exceed that of last year by 65,000,000 feet. 
Quebec demand for lumberjacks indicate unusual 
woods activity, and men are still being called for 
in Ontario, so there is not the customary influx 
of woodsmen from Canada into the forests of 
Maine, northern New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Quebec loggers are paying $32 to $35, which is 
less than men demand in New England, where 
woodsmen ask $10 to $15 a month more than opera- 
tors expected to pay. 

James W. Sewall, timber expert, of Old Town, 
Me., recently returned from western Quebec, where 
his foresters completed a cruise of 1,000,000 acres 
for McLachlin Bros. (Ltd.), of Arnprior, Ont., and 
has gone to western Pennsylvania to cruise a large 
tract. Kenneth M. Clark, of the Sewall organiza- 
tion, is now cruising timber in Newfoundland. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 30.—Figures compiled by the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce show a local expenditure 
of $5,017,535 on new residential construction dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1922, as compared with 
a total of $2,988,092 for the corresponding period 
of 1921. Morgan D. Hite, a prominent local archi- 
tect, reports no decrease in home building activi- 
ties. 

The body manufacturing plant of the Martin 
Parry Corporation at Lumberton, Miss., which be- 
gan operations a few weeks ago, is reported to be 
nearing capacity production. The plant is turning 
out parts for motor truck bodies exclusively and 
it is predicted that within a few weeks it will be 
making 200 of these a day. Southern pine is the 
principal material used. ‘We find that longleaf 
pine,” one of the company officials is quoted as 
saying, “is just as strong as, and more resilient 
than, white oak, which had been considered the 
best for our purpose.” 

Advices from Baton Rouge, La., announce that 
all persons who, prior to 1909, purchased from the 
State lands lying within the abandoned Fort Sabine 
military reserve in Cameron Parish can now have 
their titles confirmed and validated against any 
claim of the Federal Government by applying for 
validation to the Federal land office at Baton Rouge 
prior to Feb. 24, 1923. 

Secretary-manager E. W. McKay, of the South- 


ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
Saturday from a trip of several days thru the east 
coast and Florida cypress territory. On his way 
home Mr. McKay stopped off at Pensacola to make 
final arrangements for the association’s semiannual 
meeting, to be held at the San Carlos Hotel, Pensa- 
cola, on Nov. 15. 

An order said to have been issued by the car 
service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, if correctly reported here, will, it is feared, 
intensify the car shortage on southern lines west 
of the Mississippi. As described, it requires that 
every “foreign”? car must be loaded to some desti- 
nation on the line which owns it and to no other. 
Cars that are loaded in the South and forwarded 
to the North are said to be painfully slow about 
coming back during the current shortage. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 30.—Car supply is no better, and runs from 
10 percent of normal on some lines to 30 percent 
on others, so altho the weather is good it has Deen 
necessary to curtail production. Car material is 
in strong demand at good prices, and high grade 
shed stock is as active as ever. Such items as are 
usually put in transit by small mills have shown 
some weakness, and the mills are not now putting 
anything out unsold unless high grade stock that 
will market readily. There has been an easing 
off in No. 2 and better random dimension and in 
2x4-inch, 9- and 10-foot. : 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 30.—Car supply has improved somewhat 
this week, but the shortage is still severe. As the 
weather remains favorable and labor supply is plen- 
tiful enough to maintain crews, production of Ar- 
kansas pine is normal, so stocks are being built 
up. A few more orders were booked this week 
than last. Retailers are sending in inquiries and 
buying in fair volume, but mostly in mixed cars. 
Inquiries are received daily from the industrial 
buyers, and they are taking stock. There appears 
to be a surplus of No. 2 boards, and these show a 
weakening tendency. The market, with this excep- 
tion, is very strong. Prices of uppers are advanc- 
ing and edge grain floorings are strong. Dimension 
items are firm. 

Hardwood demand is good and the market is 
firm. Upper items are advancing. Stocks of these 
have been low but, because the mills are unable to 
ship, are being replenished. Hardwood flooring is 
in good demand, at satisfactory prices. 

The Southern Lumber Co. recently shut down one 
of its plants here, reducing its cut from 200,000 
to 100,000 feet a day, because of lack of yard space. 


PREVENTING INSECT INJURY TO GREEN LOGS 


Forest Service Bulletin No. 1079, recently 
published, describes tests and experiments con- 
ducted to detect a practical, cheap spray to 
prevent insect attack on green saw logs and 
timber used in rustic construction. The bulletin 
describes these tests quite freely and emphasizes 
that it was desired to find a spray that would 
be effective against all types of insects and at 
the same time one that was not expensive. In- 
sects which attack green logs are divided into 
four groups according to their method of at- 
tacking the wood as follows: 

Type 1. Those that lay eggs in crevices of the 
bark. The larvae hatching from these eggs then 
bore thru the bark and later into the wood. 

Type 2. Those that gnaw a hole thru the bark 


and insert the egg beneath. The larvae start feed- 
ing directly beneath the bark and later bore into 
the wood. 

Type 3. Those that bore thru the bark and 
wood as beetles, to make a suitable place for de- 
veloping a new brood. The grubs in this case 
never cause injury. 

ype 4. Those that bore thru the bark as 
beetles and lay the eggs beneath the bark. The 
resulting larvae feed beneath the bark and 
loosen it. 

When carefully done spraying was found to 
be nearly as effective as dipping and answered 
well for practical purposes. It required a fine 
discharge under strong pressure so that pene- 
tration in all crevices was secured. Regarding 
the most successful spray the bulletin says: 

Creosote oil alone and mixtures of creosote oil 
and kerosene gave excellent results. Everything 
considered, much better results were obtained with 
them than with any other material. Dilutions of 
creosote oil containing from one to as many as 
eight parts of kerosene were effective, and perhaps 
an even greater dilution would be effective on 
absorbent barks such as ash or juniper. These 


mixtures act as repellents (in no cases were in- 
sects observed to oviposit where the liquid was 
proms? and they stand up very well in wet 
weather. 


Copies of this bulletin may be obtained from 
the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Fairoaks—Fairoaks Feed, Fuel 
& Lumber Co. succeeded by General Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Addieville—Martin Flanus_ suc- 
ceeded by J. & H. Kiasterhoff. 

Carrollton—Hough & Thien succeeded by 
Thien & Combrink. 

Chicago—Lake Independence Lumber Co. 
changing name to Brunswick-Ewen Lumber Co. 

McLeansboro—T. B. Wright & Sons succeeded 
by J. W. Wright & Son. 

INDIANA. Cannelton—Lehman Manufactur- 
ing Co. succeeded by Lehman Co. of America 
(Inc.); manufactures toys and juvenile furni- 
ture. 

Goshen—Darragh Lumber Co. moving to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Huntsville—G. A. Phipps sawmill sold to Mack 
Busby, of Hamilton, and will be moved there. 

1OWA. Lakonta—Lanning Bros. Lumber Co. 
moving headquarters to Oskaloosa. 
ao Lumber Co. succeeds J. & W. C. 

ull. 

KANSAS. Solomon—Leidigh & Havens Co. 
succeeds Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Lang-Otting Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Lang Lumber & Coal Co. 

Louisville—Embry Box Co., Embry Lumber 
Co. and Embry Wire Bound Box Co. succeeded 
by General Box Co., of Chicago. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Republic Box Co. 
and Gulf Mill & Lumber Co. succeeded by Gen- 
eral Box Co., headquarters, Chicago. 

Pearl River—Pearl River Veneer Co. succeeded 
by General Box Co., headquarters, Chicago 

MICHIGAN. Big Bay and Ewen—Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Co. sold to Jay B. Deutsch and 
associates; name changed to Brunswick-Ewen 
Lumber Co. 

Birmingham—Mellen-Wright-Moulthrop Co. 
changing name to-R. C. Moulthrop ‘Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Burnside—Clark Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Bertha Lumber Co. 

Knoxo—Swift Lumber Co. moving to Warner- 
ton, La. 

MISSOURI. Eldorado—Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
sold lumber yard to Logan-Moore Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—McLean Mahogany 
& Cedar Co. changing name to Robert D. Mc- 
Lean Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Bengal—N. C. Faulkner Lum- 
ber C. sold mill to Bengal Lumber Co.; removed 
to Springfield, Mo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Enon Valley—B. T. Gealy 
sold to L. E. Nusser Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Ed. Steves & Son 
(I. & G. N. Yard) succeeded by Melliff & Mc- 
Allister Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$125,000. 

VERMONT. Morrisville—Peck Stafford Co.’s 
plant sold to syndicate headed by Charles T. 
Hall, Ralph M. Buck and M. J. Blair, who will 
carry on a general lumber and veneer business. 

West Burke—Vermont Lumber Co.’s mill at 
upper end of Willoughby Lake sold to Clifford 
& Olcutt. 

Woodbury—Mill formerly operated by the late 
G. B. Shipman sold to John G. Roy and Dan W. 
Fulford. 

VIRGINIA. Troutdale—Troutdale Furniture 
Co. succeeded by Mt. Rodgers Furniture Co. 

WISCONSIN. Dorchester—Farmers’ Building 
Supply Co. sold to O. & N. Lumber Co. 

Waukesha—Madden Woodworking Co. suc- 
ceeded by Waukesha Woodwork Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Western States 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

COLORADO. Denver—James G. Noll Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $500,000 to $600,000. 

FLORIDA. Fort White—Fort White Package 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; to manufac- 
ture wooden boxes and other lumber and wood 
products. 

Stuart—Florida Growers, incorporated; capital, 
$400,000; to manufacture crates and boxes. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Peoria Planing Mill Co., 
increasing capital from $12,000 to $25,000. 

INDIANA. Mishawaka—Seabrook Phonograph 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000; to 
manufacture radio and phonograph cabinets and 
instruments. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—Ashbrook Veneer 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Conway Box Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture boxes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—Gray Wood Heel 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manu- 
facture wood heels. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—Brainerd Lumber & 
Fuel Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Paul—Independent Silo Co., incorporated. 


MISSISSIPPI. Lumberton—Ashbrook Veneer ° 


Co., incorporated. 
Utica—Utica Box Co., incorporated. 


MISSOURI. 
Manufacturing Co., 
0,000 


St. Louis—Atlas Battery Box Co., increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

OHIO. North Randall—Randall Heights Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Magnum—Magnum Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pine Grove—Charles Wer- 
ner & Co., incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Cpee— nee Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; hardwood sawmill. 

Ridgeway—Ridgeway Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. \ 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Morrison Hoop & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

—_— = S. Lambert Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

VIRGINIA. Clifton Forge—Clifton Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Ox Bow Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Glen Hayes 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Cadwallader- 
Gibson Lumber Co. will erect one-story lumber 
building at cost of $3,750 at Bluxome and 5th 
streets to be completed by Feb. 1. 


FLORIDA. Mary Esther—Mill and dry kiln 
of Newport Mill Co., recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt. 

Milton—M. N. and Henry Fisher are con- 
structing sawmill and shingle mill here, both to 
be operating within 60 days; sawmill capacity, 
10,000 ft. daily; shingle mill about 25,000 daily. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—H. G. Foote Lum- 
oho _ will erect building, ‘one ‘story; cost, 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The A. Teachout 
Realty Co. has been granted permit to build 
sash and door warehouse at 50 Leslie Street, 
to replace the one owned by the A. Teachout 
Co. which was burned a few weeks ago. The 
cost of the structure will be $24,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Fuller 
Lumber Co. completed construction of new plant 
an41 office building. 


OHIO. Middletown—Denny Lumber Yard 
erecting new building and will occupy. 

TENNESSEE.  Jellico—Jellico Lumber Co. 
will build lumber sheds; cost, $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Atmore—Swift Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters, Warnerton, La.; 
sawmill. 

Birmingham—Hightower Box & Tank Co., 
recently began; headquarters, Atlanta. 


ARKANSAS. Hot Springs—Harpin & Nei- 
meyer Lumber Co., new concern. 

Huntsville—Kelley Bros. Lumber Co., new; 
headquarters at Springate. 

Waveland—Continental Mill Co., recently 
began; manufactures southern pine lumber. 

CALIFORNIA. Glendale, Monterey and San 
Gabriel—Wm. J. Bettingen Lumber Co. begins 
business; headquarters, Pasadena. 


COLORADO. Durango—Marshall Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 


CONNECTICUT. New Britain—Hunter Lum- 
ber Co., of Boston, capitalized at $100,000, has 
opened a wholesale lumber business here; Her- 
bert F. Hunter, manager. 

West Cheshire—Cheshire Manufacturing Co. 
recently began planing mill. 


ILLINOIS. East Moline—G. F. Johnson & 
Son, recently began; retail. 

Ottawa—Rayne Lumber Co., recently began; 
wholesale and commission lumber. 

Rockford—Midland Cabinet Co., recently 
began; manufactures piano benches. 

Zeigler—C. A. Glore Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail. 

INDIANA. Bluffton—A. P. Kelley & Sons 
recently began; retail. 

Fort Wayne—Wilson Lumber Co., recently 
began; headquarters, Detroit. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Mengel interests re- 
ported to be organizing a new corporation to 
be known as the Mengel Body Corporation which 
plans to produce auto bodies for the Durant 
interests under contract secured; indications 
are that the unused section of the old C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Co. mahogany plant will be used. 


Kansas City—Wagstaff Box 
incorporated; capital, 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Robert J. Lock- . 


wood recently began; sawmill. 
Warnerton—Swift Lumber Co., recently began; 
manufactures lumber. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Hector Lumber Co., 
A Building, recently began wholesale 
usiness. 


MONTANA. Noxon—James G. Noll Lumber 





PACIFIC COAST 











Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 
Watch this space weekly 


for attractive offers. 


Until we have assur- 


ance of an adequate 
car supply, we will 


refrain from adver- 
tising our specials in 
this space. 


AGENTS: 


K. F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicage 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Mi i 
Joseph - - P.O. Box 774, Omaha 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
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(A UERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
~SVSRaETT, Wasnt 


Builders of Trade 


for lumber dealers are those products 
plainly stamped with the manufac- 
turer’s trade mark, as for example our 











Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Yi" FIR STEPPING 22%, 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Let ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ products help 
you build business and bring repeat 
orders. - 


Write for prices on straight or mixed car. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 











LONGFIRJOISTS — 
BIG TIMBERS 2 























(WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
YARDS: | H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Try i ed Bie, a 
Service ng, ing, 
Car — Timbers, 
~~ mension, Lumber 
— os LONG FIR me and 
mi ; ingles. 
every order. TIMBERS ‘Tell us your 
It always 3 needs now. 
satisfies. JOHN D. COLLINS 
HEMLOCK LUMBER CO. 
Boards and Shiplap SEATTLE. WASH. 
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Co., recently began; headquarters, Denver, Colo.; 
cedar poles. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—B. F. Ridley & Son 
recently began. 

New York—Myles F. McGoey recently began 
wholesale business. 

Syracuse—Oliver-Bean Lumber Corporation 
organized with wholesale and retail yard at 409 
Leavenworth Avenue. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Darragh Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati Tie & Timber Co. re- 
cently began; wholesale tie and car material 
business. 

Portsmouth—M. L. Harrison Tie & Lumber 
Co., of Kenova, W. Va., opens agency here for 
purchase of timber products; A. J. Bleekman, 
local representative, opening yards. 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Manufacturers | 

FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | | 

CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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Geo. T. Mickle 


Cao Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS—MANUFACTURERS 


Timber Douglas Fir 

Ties Spruce 

Yard Stock Hemlo ck 

Mine Timbers R 

Railroad > ed Cedar 
: ort 

Material Geo Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


in large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
MAY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manu factur- 
ing interests places me in“a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., Sam Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 
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J. W. Bayly, of the Bayly-Thompson Co., Duluth, 
Minn., called on a number of friends in the local 
lumber trade this week. 


George C. Eggers, president of the Eggers Pole 
& Supply Co., Spokane, Wash., who manages the 
Chicago office, is on a business trip to the Inland 
Empire and the west Coast. ‘ 


Frank Handeyside, sales manager Charles W. 
Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., spent a few days of 
this week in Chicago, conferring with E. V. Euler, 
the company’s representative in this territory. 


W. H. Carroll, assistant sales manager for the 
C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago, is the proud father 
of a splendid daughter, who arrived in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Oct. 17. She has been given the names 
of Mary Patricia. 


John Hanson, of the John Hanson Lumber Co., 
and his family bad a narrow escape from injury 
this week when their home in Oak Park caught 
fire, which practically destroyed the house. The 
building was fully covered with fire insurance. 


Frank W. Wirfs, until recently sales manager 
of the Power Equipment Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has joined the sales organization of the Chicago 
Belting Co. He will be located in Minneapolis and 
cover the surrounding territory, where he has a 
large acquaintance among mill supply buyers. 


R. R. Bailey, of the W. T. Bailey Lumber Co., 
Virginia, Minn., transacted business in this city 
this week, and stated his conviction that the future 
will bring good business to the lumber business. 
Trade at this time, he stated, is not at all bad. 


Last week, Earl Bartholomew, president of the 


EK. Bartholomew Hardwood Co., distributer of 
Bruce oak flooring in Chicago and midwest terri- 
tory, spent several days in Cincinnati, Ohio, attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. 


R. E. Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., passed thru Chicago this week on 
his way to the East, where he expected to spend 
some time visiting the principal lumber markets 
and make a general survey of current and prospec- 
tive trade conditions. 


A. C. Crombie, of the W. M. Crombie Lumber Co., 
New York City, is on a business trip to the Inland 
Empire and the Pacific Northwest, undertaken for 
the purpose of making a general survey of condi- 
tions in the lumber industry of those sections. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. Crombie. 


Announcement is made by the Tremont Lumber 
Co., of Rochelle, La., of the addition to its sales 
force of Fred Richardson, who will have his head- 
quarters at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and will sell hardwood exclusively to the 
factories and industrials in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. 


The DeKoker-Rossert Lumber Co. (Inc.), Linden 
and Archer avenues, has received its incorporation 
papers from the Secretary of State. It will deal 
in lumber, woods, metals, glass etc. The incorpo- 
rators are Charles Rossert; C. S. Shearman; Jay 
DeKoker ; Abraham J. DeKoker ; John DeKoker, jr., 
and Richard DeKoker. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., has been spend- 
ing several days in Chicago this week looking after 
association matters. Among other things he was 
to confer here with the chairman and members of 
one of the important committees of the association. 


V. P. Childress, sales manager for the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., while in the city this 
week on a business visit, stated that most of the 
southern mills have plenty of orders in their files, 
but few cars, so that their sold stocks are piling 
up enormously, causing considerable difficulty 
which may force curtailment at many mills and 
shutdowns of some. 


H. H. Shepeck, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich., called on the trade here a few days ago. 
Aside from the low grade situation, he said, the 
market for the northern woods is very strong and 
active. Lower grades, it was stated, are too low 
in price to permit the manufacturer making a fair 
profit on his operations. However, the market for 
this class of lumber is improving, and there is hope 
of some readjustment in this problem. 


W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and Supreme 
Snark of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, was 
in Chicago this week, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, who were returning from a month’s stay 


in New York and other eastern cities. Mr. Dicka- 
son was host at a delightful informal luncheon at 
the Congress Hotel on Tuesday at which were 
present Mr. and Mrs. Dickason and their daughter ; 
J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association; L. R. Putman, secre- 
tary of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion; Adolph Pfund, secretary of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and A. L. Ford, 
managing editor of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Ben Hamilton, inspector for the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, Ore., is in 
this city on special work for his organization, and 
expects to remain in this vicinity for four or five 
weeks, when he will go to the Atlantic coast. He 
stated that conditions on the Coast are very good, 
except for the car famine which is hitting the 
branch line mills especially hard. 


Fred E. Campbell, who for some time has man- 
aged the west Coast products’ department of the 
Walker-Rowlands Lumber Co., has severed this 
connection and this week left for Minneapolis, 
Minn. Following a short visit in that city, he ex- 
pects to proceed to the west Coast, where he pos- 
sibly will enter business. Before coming East some 
three years ago he was for many years in the 
wholesale lumber business in Centralia, Wash. 


George L. Stevens, sales representative of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. who has been covering 
northwestern Indiana and southwestern Michigan 
from the Chicago office, because of poor health has 
severed his connection with that company and 
leaves the latter part of this week for Vero, Fla. 
Mr. Stevens intends tec remain permanantly in 
Florida, and he hopes to have the pleasure of see- 
ing any of his legion of friends and acquaintances 
in the lumber industry who may have occasion 
to visit that State. 


James P. McGoldrick, president and general man- 
ager of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash., and W. C. Lubrecht, assistant manager, 
lumber department, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Bonner, Mont., were visitors in Chicago this week. 
Both report a gratifying demand for the product 
of Inland Empire mills, but deliveries are being 
greatly retarded because of an acute car shortage. 
Mills in that territory are not receiving anything 
nearly approaching their requirements on cars, and 
as a result are finding extreme difficulty in making 
deliveries. Both Mr. McGoldrick and Mr. Lubrecht 
take an optimistic view of the outlook, and express 
the belief that the lumber industry will experience 
a continued good demand during the coming year. 


H. J. Miller, of the Miller Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was a Chicago visitor this week. Mr. 
Miller, whose concern handles barge timbers ex- 
clusively, reports business active in that line but 
badly handicapped by the car shortage. Inci- 
dentally he related to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative a reminiscence which doubtless will 
be appreciated by west Coast readers acquainted 
with the participants. It appears that back in the 
790s Mr. Miller made a deal with D. M. Clough, 
former governor of Oregon, now a member of the 
Clough-Hartley Co., of Everett, Wash., involving 
a considerable amount, on which Mr. Miller was 
to. pay $2,000 monthly. The contract was very 
strictly drawn as to terms of payment, for which 
reason, coupled with a very definite impression in 
Mr. Miller’s mind that Gov. Clough was decidedly 
“hardboiled” as concerned money matters, caused 
him to be very careful to mail his check each month 
in ample time to reach his creditor a day or two 
ahead of the ‘contract date. He had just mailed a 
check for a monthly payment when the financial 
storm of 1907 broke and all the banks went on a 
certificate basis. Mr. Miller was notified by his 
bank of an obligation falling due, also that the 
bank could no longer accept collateral in the form 
of invoices and bills of lading, such as he had 
been regularly depositing in the ordinary course 
of business. Almost desperate, as a last resort 
he determined to go to Gov. Clough, plead the 
necessities of the case, and ask him as a great 
concession not to deposit the check that had been 
sent him until Mr. Miller could make arrange- 
ments for caring for his obligation at the bank. 
With fear and trembling he stated the case and 
awaited the verdict, with little hope of a favor- 
able reply, because of his preconceived idea of the 
stern and inflexible character of the man he was 
dealing with. To his amazement the presumably 
“hardboiled”’ creditor rejoined: “Oh, to hell with 
the contract—take all the time you need!” Need- 
less to say, Mr. Miller returned home with an 
entirely different conception of the man with whom 
he was dealing, proving once more that “you never 
know a man until you have done business with 
him.” 
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ALL SET FOR LONG OCEAN VOYAGE 


J. W. Embree, sr., president of the Rittenhouse 
& Embree Co., Chicago; the Arkansas Lumber Co., 
Warren, ‘Ark. ; the Richton Lumber Co., of Richton, 
Miss., and the Edisto River Lumber Co., of Em- 
bree, 8S. C., has made all arrangements to take a 
pleasure trip over most of the globe. He will be 
accompanied by his wife, two sons—J. W., jr., and 
Henry, who is just finishing his high school course 
—and the wife of the older son. The party will 
leave Chicago on Nov. 15. and sail from New York 
on Nov. 21 by the Cunard liner Laconia. The first 
stop will be made at Havana on Nov. 25, thence 
thru the Panama Canal, and after frequent calls 
at ports on the Pacific side, San Francisco will be 
reached by Dec. 8. The itinerary as laid out in- 
cludes stops at Honolulu, Dec. 16; Yokohama, Dec. 
28; Shanghai, Jan. 12; Hongkong, Jan. 17; Singa- 
pore, Rangoon and Calcutta, which will be reached 
Feb. 7; Colombo, Feb. 14; Bombay and thru the 
Red Sea, arriving at Alexandria March 7; Naples, 
March 14; Gibraltar, March 21; the return to New 
York being scheduled for March 30. The trip will 
take 130 days and the distance covered will be 
29,020 miles, with 1,103 hours spent in ports where 
the time allowed will permit the party to visit all 
the important places of interest. The steamer 
Laconia will be the home of the Embrees from the 
time they leave the shores of the United States 
until their return to New York. 


TO REOPEN MICHIGAN MILL 


The Brunswick-Ewen Lumber Co., with general 
offices in this city, this week notified its connec- 
tions that its mill at Ewen, Mich., which has been 
shut down since June 1, 1921, will be reopened 
within a few days. The mill, which formerly was 
owned by the Lake Independence Lumber Co., has 
been thoroly overhauled under the direction of 
T. R. Ward, superintendent of the plant, and is in 
condition for a long run. The company owns 
about 65,000,000 feet of standing hardwood, white 
pine and hemlock timber in close proximity to the 
mill, which will furnish it with timber for about 
ten years. There is an abundance of other timber 
nearby, which the company expects to acquire as 
the present supply is reduced. Logging crews 
have already been set to work south of Bruce 
Crossing. 

The Brunswick-Ewen Lumber Co. is a lately re- 
organized concern, having changed its name from 
the Lake Independence Lumber Co. subsequent to 
the sale of the Big Bay (Mich.) mill and the name 
to Jay B. Deutsch, formerly general manager of 
the organization. The Brunswick-Ewen company 
is officered by B. E. Bensinger as president; Julius 
Balke and J. C. Schank as vice presidents, and 
John A. Defaut as general manager. The general 
offices will be maintained at 623 South Wabash 
Avenue. 

H. W. Reeves, of Detroit, Mich., who has charge 
of the company’s sales in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, and Mr. Defaut have recently returned 
following an inspection of the renovated Ewen 
plant and expressed the opinion that the mill 
would be ready to resume cutting early this month, 


HARDWOOD MEN OPTIMISTIC 


A strong market for northern hardwoods and 
excellent prospects were reported by Arthur Jarvis, 
vice president of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., who was in Chicago this week 
for a conference with F. E. Andrews and Rowland 
8S. Utley, the concern’s representatives in this ter- 
ritory. 

There is an exceptionally good demand for No. 1 
common and better birch and basswood, supplies 
of which items are very low. Prices have ad- 
vanced as stocks have diminished, and as little 
new lumber will be put on the market before next 
May there is every reason to expect a severe famine 
in these popular woods and still higher prices. 
No. 2 common also has a good call. The other 
woods are not in such heavy demand, but neverthe- 
less are having a fair movement. The car shortage 
is hampering shipments thruout the North, but not 
to the same degree as in the South. ‘ 

There has been a marked improvement in the 
movement of lower grade hardwoods during the 
last several weeks, due largely to the greater ac- 
tivity in the box and crating trade. However, 
stocks are still heavy and prices are low. The 
manufacturers would gladly forego any advances 
on the upper grades if they could secure a few 
more dollars a thousand on their low grade pro- 
duction. Such an advance would be necessary to 
adjust the market to a basis where operations 
would yield a fair profit. 

Optimism pervades the northern hardwood in- 
dustry. Great activity is expected to feature the 
consuming industries during 1923, and all the 
larger operators are making strenuous efforts to 


secure a heavy log output this winter. If possi-. 


ble, the woods operations will, according to present 
plans, be fully normal; but to what extent the 


labor situation will interfere is not yet. known. 
It is hoped, however, that when farm work has 
been definitely completed and the men now working 
on road construction have been released, the pres- 
ent shortage of woods labor will be sufficiently re- 
lieved to permit a capacity log output. 

Mr. Jarvis told of conversations he has had with 
manufacturers of agricultural implements and ve- 
hicles, who normally are large consumers of north- 
ern hardwoods, during which they stated that their 
business is in bad shape as a result of the 
farmers’ inability or hesitancy to buy. They be- 
lieved that it would be some time, perhaps until 
after another harvest, before they would buy 
freely again. This year they have had a good 
crop, but have secured poor prices for it. Many 
who have sold have been unable to get their grain 
shipped on account of car shortage, and conse- 
quently have not been paid for it; and there are 
some who have not sold at all yet. All this makes 
for the farmer being a poor customer for anything 
that he thinks he can possibly do without for yet 
a little while, and conditions in the agricultural 
industry will have to change materially before he 
will again become a normal factor in business. 











This coming lumberman is Benton M. Wake- 
field, jr., the son of Benton M. Wakefield, 
secretary-treasurer of the Faust Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Miss. The little lad is 2 
years old. The photograph was taken in the 
lumber yard of the company at Crew Lake, La. 





REPRESENTS SOFT PINE PRODUCER 


The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has appointed W. L. Godley as its Chicago repre- 
sentative, and he will open an office for this con- 
cern as soon as he has secured a suitable location. 


Mr. Godiey is well known to the trade in this 
city and vicinity, for six years having represented 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., also of Kansas 
City, in this territory, and more recently having 
been in the commission lumber business here. 


The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. is one of the 
most important manufacturers of soft pine and 
hardwoods in the South, operating four strictly 
modern and high capacity pine mills at Dierks and 
De Queen, Ark., and at Wright City and Broken 
Bow, Okla., as well as a hardwood mill at Broken 
sow. Mr. Godley will handle the output of all 
these mills, and is in position to offer his customers 
an excellent quality of lumber and the high grade 
service that the company’s facilities enable it to 
render. 


BUYS MICHIGAN TIMBER AND PLANT 


Announcement has been made of the sale by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. of Chicago, of the 
plant and timber of the Lake Independence Lumber 
Co. at Big Bay, Mich., to Jay B. Deutsch and his 
associates. At a meeting of the stockholders re- 
cently, the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Jay B. Deutsch, Big Bay, Mich.; first vice 
president, S. W. Murphy, Appleton, Wis.; secre- 
tary, J. W. McCurdy, Chicago ; treasurer, J. E. Orr, 
Big Bay, Mich. The capital stock is $1,250,000, 
= paid in, The general offices are at Big Bay, 
Mich. 


APPOINTED CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., announces that W. R. MacFadden on 
Nov. 1 took charge of its Chicago office, located at 
1013 People’s Gas Building, and will represent it 
in this and neighboring cities. N. W. Marshall, 
who for the last several months has represented 


. the Pickering concern in this territory, has severed 


his connection and left for the West, where he will 
spend some months making a close study of lumber 
manufacturing methods. Afterward he will take a 
swing thru the South for the same purpose, and 
return to Chicago with the expectation of entering 
the wholesale lumber business here. 

Mr. MacF adden is a lumberman of wide experi- 
ence in all branches of the lumber business. He 
was for five years connected with the Harvard 
Lumber Co., a retail and wholesale concern, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and previously had long experi- 
ence in the hardwood manufacturing field, princi- 
pally with the H. D. Williams Cooperage Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala. He has recently returned from 
the west Coast, where he had spent eight months 
making a careful survey of manufacturing methods 
and conditions. The last month has been spent 
at the mills and headquarters of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., and he comes into this territory 
with a thoro knowledge of that concern’s facilities 
and stocks. 

Orville N. Pier, sales manager for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., was in the city for a few 
days this week, assisting Mr. MacFadden in get- 
ting established in this field. 


MUCH LUMBER USED IN NEW STADIUM 


The new concrete stadium now under construc- 
tion in Grant Park on Chicago’s lake front, south 
of Harrison Street and in close proximity to the 
recently completed Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, was originally designed to seat 60,000 people, 
but is now being erected to hold two-thirds of that 
number. The stadium will be utilized for athletic 
contests and various other sporting events, and the 
contract calls for its completion by Dec. 31, 1923. 
Considerable quantities of lumber enter into this 
project, about 1,000,000 feet of southern pine being 
used as construction material, together with ap- 
proximately 5,065 feet of piling, size 7-inch point 
and 14-inch butt, largely longleaf -pine, for founda- 
tion purposes. To provide seating accommodations 
75,000 fir planks, 2x12-inch, wil be used, together 
with 50,000 oak blocks, 6x8-inch, to support the 
seats. In the millwork, doors ete 60,000 feet of 
lumber will be consumed. The Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co. supplied the form lumber, the Lake 
Superior Piling Co., the piling, and the Philip Rinn 
Co. has the contract for the millwork. The work 
on the stadium is being done by the contracting 
firm of Blome-Sinek Co., 139 North Clark Street. 


SHIPS WHOPPING BIG CAR 


Roscoe Clark, northern representative of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., is all puffed up this week 
over what he believes to be a record size ship- 
ment. On Oct. 23 the Tremont Lumber Co. shipped 
from its Eros (La.) plant, Pa. car 870,003, which 
contained 51,566 feet of 1x6 No. 2 southern pine. 
Part of this stock was S2S and the balance 828 
&CM. The lumber weighed 114,400 pounds. The 
shipment was consigned to White & Todd, Aurora, 
Ill The Groveton (Tex.) plant of the company 
is getting cars, but the Eros (La.) plant is not 
getting very many, but the cars it does secure are 
certainly loaded full. This record shipment might 
almost be called a 2 in 1 affair, for White & Todd 
‘ordered two. cars and the lumber contained in the 
one car almost equals the contents of two average 
size cars. 


‘HARDWOOD TRADE ON THE UPGRADE 


The hardwood trade is on the upgrade thruout 
the East, and the prospects in that section are ex- 
ceptionally bright. Such is the message brought 
by Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, upon his return follow- 
ing a two weeks’ tour of eastern lumber distribut- 
ing centers. Mr. Fish made the following state- 
ment of his findings during this trip: 


“While the car shortage still makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get shipments from the producing 
sections, the hardwood using industries are excep- 
tionally busy thruout the entire eastern territory. 
This is particularly true of the furniture industry 
and the planing mills. The manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ order files are well filled, and inquiries 
are more numerous than for some time. Informa- 
tion secured during this trip indicates that in many 
lines of manufacture in which hardwood is the 
basic raw material, there is a steady increase in 
demand for-the finished products, and that there is 
an active buying movement for raw materials from 
both southern and northern producing regions.” 

Mr. Fish further stated that meetings of the 
association’s membership were held at. different 
points, ‘during which approval was given the pres- 
ent inspection rules and opposition expressed as 
to any changes. 
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MANUFACTURING 
PLANT NEAR 


CHICAGO 


For Sale 


Located on four principal trunk lines; principal 
building 234 stories, brick—other one and two 
story buildings; approximately 100,000 square 
feet of floor space; machinery in condition, 
can be used for wood working and metal work- 
ing, large inventory; five acres of ground, private 
switch tracks, free switching; abundance of cheap 
labor, open shop plant; in fine town, low taxes, 
economical living condition, street car to door; a 
rare opportunity for anyone desiring location 
sr 9 gta expense and overhead can be 
uced., 


Address, “D 124” 
Care, American Lumberman 
Chicago 








DOORS war 
No Shortage 
Big Stock 


READY TO SHIP NOW 


White Pine—Oak—Birch 
Klimax or Miracle 
Front and French. 
WE SELL TO DEALERS 
Send lists for estimate. Also big stock K. D. Frames, 


348 East 136 Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
» self of the pro- 
# tection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_ re- 
porting service? 
ene § RED 
BOOK 


j Service 
gives you 








that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 


Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 




















HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 








Keller and Boyd 


Owners and 
Operators 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Concluded from page 96) 


OREGON. Newport—Ashcroft Lumber Co., 
recently began; planing mill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Hoffman 
Bros. Co. recently began; headquarters, Fort 
Wayne. 

Saluda—R. H. Etheridge recently began retail 


lumber business. 


ete. W. Fennell recently began; saw- 
mill. 

VERMONT. Montpelier—Vermont Plywood 
Corporation, of Morrisville, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $200,000; will manufacture and deal in lum- 
ber, bobbins, plywood and other wood products, 
and buy and sell wood and timber lands. 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. ‘Hartford — Woodworking 
plant of C. H. Dresser & Son damaged by fire; 
loss, $20,000; dry kiln destroyed. 
F FLORIDA: Chipley—R. F. Scarlett, loss by 

re. 


1OWA. Hartwick—Hunting & Darling loss 


by fire. 
P Hornick—J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., loss by 
re 


KENTUCKY. New Haven—N. Greenwell 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 
MICHIGAN. Bad Axe—Bad Axe Lumber Co., 


loss by fire, $10,000. 

MINNESOTA. Cambria—D. W. Harris, 
by fire, $7,000. 

NEW YORK. East Aurora—Zapf Lumber 
Ca. ' by fire in planing mill and lumber yard, 


loss 


OREGON. North Powder—Jacobs-Hess Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Dyersburg—G 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

VERMONT. Bennington—Bingham sash and 
blind factory, loss by fire, $5,000. 


E. Scott Lum- 


NEW BULLETIN ON BASSWOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Over 525 
unique uses for which basswood is highly prized 
are enumerated in Department Bulletin 1,007, 
‘‘Utilization of Basswood,’’ a _ professiona} 
paper just issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and written by W. D. 
Brush of the Forest Service. 

Basswood is used for agricultural implements, 
shoe trees and lasts, boxes and crates, caskets, 
barrel staves, excelsior, furniture, tool handles, 
interior finish, musical instruments, kitchen 
ware, laundry appliances, refrigerators, bob- 
bins and spools, toys, trunks, veneer, pulpwood, 
and lumber. 

In New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, where 
basswood was formerly abundant, it is now 
very scarce due to heavy demands of local 
woodworking industries. The Great Lakes and 
southern Appalachian regions are now the main 
sources of supply. Wisconsin and Michigan 
have furnished the largest quantities for the 
last twenty years. During the last twelve years 
the quantity used has diminished nearly 50 per- 
cent and the yearly consumption does not ex- 
ceed 250,000,000 board feet. The available 
stand is estimated at 90,000,000,000 board 
feet. 

In addition to discussing the various uses 
of the wood, the bulletin treats of its dis- 
tribution properties, and marketing. Copies of 
the publication may be had free upon applica- 
tion to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 








The weather continues favorable for building 
operations and there appears to be no letup in 
demand for sash, doors and interior trim of all 
kinds to equip houses and other buildings already 
under construction, and there also is evident some 
increase in demand for stock goods from country 
and city retailers. 

Sash and door plants in the Merrill (Wis.) dis- 
trict are unusually busy, there being a brisk 
demand for garage doors and for interior millwork 
of all descriptions. Prices have been very firm 
and close tabulation of building costs has developed 
that the erection of a modern six to seven room 
bungalow residence, including basement under the 
entire house, but not including heating, plumbing, 
lighting, interior decorating and similar expenses, 
ranges from $3,500 up and building contractors are 
confident that the day of cheaper building than 
this is not likely to return. Interior finish in 
most instances is of conservative type with fir 
and southern pine in much demand. Where hard- 
wood is used it is finished chiefly in enamel. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
getting a fair sprinkling of orders for stock sizes 
from country yards, and there is some storm sash 
and door business developing. City trade has by 
no means slumped to a winter level, and factories 
are still taking on new business on top of their 
lines of unfilled orders. Prices are firm and on 
windows the tendency is upward because of the 
advances in glass. 


With pleasant weather continuing building oper- 
ations in Columbus and central Ohio are still active 
and, orders for millwork, doors and sash are still 
coming in briskly. All of the mills are busy, with 
a considerable number of orders booked ahead. 
The scarcity of skilled workmen is one of the 
drawbacks and this tends to reduce production at 
some of the mills. Home building is still the big 
feature of the building spurt and this is bringing 
in a lot of business to the millmen. Prices are 
generally firm and there is no tendency to reduce 
them. 


The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 
door trade see much to afford encouragement. 
They are getting enough orders to keep them going 
all the time, at prices that must be consideréd de- 
cidedly acceptable, and there is every indication 
that the inquiry will keep up, since no letup in 
construction work has occurred. The factories are 
still behind in their contracts, and the delays fre- 
quent in the movement of stocks by railroad cause 
more or less embarrassment, holding up work and 
slowing the turnover of the dealers and jobbers. 
The feeling among the sash and door men is 
rather buoyant and an encouraging view is being 
taken of the outlook. 

Building is active in the outlying districts of 
San Francisco, Calif. Many wooden dwellings are 





This makes busi- 


under construction and in plan. 
ness good at local sash and millwork plants. Sash 
and door factories in Bay territory have had a 
busy season thus far and are maintaining prices. 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are very busy, with sash and 


door orders plentiful. The car shortage is inter- 
fering with shipments, but will enable manufactur- 
ers to accumulate a surplus for winter shipment. 

Nearly 25,000 doors, more than half of which 
went to Europe, were shipped from Puget Sound 
sash and door factories by water during September. 
The importance to Tacoma of the door business is 
shown by figures made public this week by the 
Treasury Department. These figures show that 
24,770 doors were shipped during the month from 
the district, of which 14,775 went to Europe and 
9,995 to the Atlantic coast. A large proportion-of 
the doors were manufactured in Tacoma, which 
nas in the Wheeler, Osgood Co. plant the largest 
door factory in the world, besides having several 
other large concerns which manufacture doors. 

The Glass Worker of Oct. 28 says: ‘“‘The con- 
tinued great strength shown by the window glass 
market would appear to indicate that stocks are 
very low in all parts of the country. Following 
the change in prices, orders became heavier. It 
would seem, therefore, that the market will assimi- 
late without difficulty all glass made during Oc- 
tober and that much of the November production 
will be shipped as it is made.” 


STANDING TIMBER INSURANCE 


As forestry methods in the United States be- 
come established on permanent lines the practice 
of insuring standing timber may be expected 
to become as common as it is in Norway, where 
a mutual company has insured 60 percent of 
the insurable area—67,000,000 acres. Finland 
also has timber insurance, as have Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland and Sweden; and it 
has been tried in the United States. 

Standing timber insurance was chosen by P. 
A. Herbert, as a subject for his thesis at the 
forestry school of Cornell University, and it is 
from an abstract of that thesis that the fore- 
going information has been taken. The abstract 
contains a vast amount of interesting facts and 
comments on timber insurance. Copies of the 
thesis itself are on file at the library of the 
New York Insurance Society, 84 Williams 
Street, New York; Cornell University Library, 
Ithaca, N. Y., with the Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and P. A. Herbert, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Recent price advances are being maintained and the following list represents prevailing values f. 0. b. Michigan mill points: 


FAS 
Basswoop— 


4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00 


5/4 80.00@ 85.00 
6/4  85.00@ 90.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 


BEECH— 


5/8 No. 
4/4 gs 70.00 
75.00 
80.00 
iy, i 80. 00@ 85.00 
BircH— 


4/4 115.00 1. 00 
5/4 120.00 


4/4 75.00@ 80.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 
674 85.00@ 90.00 








Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com. No. 3 com. s 2 FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
orr ELM— 
65.00 $ 45.00 2 8/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 
t5-00@ 70-00 © 60-000 Eo.00 se oo Ose oy 835002088 | 1074 100-00@105.00 $5.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 #8-00@40.00 a 
710.00@ 75. 00 55.00 ee 33. He 33. 00 - 00@22.00 12/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 ..-..@..... 16/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 48.00@50.00 ... “g ale 
80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 ..... @... HarD MAPLE— 
4/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
ee 33.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 | 5/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.€0@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4  90.00@ 95.0 5.0 00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 65.0 70.00 38.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
HG RS Bee hee Bee OHM | Wi CES Eee ONS Ee tages Lei 
ee ELSES SES | ak aangazean see eoguie es 80.008 90.00 SoangeE og... gn. 
20.009 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 rose M Wor! ta , ‘ : a ee 
95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
100.00@105.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
105.00@110.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 6/4 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
110.00@115.00 70. ang 75.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@i8.00 
120.00@125.00 80.00 85.00 48.00@50.00 ... «see eee END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
4/4 95.00@110.00 ......@.... ace 65.00@ 80.00 .....@..... ..200@.... 
60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ......@...... 70.00@ 85.00 .....@..... eoscc@aces 
65.00@ 70.00 50.00 re 00 28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ‘ 75.00@ 90.00 .....@..... ooo @.. 
70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 19.00@20.00 8/4 120.00@135.00 ...... Grscces 90.00@105.00 .....@..... aoa a Ledbwe 





The market, especially for hardwoods, continues strong. Dry No. 1 common and better is scarce. 
slight improvement in values of No. 3 hardwoods. Some hardwoods items show a tendency to advance. 


inadequate, so a slight recent falling off in demand has left quotations un affected. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 





Improvement in box demand has brought a 
Hemlock order files are full and car supply 


Prices f. 0. b. mill points remain: 





Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
Harp MapLe— 
“A "ese .00 106. 00 $ 15. 00 $0. ae $ Se. - My oe 9 $26. 0 2. ro br 18.006 18.00 = 6/4. $5.00@ 00@ 9 90. 00 70.00 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 
G/4 108:00@118.00 85.00@ 90-00 §6.00@ 60.00 80.00932.00 16.00@18.00 | 244  30-00@ 95-00 75-00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 30. angas.00 ee os 
8/4  110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 | 4974  100.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
aks 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $26.00@30.00 $18.00@20.00 presi cee 
8/4 * 40:06 85:00 * 60.00@ 65.00 ne 55.00 28.00@32.00 22.00@z4.00 | 4/4 $ 70.00 50:00 vad 00 Bets BBs Ga Bes tard 
6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@32.00 22.00@24.00 | 6/4 80.00 60. 65.00 2 re Ay ry by ae 26 a 13.00 hg ry 
Pil 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 ase 65.00 32.00@35.00 22.00@24.00 8/4 85.00 eee 65. rs 70.00 650.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 13.00@15.00 
a OaK— 

4/4 $110.00@120.00 $ 85.00@ 90.06 $ 45.00 by - $22.00@25.00 $11.00@13.00 4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $28.00 30. ee 1. 00 a oe 
5/4 115.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 55.00 25.00@28.00 18. 00@ 15. 00 | 65/4 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00 
6/4 115.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 60.00 HS $0 30.00@32.00 5.00 | 6/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00 36.00 3 00 iz 00 15.08 
ay 120.00 130.00 122-90 100.00 $5.00@ 7 70. 00 2.00 35.00 iz. 00 is, 00 | 8/4  125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 13.00@15.00 
19/4 130:009130-00 120:006118-00  95:006100:00 46:00@80-00 ......... | H®MLocE, +e is 
Sort ELm—_ ” ’ ' .00@35.00 $31.0 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00 24.00 $16. 5.00@17.00 .00 = 6° +oF'60 30:80 $79.50 31:50 % 1 00 gi. 50 vt 00 3, 0S sa 80 g29. 50 
5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00 2x 8”  32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00 30:00 32.00  32.00@34.00 3: 50 
6/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 60.00 24.00 26. ‘00 is. 00@18. 00 2x10”  30.00@32.00  31.00@33.00 31.00@33.00  33.00@35.00 36.50 ey 
18/4 160:006108.00 $0,000 95.00 50.00@ 86.00 80.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 | 2x12”  31.00@ 88.00 32.00@84.00 $2.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 39.50 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 76.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .1.1.@...., | No. 1 Hemnock Boarps, S18 — “ aii 
“Ua $ 5.000 TS $ 40.00 45.00 $20.00@22.00 $14.00@16.00 | 1X g- *35-20 G20 oD Tet eT a Oey ee 0Oms4.00 3s:6037.50 $23.04 21.99 
5/4” 70,00@ 80.00 ......@..2...  48.00@ 60.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 3x §. 20. B0 22.50 315003350 82:00@35.00 365003860 3200084, 

75.00@ 85.00 ......@......  50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 3x19» 50 32.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 33.00 35.00 
a 16.00 85.00 ccccceocecee ae “* 0 ries 15.00@17.00 | 1x12” 32 50 3, 50 33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00  38.50@40.50  34.00@36.00 

i sale, > sips x F % , ee From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; 

12/4 85. 00 95.00 eeeeee eoveee 60.00 + 65.00 -00 45. 00 nceedlilinaae for No. deduct ms at for select No. 3 deduct $8. 
Harp MAPLE— For - lap or wo add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 board 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@35.00 $10.00@12.00 No. emlock, ro 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 | wider, 318. 50 to $16. 50. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Oct. 30.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
flooring during the week ended Oct. 21: 


}3x1%” tx2" 39x2%" %x1%” %x2” 
-» $144.11 $104.50 $106.48 


Cir. qtd. wht.$144. $.. 


Cir. qtd. red. 116.6 

Sel. qtd. w&r. 84. 81 
Clr. pln. wht. 95.72 
Cir. pin. red. 90.94 
Sel. pln. wht. 82.15 


Sel. pln. ane 80.24 
No. 1 com. 57.40 
PUG Os c:8c., Swans s 


oces +7 
67.45 66.44 
70.17 71.00 
62.75 68.28 
57.34 58.56 
57.15 56.70 
Rasen 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cad- 


illac, Mich., basis: 


Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
3/8 x1 n& 2”. 20029 65.00 $50.00 — 
13/16x1 Sever eens - 90.00 78.00 25.00 
eae 80.00 33.00 
MER. cidicccccene. See 85.00 35.00 
1 ee, 75.00 40.00 
ih 1 90.00 .00 - 
ME hisacceewee 95.00 85.00 45.00 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f. 0. b. St. Louis: 


GumM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
./) eee 8 110 $110@115 $110@115 
No. 1 com. 67 67@ 72 T0@ 75 
No. 2 com. 88 42@ 45 48 


— red, S.N.D.: 
FAS thal 55@ 57 $ 58@ 60 $ 60@ 62 


No. 1 com, 
sel. ...... 46@ 48 47@ 50 50@ 52 
No. 2com... 27@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
Plain red: 
We. eeavwad $100@105 $110@115 $112@115 
No. 1 com... 62 64 64 67 %72@ 74 
No. 2 com... 32@ 34 84@ 36 42@ 44 


Plain sap: f 
FAS .......$ 50@ 51 $ 54@ 55 $ 57@ 58 
No.1 com... 40@ 41 48@ 44 45@ 47 
No. 2 com. 22 24@ 25 24@ 25 
Corronwoop— 


FAS Se 8g ar * arg 51 a Be 
No. 1 com..... 85@ 87 87@ 40 ...@... 
No. 2 com..... 82@ 34 384@ 36... 
A 
FAS ... a2 os 5 eeenee $135@145 $145@150 
n 
65@ 70 T5@ 80 90@ 95 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED RED OaAaK— 
FAS ........-.$110@115 $115@125 $125@135 
No. 1 com..... 58@ 60 62@ 67 75@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 388@ 41 48@ 51 55@ 58 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


FAS ........-$105@110 $115@125 $125@135 
No. 1 com. and 


sel. ........ 57@ 60 63@ 65 70@ 72 
No. 2 com..... 836@ 38 38@ 40 42@ 46 
No. 8 com..... 18 22@ 24 22@ 24 
Sound wormy.. 36@ 38 41@ 43 45 
PLAIN Rep OaK— \ 
Weladéucaas co aia $113@118 gn 


No. B com. 2 

No. 3 prceere 300 38 38 $¢ 3 43 is 
PoPLAR— 

NN toe a $105 


110 $120@125 $130@135 

Saps and sel.. 75@ 77 T78@ 88 93 

No. 1 com..... 54@ 56 65@ 66 68@ 70 

No. 2 com. A.. 34@ 36 35@ 37 35@ 87 

No. 2 com. B.. 23@ 25 28@ 29 28@ 29 
SorT MaPLE— 

EGG S08 Geode. $38 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


i eee $140@150 $150 tr “ 170 
eee 105@110 110 115@120 
No. 1 com....> 70 75 80 85 90 
No. 2 com...... 43@ 48 53 58@ 63 
Sound wormy.. 40 45 50 60 65 


QuaRTERED RED OAK— 


Pee ee $115 . ‘ Ss Ae 
No. 1 -com.....s 60 a 
No. 2 cOm..... 40 ‘ -semns 


PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAK— 


| eee $120 2125 “e 1380 $1380@135 
TS 85 90 90 95 90 95 
No; 2 66M..<4% 70@ 75 7% 78 75 80 
No. 2 com..... 42 47 43 48 45 50 
No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 25 28 28@ 382 
Sound wormy.. 47@ 50 57@ 60 60@ 65 
PoPpLaRr— 

eee -$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 
Saps and se 

eee 85@ 90 ° 95 95@100 
ee Ee eee 60@ 65 70 67 72 
No, 2 com. A 37 40 45 40 45 
No. 2 com. B 26@ 28 Ft 80 27 80 
Panel and wide, 

No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 
Boxboards, 

13 to 17”... 2350180 «<5... eis Qives 

Basswoop— 

| PT $ 80@ 85 $ = 95 $ be 100 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 55 6uU 
No. 2 com..... 82 34 37 42 4h 





4/4 5/446/4 8/4 


CHESTNUT— 
PE. sisiacieae ale $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 75@ 80 T5@ 80 
No. 8 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com... 30@ 32 82@ 35 385@ 38 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. 
and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 
MaPpLe— 
FAS .......-.$ 80@ 85 § 90@100 $ 95@105 
NO. 1 COM. ssa 55 @ 60 65@ 75 Oe 80 
NO; 2 LOBIs 6,0 382@ 35 385@ 40 40@ 45 
BiIrcH-— 
FAS .........$120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 T0@ 7 T@ 7 
No; 2 COM. ..<0% 85@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 
BEECH— 
Bs: Sos Ss bans $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80 85 
PO; 2 COM. <5 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 
No. 2 com..... 25 30 30 35 30 35 
WHITE ASH— 
Bs ayeth saxon $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 
DOs 2 COMB o09 6 50 55 60 65 65 70 
NO. 2 COM.....0 32 35 40 42 42 45 
Hickory— 
MTS enisis ashe ...-@... $110@120 $110@120 
No. 1 com..... a. ae 70 80 70@ 80 
No. 2 com..... oD via - 40 35@ 40 
WaLNnuT— 
ee $240@250 $250@260 $260@270 
So ee 155@160 175 4 180@185 
No. 1 com..... 110@115 = 125 130 
No. 2 com..... 50 55 60@ 65 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS. otee ‘36 “me'® $140@150 


Qtrd. No.l com. 72@ 7 Q@ 87 87@ 89 
Plain red FAS. 105@110 120@130 125@130 
— red No. 1 
ee 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 
mig “boxboards, 
13 Soe SO sees s55 Qa 


Sap F AS. 6” & 


WI0CE 660000 54@ 57 57@ 61 66@ 69 
Sap No. 1 com. a 44 42@ 45 46@ 49 
Sap No.2 com. 25@ 27 26@ 28 26@ 28 

CoTToNwoop— 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 50@ 55 $ 55@ 60 Pca 
No. 2 COMi..s. 40@ 42 44@ 46 aia Gee 
INO; 2 COM... 6.00 383@ 36 35@ 38 ey Pa 
Boxboards, 

MS tO. 27 v's 75@ (9 er Pee ae 

9 to 12”. BOG) 60 <26Qiaws sss Qe 

ae ead WHITE OAK— 

| yt $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
OMOCEE: 0 aes. 4% 95@100 et fo 105@110 
IND. 2 COM. « < 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 47@ 52 52@ 57 

QUARTERED RED OAKk— 

| rare “— = Peete - <sheue 
as eae Pecan ec Tee: eee 
No, 2 Com. .... 380) 43 ee Ce 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
ie.) re vee hs ar + 20 eaen 2c 
POIGIS. 2 iene 85 90 90@ 95 
No. 1 GoM....:..« 65@ 68 68@ 70 68@ 70 
INO. 2) COM... +60 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 48 
No. 3 COM. .6«+ 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 
Sd. wormy . 40@ 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 

POPLAR— 


eS $110@115 *a30 90 $115@120 
Saps & selects. 80@ 8 85 90@ 95 


WG; 2 COM: os 0: 58 63 68 
No. 2 com. A ie 36. 3a 38 38 38 40 
‘No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f. o. b. Chicago 
prices on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Factory 


Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 

4/4 50 $106.50 $ 76.50 $46.50 $29.50 $26.50 

5/4 . 50 111.50 86.50 68.50 32.50 28.50 

Be. ick 138. 50 114.50 89.50 61.50 381.50 28.50 

8/4 ... 135.25 122.25 97.25 69.25 83.25 29.25 

UY, Gee CR Ee ke Sr 

12/4 ... 141.25 128.26 108.25 75.25 ..... seooe 

16/4 0+ 166.26 283.25. . 208.25 80.26. o.oo. vee 

ee 

-1 No.2 No.3 

BER Se he sao sus eset MAL. 50 $36.50 $31.50 
Finish, S2S, mpetem Lengths 
Clr.heart B Cc 


1D, 
ix 4 to, 12”. $108. 00 ‘s 98. 00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 


lx 2 to 11”, 

~ wdths 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 
a 7 a 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 

For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 

Factory 
No. 1 


No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$110.00 $ 90.00 $57.00 $52.00 $37.00. 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 77.00 54.00. 39.00 
10/4... 130.00 90.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 
12/4... 130.00 90.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 


Boards 
1x6,8&10” 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common....... $50. 00 $55.00 cecco 
No. 2 common....... 36.50 00 0h 
PRO  oscrensassisesseasees ' Df Bocas $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS’ Selects shop common common 
4/4 ....$ 95.00 $77.00 $47.00 $35.00 $29.00 


5/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 37.00 31.00 


6/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 37.00 31.00 
8/4 . 110.00 90.00 70.00 40.00 35.00 
——- 


x6” x8” 1x10” Hy at nea 
No. 1 common.. $39 00 $39. 00 $40.00 $48.0 r 
No. 2 common.. 32.00 32.00 83.00 36.0 00 iets ee 
WN leas ok oa bbc hs O45 thscG riers Samwere $24.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Sho 
Pe cActaeep ies eaedabadaaar $74.00 $44.60 
Finish—SiS or S2S 
panel 


1x4 to 12” 

incld, S28.. $106. 50 $96. 50 $90. 50 $78. 50 $60. 50 
Common Grades, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 

ais nase SOE $43.00 $31.00 


No. $ 
a $25.00 





YELLOW CYPRESS— 


4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
ee $ 90@ 95 $105 $120 
oo) 75@ 80 85@ 95 95@100 
No; 2 Mop. ....% 47 50 60@ 65 68 75 
Random Widths— 

mo. S COM. oi 82 40 42 
No. 2 com..... 25 28 30 
No.1com. No. 2 com, 
De OS wc ssa sda csadacee $38 $30 
REE EES 5856.0 9-5o bd e 47 38 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress f.o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Box 
OI ccc auieur eee $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 
Cb Se 126.75 83.75 55.75 29.75 
pe oe ee ee 129.75 86.75 58.75 29.75 
Lh SRE re ae 137.75 94.50 66.50 30.50 
Ee Ie ey ne 142.75 104.75 1D: _ seaee 
Lk SG ees AeA 142.75 104.75 YS | rr 
Lk Serre 147.75 109.75 TOG ravens 
Peck PG BIE Fos Fs cise assains sacnn eed $23.75 

Finish, — or = 
Clear Heart 

1x4—10” a 4 ‘ 96. ° $ 88. 00 $ 8. 00 $60. 00 
[oo Lge A aeRene 104.0 96.00 86.00 67. wie 

aE 126. 00 116. 00 108.00 105.00 .... 
BOO. ssn teeun 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... 

Common Grades, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Le, eee OR ee ee $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 
PRES ccchd bn tas ot eee es eae 55.75 38.75 28.25 


Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap, Drop Siding 


A B C C&Btr. D 
1x4, A Re Peaeaaad $88.50 $79.50 $84.50 $61.50 
x4 & 6 Vv. 

ee 49.00 44.50 389.50 ..... 28.00 
Bungalow bev- 
eled siding, 
from 14%4x8 


& 10” stock 71.75 62.75 ..... oh 
No. 1 Cypress Pickets 
mi ty 1%x1\” 1x3” 
BG" 5 sssecwsacaowes $25.75 $38.25 $45.50 
OP inven thes boun ewes 29.50 43.75 52.00 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 

3A” ” 5 ” 4” 

$45.25 $53.00 $68.00 $84.75 
Lat 

IND... 2) SPO GE iis 5 hinso seb se casa bacweleatene $8.95 


A Siccscnevdasanes $90 $95 $95 $100 $115 

SEN, Saas inte bw ae 85 90 95 

MD,  BROD « v5.0kb0see 45 60 60 70 75 

No. 1 common...... 34 36 36 38 oe 

No. 2 common...... 25 27 27 28 pace 
Boards 

1x6” 258"  ixi6” 2619” 

No. 1 common....... yy » $40.00 7 00 $49.00 

No. 2 common....... 31.00 32.00 34.00 

Peck 

De PONTO 5 65 seed nid aleeaieacweoe ccceses@eue0l 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
ance): 

Bevel oitine, Se Inch, oo 


--—Clea: «RB 
3’-7' 3’ -20° 3’-7’ AB 20" 3’-20’ 
RR Cr ee $34.25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 $83.25 
re 36.25 46.25 34.25 44.25 88.25 
DPS cinsisis.c 00s 35.25 45.25 338.25 43.25 87.25 


Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
8’ and longer. 

For specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elim- 
ination of 18’ and 20’. 

Special patterns, add $4. 


Bungalow Siding, SiS2E 


pe lear——_, OF. ta 
3’-7’ 8’-20' 8’-7’ 8'-20’ 
MERE $45.25 $48.25 $43.25 $46.25 
BORE o-.6:050 00% 47.2 50.25 45.2 48.25 
BE os nbka be 52.25 55.25 50.25 58.25 
ree 54.25 57.25 52.25 55.25 
Ee = s:06 seo 68.75 71.75 66.75 69.75 
MEO, c20c0 005s 70.25 73.75 68.75 71.75 
EEE eo rest eee 72.75 75.75 70.75 78.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Special patterns, add $4. 


Random Shop, Rough or $2S, 5” and, Up, 
1” 14%” 14” 9” YY,” 3” ” oe ” 
$42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 





oo) | “ay 
art 5’-7’ 8’-20’ 3-444’ 5’=7" 8'-20° 
_ aro a 5 My if 50 $88.50 $42.50 $52.50 $83.50 
S, secures 57.50 90.50 42.50 52.50 85.50 
De vecwced 45.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
O ssse40% 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 


8” to 6”.. 47.60 67.50 ..... 423.50 62.50 ..... 
Pr eblese(eie's 59.50 69.50 92.50 54.50 64.50 87.50 


| 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
Fe” wiscceps 72.50 — 96.50 ——e bin 50 91.50 
4” to 12” ese 92.50 87.50 


For ee lengths, add $2; no ghaese tor elimi- 
nation of 8’ t 

For coethent fain clear, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8°, 10° and 22”, d $1 
at™ 22’ and oa". add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-32’, add 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’-20’ 


1” 14-11%” Q” 3” 
RRC $112.50 $119.50 $117.50 $122.00 
RAD see. 117, 124.5 122°5 127.00 
Og cet es 122.50 129.50 127.50 182.00 
RRR 127.50 134.50 132.50 187.00 
eee 182.50 189.50 137.50 142.00 
eo scuctee dan 187.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 
Ree ae 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 
Oe vncigcum ieee 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 
agora 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 


For S4S, add $2. 
For 8’-16’ random, add $5; 
specified lengths, 


Thin Finish, S2S, 8’ to 16’ 


lear—— ——“A”——, 
” 54” % 5,” 

sannnanenall $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
pate senenk ite 64.7 17.7 63.0 75.50 
spore ximineh 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
manana 66.00 79.25 64.25 177.00 
cana 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
nanekae 66.75 80.00 66.00 79.25 
kaxbar ekki 68.75 82.25 68.00 81.50 
eae eka 66.25 79.25 65.00 77.75 





Trimmings, 4’ A.J 7’, and what “A” develops, 
ey! at $1.50 1 
or 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 





, tw 


o eTCo 


NOOO 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 30.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct. 28: 









































Week ended— Oct. 28 Oct. 21 | Week ended— Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Week ended— Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Week ended— Oct. 28 Oct. 21 
Ceiling 
Flooring 1x4 B&better 50.00 Sa Roofers Bis Boards 
No. 1 com... 44.56 t* 1x6 No. 2 com... 23.00 20.00 | N®,2 common— 
1x4 B&better ae 00 $48.62 No. 2 com... 21.20 19.28 1x8 No. 5 “ib 22:05 ° Ex © D468 - cs. ccs. 24.00 see 
No. 1 com... 42.20 41.48 Xo. 83 com... 11.00 ae XS NO. « COM... aa. rene i. 2. ee 24.80 24.07 
No. 2 com... 20.03 19.29 eee 6.00 aed 1x 8 D4S eT ae 24.40 22.50 
No. 3 com... 12.71 12.17 %sx3% B&better .... .... 39.74 B&b Boards 1x 8 Shiplap 22.80 > he 
1x3 No. 2 com. No. 1 com... 34.00 33.98 etter— 1x10 D4S ........ 27.00 : 
PHU cc. «++ SHOO No. 2 com... 15.85 16.3% TSG MMe sia. 50.00 43.00 1x12 D4S ........ 28.00 
No. 1 & com. No. 3 com... 8.45 nes 1x 4 to 12” kiln No. 3 common— 
_ dried, Wex38y ene .--- 30.00 28.47 dried rough 1x5 to 12 D4S... 16.00 
ES 4.00 cee No. 1 com... 24.17 23.60 shortleaf.. .... 44.00 6 & 8” D4S..-:.... 14.00 
Com! sap rift 64.00 aed No. 2 com... 13.00 12.07 ca). 50.00 50.00 1x6 to 12 D4S.... 11.50 
1x3 B&better 55.00 58.02 1x6 No. 2 com... “até 25.00 Sa | See 50.00 om: 1x8 Shiplap ...... 19.00 
No. 1 com... 50.10 49.95 No. 3 com... 4 16.00 1x10 D468 .....<.. 55.00 papas Other grades— 
ue : com... oa ae Siding oat a ee coos. GRC0 1x4 to 12 Mill run, 
oun — ; com.. ares a5 G0 1x6” Novelty— BNE h0a Kaka’ -- 41.00 kiln dried, culls 
x No 3 com... 14°40 17:50 De) eee 45.76 al 71 & up. Rough. -- 49.00 CNS lc ola Yu a 25.15 
0. com... . ad 1 as ee ee 38. 00 41.23 11) ees eae 44.00 1x6 No. 3 com. & 
5/4x2% Bé&btr. ht. CR SCO) Seer 23.35 23.92 6/4 1! or 45.00 CUI DIGS. <ccscss 13.00 
TACO THE... «2. I0C00 INGE ae COMM Go. a:'6: gine. s.< 10.00 oes 6/4x6 & up kiln ‘<8 No. 3 com. & 
BOvtr Gat... «ess 60.00 a anne 8/4 pa rough poy os eh eT 18.00 
1 <btr. ht. etter 22. ccccess << 3. E D4S ..... aoe 50. 1x10 Mill run..... 42.00 
ieaaains ee an. Rs 95.00 ING. Be COMBS. occas «6: cas Mieke 8/4x6 & up kiln ie 1x8 No, 4 com. ship- 
NO. 2 COD 6 «66 6c06: 2.50 10.00 dinate cy ey 56.00 Lo ere rr 7.50 
7 %x6” Square edge— x 0. n 
a ree *B&better ...... 0+ 26.00 27.66 dried rough.. .... 37.50 4x18 Shingles 
No. 1 std. kiln ae oe 75 5.28 1 a eee 23.00 22.75 SES Bee écccce~s edad 40.00 Oo. Seer ane 4.92. 
No. 1 std. green. F 4.00 1 a gO ee 12.00 10.75 1x10 D4S Perr re No.. 2 Pime...... 7. Se 1.91 
COONCED os'i6s wo ues 6.50 INO: 3 COMics.0 0% dae. cater 6.50 Eee SE sndsewes 43.00 ‘ Heart cypress ..... “< 5.75 
The following f. o. b. prices are taken from sales during the week ended Oct. 28 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- 8as Alex- ming- ties- 8as Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La, Ala. «Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, S18 Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” EG 75.92 74.24 79.33 78.49 | No, 1, 1x4”, 16’ ....... 35.66 .... 85.59 | No. 2, 2x10”, 10’ 21.50 27.25 
T4.00 wrens eres neve Other lengths... ..... 42.00 34.90 12° 22.86 27.50 
teens 67.00 i 6" Seer 35.85 > Soe 16’ .. veeee 28.71 
es 61.67 Other lengths .. vans --. 86,82 18&20° | rs++ 29,09 
GEGO issue. sence meaes No. 2, (all lengths) — | 3S: to20 sone ‘deene 
seen GasOO 4000 scocs tT alias 91 ee 2x12”, 10 pt ane 
FG 56.85 59.00 60.94 58.93 EON eu cacscciee es 23.93 25.00 25.00 22.10 12’ 24.00 29.00 
56.00 2.0.0 sever coves No. 3, (all lengths)— 16 ons sine ae 
sees seers seve 52.01 1 a eee 14.50 ..... 14.00 14.19 18&20° sees eseee 
48.00 52.50 50.68 ..... Ol eee oc ccaate 17.55 19.00 19.00 18,28 ‘ » 210° to20 wees tee 
0. 2 28.00 ..... 21.46 28.82 eee F.8D dress 
1x4” EG B&better.....: GUE, iscves. adane yo Boards, S18 or 82S as ce ccccccece 12, aad 
a phbidanewes 6 cece! | eee oust fe No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’ . 34.14 84.41 4 pitt eeeeeeeee eeete " oacce 
We eveesaewe ken wide wee «©5854 Other lengths ....6.. «ese 36.00 2x10" teen eeeeeee 17.50 eeeee 
a 56.00 ... SO ee 1x10”, 14 and 16’ .... 35.81 86.65 x12 weer e eens 17.50 ..... 
FG Bé&better...... 50.89 48.56 48.67 51.33 Other lengths ....... Dips ek 37.65 ama te EE” 22055 ties deere Se Tee 
A ste e ee eee 49.00 .... wae 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 46.20 a> Longleaf Timbers 
Sete ee eeere - wees Ul Ceher IOMBIDS nncececc ccsce e a No. Sq.E S48. 20’ 
oS eens 41.77 4228 42.00 ..... | no, 2 (all 10 to 20°) a 
No. 2 .....00e 25.45 19.50 20.22 28.31 BCE cacewsvens te. “SEO erga, “ans 8” : 29.49 29.51 
No. 3 eee eee: v++ 18.25 12.00 ..... BY ce cvsdivededeune cade, coins | A cool. meres. 35.00 3575 
'1x6” No. 2, C.M....... ” ™ 24.29 THE, wocsuasinncensnts 198 S200 Ghee. Shee © cae 608 e eer ers eeteers 38.00 87:87 
No. §, Cie iw sus 18.50 BONG wn cndncdauawa vais ZU0G* din | SR ON ceem ae a . 42.12 
Meo ie ot ae tea es pO 
Ceiling Shortleaf Timbers 
x4" B&better ........ . 42.50 41.00 41.83 | ]X8,t0 12" -----s2222- gi5q TESS DO ae Gala | No. 1 S48, 20° & under: 
sgt I Tae 6 SS 2 Te ME usviivaangntnss 20.50 11... 21.00 20.82 | 8” .-....eeeeeeeeeeeeees 23.50 . 
 \ 0. cenveen eeeet eoce eeece . av on 4 
5gx4” B&better Pee eee 42.97 pe 41.38 41.22 Pe “4 all . ‘eidiie ° pone 20.00 19.50 19.88 20.00 Ne. 1 %”. 4 Plaster Lath 13 
cennwee es ee 6 le éime 00.08 ° . : . ; ane ae we me " 
onde HRS 17.25 1460 21:00 17/85 lengths ...+.+--+.--+.- TAL | No. 2, %", 4’.... eee eee 4.50 5.67 
iy Ce: ea ee coos SOO ECE Roofers Byrkit Lath 

%”"x4 B&better ....... sone -+- 47.59 53.00 Wo. GANS acct endnae 3400 cies: eh |, 3 ee ee eee 18.75 17.56 

Lee reese 43.00 44.00... : Rae?” “nawiceudsns . 24.00 OS te wdadide wenden 18.75 17.90 
Wanita cele nuke 17.50 20.00 17.25 Shipl 12’ and longer ........ 20.00 18.72 
Partition piap el Car Material 
1x4 & 6” B&better ....  ...... 51.25 58.50 53.34 No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.. 35.33 ..... ss. 35.97 (All 1x4 and 6”): 
, a itera a ar aie 48.00 45,50 44.00 a Ither lenet we «sees . aac See, Gee B&better, 9 and 18’ .. 64.13 
NG GRR 28.00 28.50 30.00 1x10”, 14 & 16’ ...... ++ 83.63 | no, 10 and 20° yy 
1x6” B&better ......... : accuse OOOO ei usher alenathe See Bel 46.00 
Bevel Siding No. 2 (10 to 20 )— 12, and 14’ 37.50 
%x6” B&better ........ 31.07 Seige tte reenees Fe oo 3" gh sg PT ee 38.50 
5x6” B&better ........ 38.17 42.00 No. 3 cal lengths)—""” : ’ os , 5’ and multiples , 41.36 
DRO Pe ee Bs | ERE pc agoaeen sas 19.50 18.50 20.66 : . , Car Decking 
1x4 or 6” B&better . 48.47 47.50 47.83 47.35 1x10” nee: 4 Sates Yee 20.30 No. 1, 2% to 3S”, © 36, 
1 ee Pe 41.74 38.00 44.00 43.16 TS OU FD" og sivcciccciance . 37.00 
elie es ardisiy os 28.88 25.00 28.02 29. 43 Dimension, S1S1E Car Sills 
NO. F cdeces * 8 17.06 Ne. 1,28 4", 1068.5 31.38 31.00 31.90 | S4S, Sq. E&S— 
ca wecewhe 30.63 ... ee Up to 9”, 34 to 36’. 88.02 
nar Finish eee 31.65 ... ct ae 87" eae 36.47 
etter rough— ? 18&20° 33.06 ... tot Sele to 40’ | 41.50 
1x6 to RO” “a accepyelee outs cota 48.50 ‘ 10’ to20’ 3272 |... ten eS Up to 10”, oe paki PEe 45.00 
LXGT cee ee eens ereeeees 52.00 ..... si66 2x 6”, 10’ ...... 27.00 21... 21560 28:15 38 to 40°. 44.00 
1x8” ...... grressseees 52.00 54. ae 2763 | 24.60 27.05 Up to 12”, 34 to 36°.. 44.46 
ne ay 10” we. seen boop od ace Rae 27.60 . lie, 88 to 40° pats 48.50 
DEDBGOSODS Od OO 8 ve. e006 ot > , 
1% x4 to 19" 2221015 67.12 ay ou’. mae: wigs 4g OF ote Framing 
OME (ec an¥es0 sess OMe 59.00 ..... ox 8” 10° 3125 .... 2300 3029 | & © under, 20’ & und. 34.43 
5/4x8” rows Recreate 59.00 eeeee 5 ° 5 OR 30.4 5 o ¥ oe ae 29.36 Stringers 
Sgr ee 65.00 ..... Sires 3167 30.34 | 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
1% and 2x4 to 12” cstnn OREO 18@20° °° 3400 °"° 32.68 SANG ERS '. ciccdandtees 54.25 
CFS & S/GNS”  kcicvinse's 59.00 00. 10’ to20’ 33.48 ... APE A S9 20 to 30° oats ate dléants p 54.53 
6/4 & 8/4x8” ........ 59.00 SIO NOE eos xe 29.00 ... vent Ae Caps 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ....... 65.00 Me sxcae 29.00 ..... 80.00 30.18 | Rough heart, 14”, 20’ 

B&better Surfaced— Nh ee aa) 30.08 ... wade Sel and under ..........- , 45.50 
1x4” Tree een ee ee ee sees 53.00 py = 18&20’ 32.60 le 32.00 36.84 Ties ™ 
Sc 53.00 ..... 56.61 10’to20’ 31.60 11... .ecee cesee | 6x8", 8", 90% heart. 31.00 
ee Se aS i MO a oe 53.00 bg 2x12”. 10° 31.50 , + oe 33.00 

OA Tv cnnsne- 62.21 55 AD " A aasien a vena cada 

gare ares 62.21 65.46 — 3465 12. ill aasa | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
14x4 WE S<:d6seeas tseees 73.55 18&20’ 35.90 ey oo 87.25 

S/ane” weet e teen wees bye tenes z , 10’to20° 35.28 ... | ra Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31.—The following are 
fro a: io” : : . : : ie mpd 7 < No. 2, 2x 4, a Sa ee a rar a aes pp average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

5/4x12” ow. ee eee 70.00 tes 16’ ...... 28.50 ..... 28.80 29.13 | Rules of March 18, 1922 

1% and 2x4 to 12”.... gees 69.82 18&20’ 28.50 ... execs Ohae 

1% x4 $0.5 sécstevee 55.00 10’ to20’ $100 ... A AS Shingles 

C Surfacea— kt ee 21.00 11... 22.00 23.67] | Best Primes Economies 
TRE cv enesecescocens . 47.50 ry Fates ete. 22.53... 21.34 23.54 2 Cocnecsocedsdeceas Gee $2.18 oF 
i ee 49.5 ype 16° et 24.34 ... coos 9492 eee 6.38 4.38 3.43 

ae ants pte Cece vores ery “Ap 20° MA! ... 25.75 seececceeseceees 6.68 4. . 
we ANA TOO si oscars 54.50 59.00 audi 10/to20° 26.23 21.50 conta scunta: | Os dcctecase<dlucey GUS £93 3.68 
Casing and Base x a | er 25.2 ee 4.00 26.70 7 

B&better— si ainaas a ep 27.51 26.83 28.00 Lath, %x1//2 
a ae ee 67.28 63.26 68.47 18&20’ .. 29.50 --- 25.50 28.80 No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 3, Z fost 
SAI ak cotexceas 66.79 65.00 71.74 10°to20’ . 20.37 coco sven csvce $9.05 $8.55 $4.0 
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The following are current f.0.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Oct. 27: 
Flooring . Finish—Dressed . Datei Dressed " Celling “ ee 4” 
Edge grain— 1x3 - x4 B&better C vO. . 
Ti Ghibsecsaseaesah ous ** $71.00 ” s | 12,14, 10, 18, 12,14, 10, 18, Clg. Part. 
Maaaibae <2. ccssa0cne $81.00 025 SOE gptterersnzener enon’ oe To IG eee Ye B&better . $45, 60 00 $46. 06 $55, ee $57.00 a 
eee eee eee weeeeee ss . ’ bo. Si pa tec ? “ae . . 3. x ‘a . . eeeeeeee 8.00 
PR ntuetesvarcsrenaats 65.25 63.50 1, iM, ea ae i290 «UE | “27.00 "20.00 2x 6” 25.50 28.00 dt see .  ** 26.00 26.00 ce 
Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2"x5, 10, 12°... 76.50 “| 22 22 - 2a ae Lath o 
Sincines bee ee 54.5 29 ( 4 o” ' x No.1 No. 2 
3h ee eeigpaegences: 35.00 45.00 Fencing and Boards opel i ed Ce eee $6.55 $5.50 
a Pe ee 25.50 26.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 —Shipl 
ae $34.50 $18.75 $15.00 seneaeiaaliicstinatinl Moldings 
Casing and Base ae” wasvccevsse 36.00 25.00 19.75 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 15% and under...... 27 percent discount 
B&better cee. - ssaeneos awe $6.25 25.75 20.00 | 1x6” ...cccccccoes $37.00 $25.25 $20.25 1% and over......... 21 percent discount 1x! 
ee BSD" on n0nske eos seaes onsen $72.25 er 35.26 «2025 S000 | FEB?) nc ccceecccess 37.00 26.75 20.75 | —_— 1x 
ES” 6006000 nen susennsenssonen 76.50 AX12” wccccccvesee 48.50 29.00 21.00 | 1x10” ......--..6. 88.00 27.00 21.25 **None sold. 1x! 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 1x: 
1x: 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 28.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 1x! 
Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
OA .<. cacmonsiewioe 7.00@58.50 34,.50@ 36.00 24.00 @ 25.00 a1, 00 22. 50 Lath, No. 1.$ 6.50@ 7.00 Roofers, 6”.$28.75@29.75 D4S, 6”... .$62.00@66.50 
 eebbeepeegeg.: i oss toys Meet Stee te} foe) eet eee 2.” 4:25@ 4.75 8” | °29.50@ 30.50 8”... | 63.50@69.00 if 
GS: 64.00 @ 66.00 42.00@ 44.00 25.00 @ 26.00  § ali 2”. 28.50@31.50 10”. 30.50@31.50 10”.... 67.50@70.50 4 
EE RE 66.50 @70.00 46.00 @48.00 ARS. a ccoee@Decces | Sizes, 2”.... 23:00@27.00 12”. 31.50@33.00 12”.... 72.50@78.00 | 
— 4/4— 62.00004.00 $9,006 41.00 28,00@ 29.00 25.50 @ 26.50 Finished widths— No. 1 & better No. 8 No. 4 - 
10" LILIIIIIIIIE 64100@66.00 —-42:00@ 44.00 ——-29.00@30.00 —-26.50@27.50 | Flooring, Hx2% and 8” rift........ $82.00@86.00  $.....@.....  $.2+2-@, 02. 
SY cskccenesos ta 69.00@73.00  43.00@48.00  30.00@31.00 27.50 28.50 i sak % and 8%.......+06. moti say pag a caeuae - 
3 7 eiling, LE OR NER eRe ee Oe x D 36.5 ls ° : 5 
nek ctrtae, Bon tan eee Te i | Sepeepaibmasten inom te» 37.00@38.50  28.50@30.00 —16.75@18.00 1y 
Cull red heart ......... 12001800 | Partition, 8” |... o5...6ssceceececes 56.50 @ 66.00 45.50@51.00 25.50 @ 27.00 2x1 
2¥ 
3 
Duluth, Minn., Oct. 31.—An active inquiry has developed for lower grades of northern pine. All items are firm at the lists established recently, ‘ 
quotations f.o. b. Duluth being: f 
1GH— FENCING, RouGH— 
Ses: Sean, Bere 8’. 10" ~~ 48” 44616" 18" 80" 6" 8’ 10,12614’ 16" 18620’ 
ee) ESS” .sicvge $64.00 $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 $69.00 $72.00 $72.00 Oy es ss aslitcaaneer $59.00 $63.00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 56: 
_, Sees 67.00 69.00 75.00 77.00 72.0 72.0 77.00 Obs scssace news . 51.5 54.00 54.00 tS 
Be Ssecees 73.00 6.00 2.00 717.00 77.00 82.00 82.00 Oe ae one 31.00 0 35.00 
a Se eer 49.00 51.00 54.00 6.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 eee socee DOLOU 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
ae bh eawde 52.00 54.00 57.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 Ce ae i, 42.00 e 53.00 3.00 3” 
- 12” -areee rigs p+ ee 64.00 oe ae coos 69.00 WEOs Bskseeescreece 27.00 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 2” 
sib. 10" 2521! 313503880 3B60 «380 36:50 35:50 35.60 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $25.75; 6”, $27.75. 
ae pcan 33.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 5” fencing, same as 6”, Fi 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
For No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, add $30; 10”, $30. S1 or 28S, add 75 cents; S1S1H, add $1; S48, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. - 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 1x 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. Ix 
No. 1 Piece Storr, S1i81b— Siping, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— * 
OP aA SE Ae «I en $5600 $56.00 $29.00 $29.00 1y 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $89.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 etter .........-.956.00 $56.00 E ......... . . 1Y 
2x 6”.... 35.00 36.00 38.00 87.00 37.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 | C eceeveee Sscmeahiaa -. 61.00 51.00 Norway, C&better..: 46.00 46.00 1 
Bo ee ee ee eo ocenr ee cootein mot to encees 
10"... SB. z ’ i K f ‘ f y 7 - 
2x12”... 37.00 38.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 40.00 42.00 42.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 7 
2x14”.... 42.00 48.00 45.00 45.00 465.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it 3x 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M | 8Tades. 3x 
or S48, ada $1.50. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 3x. 
2x: 
{Special telegram to.AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] San Francisco, Callf., Oct. 28.—Following are 2x 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 1.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Nov. 1.—Fir prices today f.0.b. | average f.0.b. mill prices on California pines: = 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | mill are as follows: 
today: ai Vertical Grain Flooring California White Pine Mixed Pines 2 
High Low vailing | 1x4” No. 1 clear..... vinnarins TOT ey Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$105. 4 14) 
Price Price Price ie LD SERS act oper vee 40500 er a 90.9 16: 
Flooring , No. ast” Ni Mee ee Os ll be D aelect Biaiaso dale i188 
” 9 1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 53. o. 3 clear..... . 16. 
NO Be Be as.00 Fat) Sa8'6— NO. 8 clear veesseevseecsss~ 40.00 | Inch shop -::1. 3820 30%) aii width, 73 
No. 2 an nd better s. g. 40.00... oe taste Genin Pieert No. ; ane sie ees at Form stock... 19.85 
et Pw eet: 35.00 88.00 ii: pecneneihrerenedhtiamaaittees oe > eae FOIE py MISC. es ev ee 6.85 63 
1x6” No. 2 and better sg. 4100) es... lesa 1x4” No. 2 clear and better..............+.. 39:00 | Gabtr. short... 6855 No Tatmen::! 26:55 Ee 
No, 3 8: Gg... Abia. | ee eels a ge otagh  alaaa Stained .....00 54.35 Siding— 163 
epping 1x6” No. clear and better..........e.00. 42. 
No. 2 and better clear..... 66.50 65.00 ..... a. 6 ce 38.00 5 —~Seaabided 
Finish * Mi mbamenheiinkeialal Sugar Pine oetteeses Ped om 
ree  cenies anda Vertical Grain Stepping Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$165.20 exc saces 13.80 3 
Casing and base.......... 65.00 63.00 ..... | 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... - €5.00 | & select........ 117.7 MISC. 2.000000 41.20 52 
os Finish No. 3 clear..... 109;60 Lath 62 
4” No 2 and better.... 39.00 37.00 ..... i ; Inch shop....... 49.20 
56x 0. 2 and bett er... Povee ee pene \ceeets No. 3 Clear ANd DSttEPs......60000ccecccccves BT00 No. 1 shop... > ee ie $ 6.80 a 
1x4” No. 2 and better.... 40.00 38.00 ..... Celling No. 2 shop..... 56.35 No. 2 pine...... 5.45 xs 
E Geeta: 35.00 34.00 ..... C&btr. short.... 59.50 32” pine ....... 1.65 Tx 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better............... 38.00 Shop, short..... 39.50 White fir ...... 5.25 
Drop Siding . i RIE csmatintiadeconcntvninccxs<S h EE nnxesas . 87.20 
1x6” _ and better..... pope oe ees 1x4” No. 2 clear and better............... 39.00 Panels 
De DB 660060008 000050% Po?) | ee ey DUOS eR ou bob 00040554 5 03054060008% 35.00 * White Fir White pine onal 92.55 
Boards and Shipton, No. 1 2°50 1x: 
4 : ANE 10”... eee essen ees BOO | sos5et jun eee Drop Siding and Rustic . - Sugar pine .... 102.5 
ss deco Sadat a ee 20. 00 17.00...» | 1x6” No. 2 clear and better...........eeee++ 41.00 = oe. oe 2 Box Ix¢ 
TE: - ss0e0cewed $ 25.85 
Disienolen, No. 1 S&E DR DOE iste cectiniceticeisssscccne ee Wi ee cise 16.70 Pine ......... »»$ 23,15 1x 
Sel”, 28 ae Tk ow. ever cts 19.50 18.50 Bates ahige |. ea 2: 18.10 Mountain Pine 1x) 
Plank and Small Timbers weenie No. i dimen!::: 29.05 $ 24.70 
ax 4°. 12 to 16°, B48... 60:0: RUB0L: ccees. oslews Fir dimension— ain Nl ; RE 
e213", 43.10 16’, BES....5- 2 eS ee See 14-foot or BhOTte?. ..5...ccccccsseece skal B list Douglas Fir Australian 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 16- to 20-foot, Over list........eeeeeeeeeee $1.00 C&btr. $57.80 vtec tereeeeeeee $ 73.20 1x4 
DRG ED. os Ginos» os edes BE0U  seecs seins 22-foot and longer, over list...........++++ 2.00 | Gom, 0222222222" 18/40 Moldings 1x‘ 
Vertical Grain Fir Shop BONAR, OFF FBI TTIW oa bcc cciviviecsc0ccece B00 DPNGEN, -.ccsciccie. acne $ 32.00 Ix 
Oe, irre 48.00 ..... «eee. | Small timbers .......... ce, I rae. aio Pee 
NE vivcani den subives . steak. wane 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 3.00 Battens Cedar 
ee eee eee. = BOO aeete) ckadee Hir-lath, per thousand) ry «6 ic cicisic sess eves 4.50 bGSae oaks cea eee... @eeiaviaveesa .-$ 30.60 a 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 28.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ended Oct. 28: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&Btr. C&Btr. C&Btr. C&Btr. 
Lo ee $58.00 $48.50 114x3”....$61.00 $70.00 
PEO eo scone 54.00 48.00 114x4”.... 58.00 50.00 
1x6")... 55.00 47.50 14x6".... 60.00 50.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
TAO cvesce $39.00 by 00 1%4x3”....$51.00 $40.00 
1 rr 39.00 6.00 he --- 48.00 40.00 
WEG exccce 42.00 0. 00 14%x6”.... 50.00 40.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
$6, 19h ONG Ze6 (0 12". occcsccvevcens $66.00 $56.00 
Pes Pee Glia 2E6 10 IO i cccvccciieses 68.00 58.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
nin uit occa seee tease ee ee ewes $56.00 $50.00 
PE? ctacaewade asians een an enn 57.00 51.00 
_. 5, ON BO ik ccawsawenchesee 58.00 52.00 
EE IN ROE a eRe ee ee 60.00 54.00 
Ui 14438, S, 10: 606.12" cc cccuses 61.00 55.00 
PUREE ene ek A eee wes 62.00 56.00 
a6 "iil Ore, 6 OE IS viv casvinece 67.00 61.00 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 
eee ee ie Sp ee $39.50 $34.50 
x4”..... 38.00 CO SER ccc 41.50 36.50 
 aa6 36 50 Hf 50 Sete” ccccce 36.00 31.00 
i re 39.00 36.00 TRG 2 s-0e 46.50 39.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
Sle $87.60 $66.50 1267...6.¢ $41.00 $38.50 
TM secaes 39.00 36.00 1x8”...... 48.00 45.00 
Fir Battens 
SP ee sien cece GE BA Oe Decsccccs $ .95 
SC Givicisvcws ae FS " Ge Qiccscuce 1.00 
Lath 
WIE: POE WMGGGNE 6. cicsiaciccrcecdecdasiweus $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 
com com 
1x 2, Pas Be 1908" sc ceiiccccvews $19.00 $16.00 
ME HM ddiaccmnees een ove ee ae eens 17.00 14.00 
1x 6” siiadte i dd 6 aed okie o aisle ar eiaree 17.50 14.50 
ee RR ore eeain dee ab oe ele es 18.50 15.50 
1x12) EME oa eiveciteccoee games 19.00 16.00 
1% x8 and BO TIGRIS ccvccncvevas 21.00 18.00 
EO re ee ee re 19.50 16.50 
12x8 OU IS och ncdercoveutmas 20.50 17.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
OE Bee eb wows icdewucennsoneeees $20.50 $17.50 
3x 8, = & MEO aviwans hicukabauens 20.00 17.00 
DUNHM  Rcucant ened Weeuccacacnnene 20.50 17.50 
3x10, 3x19, WEEE” 4. ctcaticniciawenees 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12’ 
poem 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
m. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”. $19. 50 $16.50 2x14”..... $22.00 $19.00 
2x6, 2x8”.. 19.00 16.00 SEG kcccs 23.00 20.00 
| re 20.00 17.00 2x18%..... 25.00 22.00 
BRIG sccce Mee LOCC FERC ccc 27.00 24.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
EC $18.50 $15.50 Ce ehwndes $21.50 $18.50 
i re 19.50 16.50 , | are 22.50 19.50 
WM vis kacs 20.50 17.50 Se hicaciate 24.50 21.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 


com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”....$22.00 $25.00 18x18”....$26.00 $29.00 
10x10”.... 23.00 26.00 20x20”.... 27.50 30.50 
14x14”.... 23.50 26.50 22x22”.... 29.50 32.50 
16x16”.... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 32.00 35.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’..$25.00 $28.00 72to 80’.$53.00 $56.00 
42to 50’.. 31.00 34.00 82to 90’. 63.00 66.00 
52 to 60’.. 37.00 40.00  92to100’. 73.00 76.00 
62 to 70’.. 43.00 46.00 


Railroad Ties, Rough 
WE sc Fecwaces ee “WEReclisccccodies $17.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
1x2 & 3”..$18.00 $15.00 1% & 1% 


| re 16.00 13.00 Were wie erg: $17.00 
re 16.50 13.50 >. eer 15.50 
1x8 & 10”. 17.50 14.50 x8 & 10” 19. 50 16.50 
RSEo «osu 18.00 15.00 x12”.... 20.50 17.50 

14x2 & 3” 21.50 18.50 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
te Oe $18.50 $15.50 EMIO". écds $20.00 $17.00 
) | ee ES.00\ -3G.00: Eet2" . 25. 20.50 17.50 
ET Soi cee 20.00 17.00 
Flume Stock 

2 ae $21.00 $24.00 SIG 66 eae $23.00 $26.00 
i 22.00 25.00 y |) 23.00 26.00 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 1.—The following are 
f.o.b mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 


No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
i> ok we eee eee $36.00 $19.00 
1x 6”, 8” and ae? BO 1G 6 ig «sacs 37.00 21.50 
1x12”, WO NOS 6 dasa dee ecccncuwa 36.00 22.50 
1x13” and Sides. EO CNG. caktacsnes 38.50 24.00 
No. 4 pon 5 

com. 
Ea SI WI hice ee cc cevndcescude $16.00 $ 3.00 

SELECTS— 

= btr. ~— cone 
se 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. a 4 ui iy ra = 7 

MUG scccevewesantessdnceaeeas 3.0 
PEER: ddccvcduade néacudeneteucs 31.00 $9. 00 i 00 
EMER” GI WiOR se ccccccccccécs 99.00 94.00 82.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” and wie, 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 
SiG Ge Wi 66 dcdscccsieccce 99.00 94.00 82.00 

SHop 828, F.0.B. Co1caco— 

No.1 No.2 No.3 
Yr GE GiGi vinccveciadcieccctat ny 00 <i. 00 es 50 
G/4  dcscncenusahebsaeaiesobuute 77.00 47.50 


On straight orders for ‘‘No. 3 peed and better’ 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 28.—Western pine No. 4 
is practically out of stock, and assortments of 
No. 3 are very low. No. 2, 8-inch and wider, 
and also narrow selects, are plentiful. Dry shop 
and thick selects are very scarce in both west- 
ern and white pines. Prices, which range from 
firm to stronger, are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 


Me Vaikcaweca nad $56.50 $37.00 $20.00 
, ee a 50 38.00 24.50 
5. 2 ee 56.50 35.00 23.50 
Se viccakteays 59.00 36.00 24.00 
ACR Was: ccae Uaace, cena $16.00 $10.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 
Me <esvaccdes $61.00 $55.00 $31.00 
ere 62.00 56.00 35.00 
Me <actwoewes 60.00 52.00 35.00 
‘ene Sr 63.00 52.00 35.00 
1 rs ee 66.50 54.00 36.00 
Or Ge Wii rks Kies” Saees” “Kees $18.50 $10.00 
WESTERN PINE Sor, S2s— 
Factory Com- 
¢ No.1 No.2 No.3 mon 
5/4 & 6/4.. 7 50 $63.50 $48.50 $28.50 
Cf) ae ~_ 73.50 58.50 
GER thindacdvcs, Cita, adeak -deate «eats $34.25 
WHITE Fir, 6- re 20- Foot, INcH— 
6” 8&10” 12” 4”&wdr. 
No. 3 & btr.. $20 io $24.00 $25.00 $26.00 
WO OOMR a4 chee skews séece Gaewd $16.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 28.—Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
First GRADES, STANDARD Stock 


Per Square Per M 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 


Extra stars, 6/2........ $2.59@2.63  $3.25@3.30 
Extra stars, 5/2........ . 75@2.79 3.45@3.50 
po, a 3.00@3.08 3.75 @3.85 
Vy 3 a) oe 3.49 4.35 
akc chadendéeunns 3.24@3.30 4.45 @4.55 
PORTCCCIONS . ccc cccccine 3.76@3.83 5.10@5.20 
FIRST GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Extra stars, 6/2........ $2.67@2.71  $3.35@3.40 
xtra stare, 6/2........ 2.83@2.87 3.55 @3.60 
HURGPS, CIOARE: oo icc cc cece 3.16@3.20 3.95@4.00 
oC ET) 3.45 4.40 
po eee 3.34@3.38 4.60@4.65 
WOPINCUONE a céci cesses 3.86 5.25 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD Stock 
Common stars, 6/2..... $ ae 63 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2..... 75@ .83 -95@1.05 
Common clears ........ 1. 64@1.68 2.05@2.10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Stock, SEATTLE MARKET 
XxX . Wome Barwin x wis Sis ccQ@s 3.40@3.60 
XXXXX (U. S.). ae wals 3.6503. 69 rt te 60 
Wurekas €U. B.)ecccc... B 56 4.9 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 3 ~— 97 5. 35@5. 40 
XX 6/2, 16 (Canadian). . 1.85@1.90 
ma OF, 18 CU, Bye... . sai, 95 2.35@2.45 


XX eurekas (U. S.).... 1 


2.20 
XX perfections (U. S.). 1'66@1.70 2.30@2.35 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 1.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


PU BM ide dncian Lads: dveea ces cda tees $78.00 
Ee MI MEG so c-ccaidcaceo cand enabne 68.00 

Bevel siding, x4 ah dat’ s-n da eieetiaa aaa dias 37.00 
Rl aikacisids avacaind «Luba daeean 39.00 

Si Mae eae a wea die se Od wa oo Kad waa 5.50 
PUM MUON Sak aces ees ckccccccatcaeases 40.00 
AEC TT ES CL CRE, LEE 45.00 

DMN FGRi sna Ksigkndeadeudackaed 48.00 

Rael e® ba nncen aah aan ese 48.00 

OE ee eee 52.00 

Common rough dimension...............00. 25.00 
SO eee 18,00 
PON etd white nnnaddudied ees 20.00 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 














Use— 
Menefee Lumber 


Produced at— 


Portland, Oregon 
Rainier, Oregon 
Wendling, Oregon 
Pine Ridge, Oregon 
Lone Tree, Oregon 
Baker, Oregon 
Winlock, Washington 


By our mills manufacturing— 


California White Pine 

Sugar Pine 

Oregon White Pine 

Soft Western Pine 

Douglas Fir 

Sitka Spruce 

Western Hemlock 
“University” Brand 

Red Cedar Shingles 


L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon. 


Eastern Sales Office :— 
111 West Washington St.,—Chicago, Ill. 











(- ' 
Write 
for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 

; 1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 

Portland, Oregon. 

















“THE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 








America fimberman 


| 431 So.’ Dearborn St., CHICAGO | 
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COMPLETE OUTFIT 


. 979500 


F.0O.B. BUFFALO 


Doing the Work of Six Horses 


Frank T. Sullivan, of Buffalo, N.Y., has solved the 


problem of lumber hauling. His improved lumber trac- 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Meldrum Lumber 


Hauli 
pe 5 ~ $125:2 
(Pat. Applied for) 


Special “4 $ 45:00 


Brakes... 


Rubber Tired 
Wheels (setof4) $220:22 

















tor takes the place of six horses in the yard and delivers 
anywhere outside with no change in equipment. Ofttimes 
he makes more than one trip a day to Tonawanda with his 


\ Improved Lumber Tractor 


PRICES F.0.B. FACTORY If you are interested in reducing your hauling costs and want to 
speed up deliveries, write us for complete description of this 

outfit. We want to tell you how the Meldrum Lumber Haul- 
ing Attachment (Pat. Applied for) enables you to use 

your present lumber trucks. 


Meldrum Motor Corporation 













1081 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Satisfaction 


deliver. Shoot us a trial order. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


We don’t want to boast, but we have yet to 
hear of the buyer we couldn't satisfy with our 


Hemlock, Hardwoods 


We've found from experience that value and service 
are what buyers want and that’s what we're prepared to 


Lumber 














CROSS TIES 


Chicago, Nov. 1.—The following cross tie prices 
prevail, f.0. b. Chicago: 


Untreated 
White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.60 1.05 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.50 . 95 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 .85 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 -75 
_No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.10 65 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
a oak; sap cypress':20: cents less than 


aca fir cross ties, all sizes, $42 per thousand 
Switch Bridge 
Ties 


fii * Plank 
LL ESA Se che occ c eo $48. a 

J ere ree nase ws 945 50 +7600 
SPE MER 0:4'54b06-0Sk Ss acne -- 45.00 45.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
Untreated 


White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face... .$1.47 $1.19 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.04 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.15 .94 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face.... 1.05 .84 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.... .95 -70 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Switch Bridge 





Ties Plank 
White oak ...... nine be ke -- - $43.00 $43.00 
| eRSbeeunaes se -- 40.00 40.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 28.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
CEDAR: Ten percent base, $20@22. 
HEMLOCK: No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 1.—Log quotations: 


CEDAR: $23. 

YELLOw Fir: $24, $17 and $12. 
Rep Fir: $15. 

Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 
HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 














Trade 
RECEIPTS OCT. 2 TO OCT. 28, INC. 

Lumber Shingles 
ED. vc.u'e/5-9.0 0105 9 0.80 263,108,000 40,744,000 
NE oa cists suave Meas Oe 167,641,000 24,955,000 
THCPOASO 2006.00 95,467,000 15,789,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 28 

Lumber Shingles 
We nosso sv auieeees 2,396,300,000 435,460,000 
DES St eahine ace enews 1,628,947,000 229,378,000 
THGPFCRBE ...0.6066 767,353,000 206,082,000 

SHIPMENTS OCT. 2 TO OCT. 28, INC. 

Lumber Shingles 
Pi oes Vike Sales 130,923,000 39,355,000 
BEE oie cia.ca wa pioe 79,025,000 16,713,000 
INCPCARE 60:60:45 51,898,000 22,642,000 

SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 28 

Lumber Shingles 
BD og Hila’ ered a0dace 1,229,605,000 373,426,000 
WS div are a0 65:4 bi wise 772,037,000 177,842,000 
Increase ......- 457,568,000 195,584,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permit 
totals for the months of October, 1921 and 1922, 
and September, 1922: 





Permits for— Oct., 1921 Sept.,1922 Oct., 1922 
ae 147 134 176 
Offices & hotels. 6 10 
Residences ...... 458 494 561 
Halls & churches 5 4 7 
Apartments ..... 221 241 290 
Stores & offices. 5 3 9 
Stores &  resi- 

GODCOR '5.5.6.6:0:0:0 17 12 21 
PE PERIIN gs, a bieaveo'e-ee 2 a'eio adie | 
Stores & apart- 

ne 15 25 33 
Miscellaneous ... 2 1 2 

TOCEIS. secss 876 924 1,103 
INES chet ore Kaa eee 738 770 956 
gs ea eee 138 154 147 
MrOntage .....0- 26,481 28,067 34,794 
ar $10,457,250 $12,263,100 $14,996,150 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30.—Wholesale trade 
with the northern mills holds up well. While 
their shipments have fallen off somewhat, this 
is due mainly to insufficient supply of cars. 
Orders are heavier than shipments in most mill 
reports. The market is still active in low grade 
stock. Mills have no surplus in any line. Prices 
hold firm and advances recently noted are in full 
effect. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The northern pine 
market holds firm, with a good deal of strength 
in the lower grades, because of improvement 
in the box trade and the substitution of such 
lumber for competitive woods which are not 
obtainable promptly. Yard stocks are somewhat 
depleted. Rail shipments are interfered with 
by embargoes and much delay occurs in mill 
shipments by water. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 31.—A season- 
able trade is reported in face of the embargoes, 
which have tended to curtail northern pine 
orders for several weeks. Cars are a little more 
plentiful than a week or two ago and shipments 
are being made with better dispatch to points 
not hampered by railroad restrictions. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Inquiries for northern 
pine are fairly numerous but actual business is 
somewhat restricted by the increasing scarcity 
of low grade stocks and difficulty in getting 
shipments forward. Several wholesalers spoke 
this week of orders for boxing and crating stock 
going begging. Prices are firm. 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Oct. 30.—The great improvement 
in the Canadian railroad situation has been re- 
flected in the spruce market here. Dealers say 
they no longer fear the competition of any rival 
wood. Prices hold very firm, despite the fact 
that arrivals the last week were at least double 
those of the week before. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Demand for eastern 
spruce dimension is very encouraging. The 
market is firm at $45 base. Mills have well 
filled order books. Many retail yards: are still 
buying yard dimension. The call for random 
lengths is still fairly active and New Brunswick 
manufacturers are showing a pronounced; ten- 
dency to add to their prices. The supply of 
Maine random is light. Boards are rather dull 
and prices are just about steady. Quotations: 
Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot lengths; 
8-inch and under, 945; 9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 
12-inch, $49. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$31 to $33; 2x8, $39 to $40; 2x10, $40 to $41. 
Maine random, 2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $42 
to $43; 2x10, $44 to $45. Covering boards, DIS, 
5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, $31 to 
$33; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $35 to $36. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30.—Dealers are still 
getting a good run of orders for posts, but in 
most cases large sizes are specified, and few 
producers are in shape to supply them in any 
quantity. Pole business is slow. Producers are 
getting ready for woods operations, and find 
difficulty in filling crews with competent men. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 1.—An active demand continues 
to feature the local hardwood market, with all 
the important consumers offering business 
freely. Inquiries are numerous, and some dis- 
position to buy for future delivery is_ noted. 
Buyers apparently regard a price decline in the 
near future as unlikely, while it might become 
increasingly difficult to secure supplies when 
needed, on account of car or stock shortage, 
and they therefore deem it best to prepare for 
eventualities by placing orders now, for ship- 
ment when possible. The car situation shows no 
signs of improving, and deliveries are hard to 
effect. Prices are firm, and continue to show a 
pronounced upward tendency. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30.—Wholesalers re- 
port demand rather quiet. They have a good 
deal of business on their books that has not been 
filled, and one of the big tasks is to get cars 
to take care of long standing orders. There is 
a very limited amount of northern hardwood 
stock on hand and unsold. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—The demand for 
hardwoods is improving, with the market strong 
at unchanged prices. <A _ scarcity of cars is 
reported, altho some improvement is noted 
in transportation conditions. There is a call 
from the furniture factories for red and quar- 
tered sap gum. Elm is in demand from the 
automobile plants, and refrigerator interests 
show considerable interest in ash. Box factories 
are buying No. 2 sap gum and No. 2 tupelo 
more liberally. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—The hardwood 
market shows a little change. It is hard to 
place orders for any kind of stock, as mills 
are not in a position to promise prompt ship- 
ment for months. Low grade stock is plentiful 
enough, -but mills would rather ship out upper 
grades, so they are not seeking orders in that 
line. Prices are high and firm on factory stock, 
flooring and trim. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 30.—The apparent fea- 
ture of the hardwood market is a slight im- 
provement of car supply, notably on lines east 
of the Mississippi. Some mills that recently re- 
fused to quote because of inability to ship are 
back in the market. Sap gum prices are again 
stiffening following the recent softening. There 
is a fairly good demand for certain of the box 
grades. Production is increasing, but many 
upper grade items remain in scarce supply. 


New York, Oct. 30.—There has been little 
change in the hardwood situation in the last 
week, but all grades are on the upward move. 
Sap gun and tupelo are being used considerably 
in making trim. An advance of $2 to $3 has 
characterized the market in poplar, No. 1 com- 
mon clear saps being in good call. Oak is fairly 
Strong, but there has been no change in the 
price of flooring for the week. Maple flooring 
has been stationary for the last ten days. 








today is no exception. 


tions before us well in advance. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
2067 McCormick Bldg. 841 No, 40 Rector St.. Bldg. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
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Face month, when we have prepared our advertisement 
for the American LumBEeRMan, we have hoped that “next 
month” we could announce the return of normal condi- 
tions at our Scotia Mills which would place us once more in 
position to accept new business with reasonable expectations of 
making shipments as required by our customers. Each month 
we have been disappointed to a greater or less extent, and 


While we have made material progress from the manufac- 
turing standpoint, and while our stocks are now better bal- 
- anced than for many months, we are facing a severe car short- 
age, which has reduced our October rail shipments to the 
Middle West and East to less than 40 percent of what our man- 
ufacturing schedule for that month called for. 
utmost efforts to secure more cars, no immediate relief is in 
sight, and we shall have to continue to ask the forbearance of 

our trade until the car situation improves. 


With the labor shortage and disturbed transportation con- 
ditions of the last six months still vividly in mind, we cannot 
urge our customers too strongly to anticipate their require- 
ments for next Winter and Spring, and to place their requisi- 


instance, to give a satisfactory answer, but we shall try our 
best to place the facts before each and every one, and not to 
promise anything that we cannot reasonably expect to per- 
form.. When shipment is wanted in the late Winter or early 
Spring, it will help if we can have permission to load at an 
earlier date providing the labor and car situation permits. Get 
in touch with our representative in your district, or write to our 
Chicago or New York offices, as may be most convenient. 





The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


Despite our 


We may not be able, in every 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
311 California St. Central Bidg., 6th & Main Sts. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 

















Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The hardwood market 
continues active, with good demand for thick 
oak, maple and ash. Difficulty is experienced 
in shipping and permits are required in making 
many shipments. Buyers are taking hold cau- 
tiously and are usually insistent on getting 
prompt loading. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31.—The demand for 
hardwood is active. Factory consumers, espe- 
cially automobile manufacturers, are in the 
market with good sized orders. Sap gum has 
advanced somewhat further, while oak and 
poplar have been marked up in certain grades. 
Mills east, of the river are obtaining about 50 
percent of their car requirements. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 30.—The hardwood trade 
shows considerable strength with orders about 
equally distributed between dealers and factories. 
Retail stocks are only fair and buying to replace 
broken stocks is going forward briskly. Prices 
are stronger with some recent advances in oak 
reported. Quartered oak, FAS, sells at $155, 
and No. 1 at $85 at the Ohio River. Plain oak 
prices have also been increased. Poplar, bass- 


-wood and chestnut are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—The hardwood demand 
has been growing steadily. Encouraging in- 
quiries are coming along from all classes of con- 
sumers. Plain oak is one of the best sellers. 
The increasing interest in thick ash is a feature 
of the market here right now. The growing 
demand for gum is another very encouraging 
recent development. Orders for hardwood floor- 
ing are easier to secure than it is to get the 
lumber forward. Western producers want at 
least ninety days on New England business. 
Common grades of oak flooring are scarce and 
dear. Quotations, FAS, inch; Ash, white, $100 
to $110; basswood, $90 to $100; beech, $80 te 
$90; birch, red, $145 to $155; sap, $115 to $130; 
maple, $95 to $100; oak, white, plain, $130 to 
$135; quartered, $155 to $160; poplar, $130 to $140. 
Western flooring, 13/16x2%4, clear: Beech, $89 
to $90; birch, $98 to $99; maple, $103.50 to $104.50; 
oak, plain, $112 to $114. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 30.—Reports about the 
hardwood trade continue to be very favorable. 
A gradual gain in inquiry and some further 
marking up of the quotations are to be noted, 
while mills have all the calls for stocks which 
they can possibly®take care of. 
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One Truck or a Fleet—the 
Same Factor Decides Economy 











The Resiliency 
is Built in the Wheel 


It is the Rubber Flange Con- 
struction of Sewell Wheels that 
DOUBLES the resiliency of the 
live rubber cushion through 
years of service. 


It is this Rubber Flange Con- 


from road jars. 








Sewell has proved that the determining 
factor of economy in heavy operation 
is the degree of resiliency that can prof- 
itably be employed to protect the truck 
itself, its tires and its load (if break- 
able) from road jars. 


Sewell Cushion Wheels not only de- 
liver the required degree of resiliency 
by means of their rubber flange con- 
struction, but they do so with abso- 
lutely no upkeep cost. 


Today there are fleet owners who have 
invested forty thousand dollars in the 
Sewell way of saving, others fifty thou- 
sand dollars, some sixty thousand and 
more. 


The saving is proportionately as im- 
portant for the owner of a single truck 
as for the operator of a large fleet; and 
he avoids the expense of experimenting. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


struction that gives Sewell it 

Wheels the REQUIRED DE- Dateet 

GREE of resiliency for FULL New York, Philadelphia, 
protection of truck and tires Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 


Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 


Sewell Cushion Wheels 


























HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 1.—The local market for hem- 
lock is poor, except for crating stock, which is 
having a big consumption. The box trade is 
busy, and is taking large quantities of material 
suitable for its purposes. Crating stock has 
advanced $4 to $5 since last summer, and is 
firm at these higher prices. Quotations gen- 
erally have not changed materially during the 
last month. 


New York, Oct. 30.—The advent of Pacific 
hemlock vert-grain flooring has been the feature 
of the market the last week. One wholesaler 
has distributed samples thruout the district 
and the first cargo to arrive found ready buyers. 
Both eastern and Pacific hemlock are very 
strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Hemlock prices are 
unchanged, with a fair demand for stock. Build- 
ing work keeps up unusually well. Stocks are 
not heavy here or at the mills and much dif- 
ficulty is encountered in transportation. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., @ét. 31.—Lake re- 
ceipts have been arriving in large quantities 


and the yards will go into the winter with 
an ample supply of hemlock to tide the trade 
over until next spring. Dealers report no dif- 
ficulty in securing supplies at the mills. Prices 
are the same as for several weeks and no 
marked changes are expected. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Hemlock is rather 
quiet but offerings, particularly of eastern hem- 
lock, are light and quotations are maintained 
on a fairly firm basis. Dry clipped boards, 
10- to 16-foot, are difficult to find in substantial 
quantities and the market looks firm at $34 to 
$35, with random lengths around $32. Some 
hemlock is coming in cargoes from the Pacific 
coast. The car shortage continues to interfere 
with business in Pennsylvania hemlock. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 28.—There is no let-up 
in the pace set by the fir mills, which continue 
to produce well in excess of normal. It is stated 
that manufacturers are beginning to feel a bit 
apprehensive about log supply in December 
and January, and are not particularly eager to 
book for manufacture during those months. Car 


shortage and space famine are more pronounced 
than ever. The market is strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 28.—There is a 
steady demand for fir in California, with rail 
shipments curtailed by the extreme shortage of 
cars in Oregon and Washington. Cargo ship- 
ments are quite active with no surplus steam 
schooner tonnage. San Francisco is taking good 
quantities of yard stocks and prices are being 
pretty well maintained. Vertical grain flooring 
is a little bit weak in No. 2, which was until 
recently $12 over Rail B list and is now about 
$10 over. 





Chicago, Nov. 1.—The car shortage over- 
shadows everything else in the Douglas fir 
market. The difficulty in securing deliveries 
is as great, if indeed not greater, as here- 
tofore, and anything that can be shipped im- 
mediately will be snapped up quickly. Some 
mills are offering a few items on which they 
are long at slightly reduced prices, but the 
market as a whole remains firm. Retailers 
still have a brisk business, building being fa- 
vored by the open weather and assuming a very 
satisfactory volume; but as they are now secur- 
ing deliveries on cars ordered weeks and months 
ago they are not buying with their former 
avidity. However, as 1923 is expected to become 
a big building year in Chicago and vicinity, 
it is expected that stocking up purchases will 
receive an early start this winter. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—A few transit cars 
comprise about all the fir business that is being 
done here. There is plenty of business offered, 
but cars are so hard to get that mills are very 
careful about making commitments and prefer 
either to use the few cars they get for transits 
or to load and sell as loaded. Prices are 
firmer. 





New York, Oct. 30.—The approaching winter 
season finds fir holding its own with any item in 
the list. Prices are strong and arrivals have 
been heavy of late. Timbers especiaily are in 
heavy demand. Stocks are well maintained. 
The spruce market is also in a very healthy 
condition. , 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—The market is still 
strong for Douglas fir dimension, plank and 
boards. The recent advance on eastern spruce 
dimension has aided fir wholesalers in main- 
taining their prices. Cargoes have not been 
coming along so well in recent weeks. The up- 
ward tendency of freight rates to New England 
ports fairly offsets the recent disposition of 
producers to consider price concessions. Fir 
flooring has been offered here more actively of 
late. Fir timbers in long lengths and large sizes 
are active and firm. 


WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 28.—There is a 
continued demand for white and sugar pine 
shop, with comparatively little dry stock avail- 
able. The cutting season is drawing to a close 
and there will be no new air dried stock before 
spring. The mills which have dry kilns are 
rushing the lumber thru so as to take care of 
urgent orders. The severe car shortage, which 
recently affected most of the California pine 
mills, has greatly curtailed shipments, but there 
is no canceling of orders. Everything points 
to a severe shortage in unsold dry stocks this 
winter. There is a good demand for commons 
and box lumber is scarce at $25, mill price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—There is some 
yard demand for the western pines, but the 
big majority of orders is for factory stocks 
which are very hard to get. and priced accord- 
ing. In fact, stocks are said to be practically 
exhausted, and in many cases orders are being 
booked only after acceptance by the mill. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—There are numerous 
inquiries for the western pines, but actual 
business is still restricted by the car shortage 
and delayed shipments. Demand for the common 
grades of Idaho white pine is fairly good and 
prices are firm on the following basis: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 
1x10 1x12 
No. 1 com.$79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
No. 2 com. 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 © 


New York, Oct. 30.—Idaho white pine appears 
to be in exactly the same position it was 4 
week ago—good demand, good supply, no price 
changes. Railroad conditions in the West have 
undergone great improvement in recent days. 
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REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 28.—The redwood 
market holds firm with demand in excess of 
ability to ship. Altho the mills have been cut- 
ting steadily, dry clears are very scarce and 
assortments are more or less broken. Produc- 
tion and orders hold up well. Car shortage has 
caused a falling off in shipments from many of 
the mills. Stocks will gradually be balanced up. 


Kansas City, Mo.. Oct. 31.—A good fall de- 
mand for redwood is reported from the factory 
trade. Yard trade, except for siding, is quiet. 
Factory buyers still. are placing orders for 
moldings and trim stock. The demand from 
industrial consumers is fair, tho somewhat 
spotty. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—The market for red- 
wood is strong, but continued difficulties en- 
countered in getting the lumber here have 


deflected attention to some other species. Whole- 


salers report considerable trouble in locating 
mills able or willing to promise immediate 
shipment of dry stock, especially dry clears. 
Local stocks are light and prices are firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 30.—North Carolina pine 
flooring has had no further advance since the 
very recent uplift. Quotations on 34-inch face 
are $62.50 to $67.50; No. 1 common $10 less. 
Box.material is very strong, at around $26 and 
$27 (rough edge box) delivered by schooner. 
Handlers are well supplied. A great many 
cargoes have come up and numerous others are 
on the way. Roofers are at a standstill with 
indications of prices retrograding a bit. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The North Carolina 
pine market shows some decline in activity. 
Prices are easy in the lower grades, with the 
upper grades holding firm. Shipments are de- 
layed somewhat, but car shortage is a little 
less acute. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Business in North 
Carolina pine is of seasonable proportions. 
Prices look firm. The railroad situation has 
shown some improvement very recently. Rough 
edge, 4/4 undér: 12-inch, sells at $64 for ordinary 
air dried stock, up to $72 for very desirable kiln 
dried lumber. There are many inquiries for 
shortleaf flooring, quotations being: 1x4; A 
rift, unobtainable; B rift, $90; C rift, $73; B 
& better flat, $64. Partition, B & better, is $64. 
Shortleaf roofers and low grade North Carolina 
pine suitable for boxing and crating stock are 
fairly active at steady to firm prices. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 30.—The North Carolina 
pine trade continues to show a gain in volume. 
The demand for the better grades is fully up to 
the available supply, and box lumber is also 
in active call. Prices,are being marked up at 


intervals. 7 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 1.—The southern pine market 
retains its strength, and is quite active. Trade 
in yard stocks is dull, but the demand for fac- 
tory lumber and railroad material of practically 
all descriptions, including car stuff, is strong. 
The market shows no weakness, remaining firm 
at the recently established levels. The mills 
have full order files and low stocks, and are 
facing transportation conditions that seem to be 
getting worse instead of better, and therefore 
see no reason for the lower prices that appar- 
ently are expected within certain buying circles. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—An increase in the de- 
mand for 1-inch stock is noted, especially such 
items as 6-inch No. 2 S2S&CM and 8-inch No. 2 
common shiplap, the former being especially 
strong. The price of No. 1 and No. 2 common 
dimension is lower. All items of B&better stock, 
with the possible exception of rough finish, are 
still strong. A considerable amount of B&better 
rough finish is being offered. Crating stock is 
in better demand as a result of the buying by 
railroads. No. 3 boards and low grade ceiling 
and flooring have been in good demand. Buying 
is improving, with the car situation showing a 
slight betterment. ; , 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—Southern pine 
business is slower and mills are holding their 
own with orders and cutting down their files 
as rapidly as possible with the continuance of 
the shortage in cars. Prices show little change, 
tho there is some softness in spots. The chief 
demand in mill orders is for finish. The transit 
line is good and cars well loaded are easily sold; 
especially if they contain some finish and floor- 
ing. Transit prices are kept under the market. 











Port Orford Cedar 


Is Best for a Multitude of Uses 


~ 





Port Orford Cedar Piling 
After 50 years of service. 


For any use where durability 
and longevity under adverse con- 
ditions is one of the prime requi- 
sites, Port Orford Cedar is un- 
equaled. It is not prohibitive for 
general use on account of its cost 
as it is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, when relative conditions 
and its many advantages are 
taken into consideration. 


To give you an idea of the sales 
possibilities of Port Orford Cedar, 
we will list below a few of its 
many uses: 


Cedar Chests Interior Finish 
Window Frames Gutters Porch Work 
Mouldings for exterior use 

Drain Boards Fencing Sheathing 
Barn Boards Shelving Cabinet Work 
Advertising Novelties Toys Incubators 
Spindles Brackets Airplanes Tanks 
Bridge Planking § Wharf Decking 
Railroad Crossing Planks Piling 

Mine Timbers Box and Crating Stock 


We furnish rough material only 
as we do no re-manufacturing. 


Let us tell you more about the 
individual characteristics of Port Or- 
ford Cedar and how it will profitably 
fit into your requirements. 


At our Bay Point, Cal., plant we have 15,000,000 feet of Port Orford Cedar in stock and we 
continue to saw at the rate of 135,000 feet daily. Our holdings of this valuable timber insure a 


steady supply for sixty years. 


For further uses of PORT ORFORD CEDAR Watch this Space. 
We also manufacture Annually 125,000,000 feet of DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine). 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 
San Francisco, California 


Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon 


Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 




















Sell ’em 


Cypress 


Finish 

Siding 

Ceiling 

Flooring 

Mouldings 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 

Decking 

i, 6”, 8”, 10” 

No.1 and 2 Com. Rough 


F you want to win the lasting good 

will of your customers, sell ’em 
Cypress. Cypress insures the builder 
easy working qualities, good appear- 
ance, durability and immunity from 
shrinking and swelling. And these fac- 
tors appeal strongly to builders. 
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MPHILL LUMBE 


KENNETT, Mo. 
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New Orleans, La., Oct. 30.—Mill reports reveal 
increases in bookings, cut and shipments of 
southern pine for the week. Production leads, 
with shipments second and orders booked third. 
Car shortage, while slightly improved in spots, 
is still acute. Orders for railroad material are 
coming in more freely and in southern consum- 
ing territory the continuance of active building 
is helping. Mill stocks continue broken in some 
lines. Prices are well held taking the list as a 
whole, some of the weak spots having developed 
a tendency to stiffness during the last few days. 


‘New York, Oct. 30.—A very strong situation 
has developed in southern pine flooring. Demand 
does not seem to have increased, but there has 
come a scarcity that has given prices an uplift 
of $2.50 to $4 and in some instances as much as 
$5. All sizes have figured in the advance. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Southern pine con- 
ditions are unsettled, with firmness noted in 
the better grades and some easing off in the 
lower ones. Buying has slowed down, as a 
large amount of lumber has been arriving from 
the mills. Retailers have been ordering more 
lumber than they expected to get and then 
canceling orders for a part. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Lumber from the 
South has been coming along better but the 
situation is still very. unsatisfactory. A, rift 
longleaf flooring is hard to get here at any 
price and bids of $90 have been refused for 
B rift; C rift is $76; B&better flat, $66, and 
partition, B&better, $67. Roofer prices have 
softened, No. 2 common, 1x6, air dried, being 
offered freely at $32, and receiving a fair amount 
of attention. Longleaf dimension sells fairly 
well, and quotations are steady to firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31.—The southern pine 
market is quiet with prices somewhat easy. The 
season for outdoor construction is drawing to a 
close and retail yards show no disposition to 
stock up over the winter months. Transit cars 
are coming thru in fairly good time. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 30.—The cypress de- 
mand continues good, with prices firm. tten- 
tion is largely centered upon car supply, which 
is somewhat improved on the Southern Pacific 
and Gulf Coast lines but still very bad on the 
Texas & Pacific. Inquiry continues brisk and 
the outlook is for a seasonally active demand 
thru the first half of November at least. 


Chicago, Nov. 1.—Strength continues to feature 
the cypress market. Yard trade has dropped 
off considerably during recent weeks, but in- 
dustrial trade is more active, and furnishes a 
satisfactory volume of business. The car short- 
age is still acute, with no prospect of im- 


mediate improvement, and prompt shipment 
is practically unobtainable. Production is 
steady, but mill stocks are still subnormal. 


There is a shortage of many upper grade items, 
as well as of No. 3. Shop in all thicknesses 
above 1-inch is hard to find in any quantity. 
Prices are firm, but unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—Cypress demand 
is only fair. Country yards are buying less and 
city trade is light. Mills have well assorted 
stocks and find no trouble in filling orders ex- 
cept for delays occasioned by the railroads in 
furnishing cars. Prices show no change. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—The market on red. 
and yellow cypress remains unchanged. There 
is a better demand for red grades. Some im- 
provement is noted in railroad buying. Yellow 
cypress is quiet. 


New York, Oct. 30.—A good bit of lumber is 
moving. The price situation has undergone no 
recent alterations but the tone generally is 
strong. From the position it now occupies, there 
is reason to believe that cypress will open up 
in the spring with a better outlook than it has 
enjoyed in some years. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The cypress trade 
continues fairly satisfactory. A good deal of 
stock has been sold by local wholesalers lately, 
both from yard and direct from mills. The 


latter are hampered by car shortages. Prices are 
firm. 





_ Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Demand for cypress is 
about evenly distributed among all classes of 
buyers. Prices are very firm for all grades. 
Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 
to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; 


shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 
8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 30.—The improvement 
noted in other divisions of the lumber trade 
is having its effect also upon cypress. With 
intending buyers insistent, stocks are not being 
held as long as before, and it would be found 
very difficult now to get really dry stock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31.—There has been no 
change in the cypress market. The volume of 
business is quite satisfactory, the demand keep- 
ing up in good shape. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Mahogany is in active 
demand from all classes of consumers. Prices 
are very firm. Sellers now ask from half a cent 
to a cent a foot more on smaller orders than 
a few weeks ago. Common grades are in very 
strong demand and the largest manufacturer 
here is sold well ahead of his present produc- 
tion. The call for mahogany for interior finish 
is a feature of the market. Wholesale quota- 
tions, f. o. b. Bostor, on plain mahogany: 


4/4 5/4,6/448/4 10/4412/5 


LS ee ees $185 $190 $210 
NO.. L2CORS . ckrcce de 155 160 175 
NO. 2) OBR s6c000% 0% 105 105 140 


Figured stock in 4/4 to 8/4 sells at $10 to $15 
premium above the plain. Veneers ave ‘n active 
demand and fancy stock brings ve.~ attractive 
prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash, Oct. 28.—Demand for red 
cedar shingles continues about equal to the 
ability of the transportation lines to deliver 
shipments. The market is steady, at about 
5 cents higher than a week ago thruout the list. 
It is estimated that 45 to 50 percent of the 
mills are running, with some of them piling 
stocks. Loggers are sitting pretty tight, but 
manufacturers claim to be able to buy all the 
shingle stock they want at $22, with the major- 
ity of offers to buy at $20. Car supply is progres- 
sively worse, and steamer space is painfully 
tight. 

San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 28:—The demand 
for cedar shingles is fair with * A * quoted at 
$4.05, San Francisco, and light stocks on hand. 
There is a good demand for redwood shingles 
with No. 1 clears quoted at $4, San Francisco. 
Fir lath are in moderate demand at $5.50 here. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30.—Available sup- 
plies of red cedar shingles are small and the 
market is firm with an advancing tendency. 
Tho wholesale demand is small, there are not 
enough transit cars to meet it, and storage 
supplies are about cleaned out. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—Shingle prices 
are a little firmer. Cars probably are fewer 
and demand just heavy enough to keep them 
off demurrage. Siding demand continues very 
good and prices are held firm. The demand 
for lath has fallen off somewhat, but so few 
mills will take orders for lath, either southern 
or west Coast stock, that prices remain quite 
firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—Only a small amount 
of business is being placed in shingles. The 
market is at $3.80 for clears and $3.35 for stars, 
Pacific coast base. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 30.—Continued active 
call for cypress shingles and lath is reported, 
shingle orders being limited in most cases to 
mixed cars, as has been true of lath accept- 
ances for several months. No change of quota- 
tions is noted but prices are rated very firm. 


New York, Oct. 30.—Prices of shingles have 
advanced slightly and the demand continues 
brisk. Arrivals from all sections by rail and 
boat have been fairly heavy. Quotations: Per- 
fections, $7.40; clears, $5.75; Eurekas, $6.50; 
Royals, $17. These are transit market prices 
for spot delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The shingle trade has 
dropped off, retailers buying only for immediate 
needs. Transit cars are not aS numerous as 
formerly. Prices are unchanged from a week 
ago, with extra clears quoted at $4.59. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—The call for shingles 
has quieted and prices have softened somewhat, 
White cedar extras are $6 to $6.25 and clears 
$4.75 to $5.50. Red cedars also are easier, rail 
shipments of British Columbia XXXXX selling 
down to $6.40. Trade in lath has slackened and 
some producers have made moderate conces- 


sions. The supply is light but many retailers 
are buying only to fill actual orders. Quotations: 
1%-inch, $8.75 to $9; 15-inch, $10.25 to $10.50. 


Furring is quiet with prices around $32.50 to. 


$34 for 1x2, and $31 to $33 for 1x3. Spruce clap- 
boards are quiet, offerings light, and quotations 
steady at $115-to $120 for extras and $110 to $115 
for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 30.—There is a steady 
demand for shingles both in rural and urban 
localities where home building is still active. 
Retail stocks are not large and buying for im- 
mediate wants is brisk. Receipts are larger, 
especially from the Coast. Prices on red cedar 
extra clears are $5.75, and extra stars $5.35, 
Columbus. Lath trade is steady with prices 
holding firm at former levels. 


MAHOGANY 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 28.—The California 
pine box situation is a little easier, now that 
the deciduous fruit season is over and the move- 
ment of the grape crop is almost at an end. Box 
factories are busy, with dried fruit packages and 
orange shook in demand. The car shortage is 
interfering with shipments of shook and manu- 
facturers are cautious about taking orders. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Fall business in boxing 
and crating lumber is well up to expectations. 
Steady improvement in the industrial situation 
keeps the box board mills and shook factories 
busy on a fairly remunerative basis. Square 
edge pine boxboards, inch, sell at $35 for ordi- 
nary stock up to $40 for very desirable lumber; 
round edge, inch, is quoted at $28 to $30. Mixed 
lots are steady at about $25. 


A NEW DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM 


BE. H. Stroud & Co., Chicago, Ill., well known 
machinery manufacturers, have brought out and 
patented a new type of dust collecting system 
known as the Stroud dust collector, which gives 
promise of being of very considerable interest to 
lumbermen. Regarding it, the manufacturer has 
the following to say: 


The Stroud dust collector first takes, out of air 
or gas or other carrying medium, the 90 percent, 
more or less, of dust or powdered or other material 
that the average centrifugal dust collector, such as 
a “ayclone” collector, usually removes; and then it 
divides the carrying medium and subjects it to a 
further and much greater expansion, and to a 
further and more than 100 percent longer total 
path of travel, and frictional contact with metal 
surfaces, thus precipitating the remainder of the 
material. 

This device does the work of both the usual 
centrifugal collector and also a perpendicular cloth 
tube air vent chamber, does it more perfectly, and 
will operate where the latter could not be used. 

We build the Stroud dust collector (a) to deliver 
all the material it collects as one product thru 
one outlet; also (b) to deliver the 90 percent and 
the 10 percent collections as two products thru 
separate outlets; also (c) to enable the user to 
obtain either of the above results at will by adding 
one moving part. , 

It will operate wherever a cyclone collector 
can be used. 

We have shipped the Stroud dust collector out 
into the arts and industries to collect materials 
as heavy as coal, and other materials as light as 
powdered milk and wood flour, including some very 
fine powders, and everywhere thus far it seems to 
be 100 percent efficient. It ought to be at least 
= i to 99 percent efficient wherever em- 
ployed. 





HYMENEAL 


WINTERMOTE—HALLIDAY. Frank Winter- 
mote and Mrs. Minnie Halliday, both of Tacoma, 
Wash., were married in Seattle, Oct. 11, it 
was announced this week. Mr. Wintermote is 
the brother of E. V. Wintermote, president of 
the Puget Sound Lumber Co., of Tacoma, and is 
himself connected with the company. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wintermote will make their home at the 
Halliday apartments in Tacoma. 


BRENNER—QUIGLEY. Ferd C. Brenner, Jr., 
son of Ferd C. Brenner, of Ferd Brenner Lum- 
ber Co., of Alexandria, La., and Miss Margaret 
Quigley were married in Alexandria at the 
Presbyterian Manse on Monday morning, Oct. 
30, at 9:30. They left at once for New Orleans, 
and from there via steamer for New York 
City, where they will. spend their honeymoon. 
They will make their home in Alexandria. 


HINMAN—ELLSWORTH. Ralph S. Hinman, 
community service director for the D. J. Fair 
Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan., and Miss 
Marcia Ellsworth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer E. Ellsworth, of Hutchinson, were mar- 
ried on Monday, Oct. 16, in that city. Mr. Hin- 
man is well known in the lumber trade. He was 
for a time retail service representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
succeeding H. R. Isherwood in that position. 
About two years ago he took up the community 
service work with the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hinman will be at home after 
Nov. 1 at~807 North Main Street, Hutchinson. 
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